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a 
It’s Time You Knew About. 


Amarillo lexas/ 


Study This 
Map! The Capital of Its Own 


Empire in the Texas 
Panhandle 


A 


Here’s The 
Panhandle- 






Rail . . . wholesale and re- 
tail distribution . . . finan- 








cial... highway... and 
air center of a rich area 








the size of Pennsylvania. 


You need a Branch House Here! 


A Few Facts... 


OPULATION of Amarillo increased cubic feet. Also 55% of U. S. carbon black 
from 15,494 in 1920 to 45,920 today. production; practically all of the helium; 
Trade territory population has doubled in and produces 90,000 barrels of petroleum 
these nine years. Now estimated at 500,000. and 500,000 gallons of natural gasoline 
Texas Panhandle had 21.4% of the new daily. 
rail construction of the entire U. S. during Amarillo is the distribution center for 
1927 and 1928 . . . 380% miles, this great territory, with rail outlets in eight 
42,000,000 bushel wheat crop just,har- directions. Nearest competitive cities are 
vested... Amarillo bank deposits increased 221 to 464 miles distant. 
$10,679,000 in 21 days. Chevrolet Motor Co. and Hudson Motor 
Texas Panhandle has world’s largest natu- Co. have both established factory branches 
ral gas field, estimated at 111 million billion _ here since July 1st. 


Amarillo and this Empire want you to inveftigate the opportunities for you 

and your business here. Every assistance to obtain information about your 

partuular interest will be given; and general literature about the city and 
the Panhandle-Plains is yours for the asking. Write: 


AMARILLO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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-IGHTER EXPRESS — grain 
= - ailabledemountable canopy 
"top also obtainable. 


PACKET COMMERCIAL SE- 
DAN— convertible for passenger or 
merchandise transportation, 






PACKET SCREEN—a brilliant de- | ang 

— from customary construction. 

py Screen body of similar design for 
Freighter. 





FREIGHTER EXPRESS—with de- 
mountable canopy top—screen sides 
available — generous loading space. 








Sot the Complete 


FARGO 


Line of Six Cylinder Trucks 


All conventional body types are smartly represented in the line of 
Fargo bodies. Original designs in every case—born of Chrysler genius 
for combining the distinctive with the practical. Here at last is some- 
thing that is comparable to the finest in passenger car engineering. 


Prestige in appearance, character in construction, unchallenged com- 

Sar g 
petence in delivery performance—these are attributes of the Fargo 
\%, 34, and 1-ton chassis, alike. 


These great chassis—the Packet, the Clipper and the Freighter—are all 
six-cylinder powered; Chrysler powered, Chrysler designed, Chrysler 
built! They cover 83% of all truck requirements. They will doubt- 
less fit your requirements. 


To see these Fargo trucks is to admire them, and appreciate their 
greater profit possibilities, instantly. See them and inspect them. 


PRICES 


FARGO 4%2-TON PACKET— Chassis $595; Panel $845; Screen $845; Canopy $835; 
Sedan $945. FARGO %4-TON CLIPPER—Chassis $725; Panel $975; Screen $975; 
Canopy $965; Sedan $1075. FARGO 1-TON FREIGHTER— Chassis $795. The 
complete line of bodies, of outstanding appearance and construction, includes panel, stake, 
canopy, express and platform. All prices f. o. b. factory. Fargo dealers extend 
the convenience of time payments. 












6-FOOT CANOPY—for 2 

and %4-ton chassis, Seats for seven 

Passengers available, Concealed 
curtains, 







FREIGHTER STAKE—exception- 
ally rugged construction available 
as platform or with 45" or 27" stakes. 



















ae 
tee a 7 rigid body of selected hardwood con- 


f; fast» —__ struction, Ample proportions. 
Va \ 7 Lema 


THE FREIGHTER PANEL—an 
ultra-modern panel body of custom- 
> built smartness. Similar bodies for 
VY and %4-ton chassis. 
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R-W Ball-Bearing trol- C P if 
leys will prove their 
superiority to any 
manufacturer who will 
test them at our ex- 
pense. Write about 
free trial offer. 


Saves 


al 





¥ 
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NV UCH of the beautifully grained walnut paneling seen 
L in fine furniture and cabinet work is sawed from 
walnut stumps. These stumps weigh from 500 pounds to 
114 tons, and their irregular shapes are difficult to handle. 

The Dayton Veneer Company, Dayton, Ohio, found it 
a hard task to handle walnut stumps until they installed 
a Richards-Wilcox OveR-Way System in 1928. 

This System, which is about 1200 ft. long, was designed 
by Richards-Wilcox engineers. The heavy weight and 
irregular sizes of the material made it necessary that 
curves and switches be laid out with the greatest care. 
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Running on the Steel-Beam track are chain hoists, 
mounted on R-W Ball Bearing Trolleys and equipped 
with sharp pointed tongs which tightly grip any stump or 
log, regardless of its size, shape, or weight. 

The OveR-Way System picks up stumps and logs from 
the storage yard, conveys them to tanks of hot water 
where they are soaked, then through the bark removing 
operation to a splitting saw, and finally to the mill. 

With the OveR-Way System, 2 men can easily do work 
that formerly required 6 to 8 men, saving this company 
about $6000 a year in labor. 


Richards-Wilcox engineers are equipped to solve any handling problem. 
Why not get their advice? 





New York - * -e 


Minneapolis Kansas City Los Angeles 


Montreal - 





AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. . 


Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Indianapolis ‘ St. Louis New Orleans Des Moines 
San Francisco 


RICHARDS -WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD., LONDON, ONT. - 


Seattle Detroit 
Winnipeg 


Omaha 





$6000 


a 


year 


————— Fa 





When writing to Ricwarvs-Witcox Mr. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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to make sales this year? 


‘be: QUESTION answers itself. It 
is harder, in almost every business, 
to make sales this year. It will be still 
harder to make sales next year. 

Quantity production has tended to 
erase differences between competing 
articles. Quality and price have tended 
to become standardized. When a dozen 
competitors are offering practically the 
same product at the same price, the win- 
nef Is going to be the one who has just 
a little edge in the matter of sales. 

How can you give yourself a sales ad- 
vantages 

The question is pertinent whether you 
are In the sales, or production, or the 
engineering department of your business. 
How — you contribute something to 
sales effectiveness that will give you an 
advantage—no matter how slight—over 


Announcing Three New 
Management Courses 


The rapi 





| d developments in modern business have 

ght increasing demand for an extension of 

— Service to executives. 

jou the Institute now offers 

ating : agement Courses in addition to its 

Thee or. cit Business Course and Service. 
nese are a Course and Service in: 


brou 


In 


1— Marketing Management 
2— Production Management 
; 3—Finance Management 
hese new 
rae sec are of particular interest to 
a So —— want definite training in 
oct ne -* of the particular department of 
a = which they are now engaged. 
Wachee thicken interesting development in 
pg ning are included in the booklet 
© coupon will bring you. Send for it. 


ce 





When writing to ALEXANDER HaMiLToNn INSTITUTE please m 


your competitors both inside and outside 
the organization? 

By having a definite, organized knowl- 
edge of the principles and methods of 
modern business. By profiting from the 
knowledge and experience of leading edu- 
cators and business executives who have 
prepared the Modern Business Course 
and Service. By having the personal guid- 
ance of a staff of over fifty specially 
trained men in every phase of business. 


A Gold Mine of Ideas 


In other words, you can get the sales 
advantage you want by enlisting the 
cooperation and help of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute—an institution that 
is international in scope—that brings to 
your office or home the principles and 
methods that have been found success- 
ful in business of all kinds. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute is 
not a cure-all. It claims no miracles. It 
makes no fancy promises. In the simplest, 
most straightforward possible language 
it claims simply this—that its Modern 
Business Course and Service is a gold 
mine of methods and suggestions; that 
its lectures are written by business lead- 
ers whom any wise man would gladly 
travel a hundred miles to meet; and that 
its personal service has solved thousands 
of problems and helped to close thou- 
sands of sales. 





ae 


If, with all this equipment, you can be 
even 1% more effective than your com- 
petitor, you will be making a worth- 
while investment. 

If, by glancing through the Course, 
you can gather one new idea a month, 
you will vastly widen the scope of your 
influence. 

If you know something about the 
business problems of every other line of 
business, you must inevitably increase 
sales in your own business. 

These are very conservative state- 
ments. We should like to follow them up 
by sending you a little book called 
“Forging Ahead in Business.’” And we 
invite confidential inquiries from any 
man who is interested in putting himself 
ahead, not ten years from now, but 
today and tomorrow, and next week. 





To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 901 
Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., 
C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 

Send me the latest edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” together with full information 
about the new Management Courses. 


PREIS cn unc c co eet wee dee e ms Oeden seeeis 


BusinESS ADDRESS.......seceeeesereeers 


BusiNESS POSITION......-++++++000" 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Executive Training for Business Men 


ention Nation’s Business 
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BRINGS 
LEADERSHIP 



































The transition from the crude papyrus of ancient days 
today would have been impossible without modern refinements in manufacturing technique. 
Heavy bearings, high pressures, and the great variety of conditions and temperatures in paper 
manufacture make correct lubrication of paramount importance. That is why— 


36 of the 50 most impor- 
tant paper manufacturers in 
this country use Vacuum Oil 
Company lubricants— 











The lubrication problem of every industry —of every 
plant in every industry—is peculiar to that industry. There 
is no blanket specification for the correct lubricant in every 
case. That is why the Vacuum Oil Company has been 
called into consultation by so many of the largest plants 
in the country. 

One of our experienced lubrication engineers will work in 
cooperation with your plant executives in making a careful 
survey of your mechanical equipment and operating con- 
ditions and submit a report of his recommendations. Our 
63 years’ leadership in the manufacture and application of 
high quality lubricants is your guarantee of the highest 
quality in both product and service. 

A check-up of your plant will involve no obligation on 
your part. One of our experienced representatives will call 
at your request. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Headquarters: 61 Broadway, New York. Branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country. 


Wie writing to Vacuum On Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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to the highly finished paper products ot 





Lubricating 


Oils 


The world’s 


quality oils for 
plant lubrication 
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THIS MONTH 
AND NEXT 


THE EDITOR returned from Europe 
and summoned the staff about him. 

“What,” he asked, ‘‘are these reports 
of quarreling in the editorial room?” 

“There is no quarrel,”’ the office peace- 
maker said. “The staff merely does not 
agree On which is the best article in the 
September number. 
There’s really nothing 
to argue about.” 

“Of course not,” in- 
terruptedthe man from 
the Middle West. “It 1s 
perfectly plain that 
William Harper Dean’s 
article, ‘Agriculture’s 
Industrial Revolution,’ 
is by far the most important. He shows 
that modern methods of mass produc- 
tion on the farm are changing the whole 
agricultural situation. He answers every 
farm question—the migration to Cities, 
farm relief, labor, everything.” 

“Yes,” said the man 
who flew in the war— 
and won’t let anyone 
forget it, “suppose he 
does? Is that any more 
important than W. J. 
Austin’s article that 
answers every ques- 
tion about aviation? 
. Everybody knows 
about agriculture but how many people 
‘now about aviation, the big new indus- 
ty’ How many know that passenger 
‘rate doesn’t pay—and why; what air 
mail is doing, and why; just why there 
arent better airports; why some com- 
panies may be losing money even if they 
‘o show a profit? How many 
people know that?” 

“And how many 
people care, compared 
to the number that 
care about railroad 
is s?” asked another. 

Everybody either 
"des On trains or ships 
80 ds on them. That’s 
Why Samuel O. Dunn’s 
‘What the O'Fallon Decision 

Is the best thing we’ve got. 
wants to know if the Su 
‘ decision is going to make 
‘tion cost more. Mr. Dunn 
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— knows railroads. His views are impor- 
| tant. There’s the most important story, 
| if you ask me.” ; 
There were other views. One young 
man staunchly supported Thomas c 
Powell’s article, “Towns Have What 
Cities Promise,” a discussion of the ad. 
vantages of the small city as compared 
to the large. Mr. Powell asserts that 
every community should be a happy 
place to live and that 
the smaller the popu- 
lation the better the 
chance for happiness. 
He also offers some 
figures to prove that 
small plants, contrary 
to popular belief, are 

B. Russell more efficient than 

large ones. 

Another was energetic for Bertrand 
Russell’s article, ““The Sedentary Age,” 
which describes a little mentioned trend 
in the modern management of business. 
Still another proclaimed that John D. 
Miller’s article, “The Dairymen See 
It Through,” provides not only helpful 
information but inspiration for any in- 
dustry that could be benefited by coop- 
eration. After several 
Irving Trust Company Building now being attempts, another 
erected at One Wall Street, New York young man got the 
floor to present the case 
of Meyer Davis’ con- 


: fs tribution, “How We’ve 
Special Service Set Business t Mo. 
sic,” a thoroughgoing 
discussion of the need G. B. Everitt 
Tuis Company maintains an Out-of-Town Of- for business principles 


in running a chain of orchestras. 
Several others were clamoring to be 











fice which is devoted exclusively to the service 





| of customers in the United States outside of New heard but the editor threw up his han¢ 
; “Help,” he gasped, “I’ve had enough. 
| York City—banks, merchants, manufacturers, I want to know, though, what is sched- 


individuals uled for October.” . 
iIn¢Ividuais, The man who arranges the magazine 


. : ; spoke up. 
| Its othcers keep in constant, close touch with “George B. Everitt, president of 
| . 

| ° : te J ten an 
| business developments in all parts of the coun- Montgomery Ward, Has writ 


article on the effect of 
chain stores on inde- 
pendent merchants; 
Senator Reed Smoot 
tells the dangers of bu- 
reaucracy; Gifford R. 
Hart suggests some in- 

* teresting results if men 
G.R. Hart become as style con- 
scious as women and 


IRVING ‘TRUST Com PANY P. W. Litchfield, president of the Good- 


year Tire & Rubber Company, has con- 


try. Transactions entrusted to this Office receive 


capable and intelligent handling. 





Resources over $650,000,000 














Out-of-Town Office— Woolworth Building tributed an interesting article on Zep- 
pelins.” 
¢ “The most important of those,” began 
New York, a bright young man, but the editor 
| waved his arms. . 
L | “Get out,” he said. “All of you. 
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Industry follows population 
to LOS ANGELES COUNTY 





SO% 


of the Pacific 


Coast States’ 
added 


POPULATION 


during the last 8 years, have settled here! 











= 
POPULATION 1900-1929 





1500, 000 | | 





1000 000 








-500,000 








1900 1929 





Popuiation density has brought to Los Angeles New industries will find: 


Adequate, contented labor; 


County more factories, producing over double the —jowbuilding costs; good fac- 


Y-& 
| Yi 





For specific information kindly address — 
Industrial Department 


tory sites, low-cost power, 


output, than the next largest Pacific Coast County. natural gas and oil fuel and 


abundant water. Airplane 


is more than one-third of 


fornia, local industries enjoy a large home market. the national daily coral 
and economical distribution by truck, rail or 
water to Western States and foreign countrics. 


a l With 40% of Coast population tn Southern Cali- ‘mstend commercial service 


LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


INDUSTRIAL LOS ANGELES COUNTY 





writing to INpustRiAL DeparrMeNt Los ANGELES ‘ MBER Com MERCY 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Business Machines 













Closer Superviston 


un | and Increased Profits 


ACCOUNTING MACHINE 


A recent analysis made by eighteen leading engineers dis- 
closed the fact that twenty percent of the resources and 
energies wasted by American business as a whole is oc- INTERNATIONAL 
casioned by management itself. MASTER CLOCK 





It is therefore evident that a closer supervision is needed 
on the part of management in order to eliminate a vast 
Phe agge phen amount of unnecessary loss, and thereby turn potential ELECTRIC 
CARD RECORDER - KEY PUNCH 
profit into real profit. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES are of in- 
valuable assistance to management in bringing about this 
economic transformation by saving time, labor, and money 
in all phases of accounting work, in the task of recording 
time and computing its value, in weighing operations, and 
in retail selling methods. 





Write for detailed infor mation regarding any of the follow- 
ing International Business Machines which will best serve 
your immediate requirements in making possible closer su- 
pervision of your business and more profitable operation. 


ELECTRIC TABULATING AND ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES (HOLLERITH PATENTS). 
INTERNATIONAL ELECTRIC TIME INDICATING, 
TIME RECORDING AND TIME SIGNALING 
DEVICES AND SYSTEMS 
DAYTON SCALES FOR FACTORIES, MAILING 
DEPARTMENTS AND STORES 
























INTERNATIONAL 
PAYROLL MACHINE 











NTERNATIONAL 


TICKETOGRAPH 





ELECTRIC SORTING MACHINE 


TYPE 83 ELECTRIC 
TABULATING AND SORTING MACHINES 


International Business Machines Corporation 


THE TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 
DAYTON SCALE COMPANY DIVISION 


CANADIAN DIVISION 


International Business Machines Co., Led. 50 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
300 Campbell Av. West Toronto, Branch Offices and Service Stations in 
Ont., Canada 


All the Principal Cities of the World 


When writing to TIxrernationa. Bustness Macuines Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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The Dawn of a New Profession 


OLITICAL observers have had rea- 

son enough for saying that economic 

experts rush in where statesmen fear 

to tread. It is just as true that the 
world will find more help than harm in the 
fact that the new profession of the inter- 
national doctor is developing in this coun- 
try. Its practitioners prescribe and adminis- 
ter remedies in taxation, budget-making, 
banking, railway operation, fiscal control, and 
export trade financing. 

These new healers do not drug their 
patients with doctrinaire dosages. In their 
hands the “dismal science” becomes a heal- 
ing art on which whole peoples thrive. For 
these are ministers who are able to work out 
economic salvation in national emergencies. 
They help going countries to keep going. 
They put new life in countries that have run 
down. 

Through their wisdom and experience na- 
tions that have been bad risks are put back 
among the world’s good accounts. 

‘Such a service provides its own distinction. 

Yet appreciation lags for want of publicity. 
lhe arrival of an international doctor on a 
case is big news at his destination. Not 
always does it magnetize attention in his 
native land. 

Like the prophet, his recognition is far 
sreater abroad than it is at home. But careers 
so unique cannot long remain strangers to the 
lront page. 

Given time and cireumstances, the public 
accords its own measure of “Who’s Who” in 
the world, and though its acknowledgment 
be long deferred it eventually confers its high- 
est honorary degrees. Whether or not these 


economic physicians are loaded down with 
academic dignities, their fame is secure in the 
hearts of grateful peoples. 

The service of a Morgan, a Dawes, a 
Young, or a Lamont is the stuff of which 
world-wide headlines are made. But the use- 
ful exemplars of this new profession are not 
confined to these great names. In brilliant 
practice others hold deserved place. That 
veteran internationalist, Edwin Kemmerer 
of Princeton, is now financial adviser to 
China, and with him is Dr. Arthur Nichols 
Young, lately counselor to governments in 
Mexico and Honduras. 

Charles S. Dewey is financial adviser to 
Poland. Jeremiah Smith straightened out 
Hungary. Arthur C. Millspaugh was adviser 
to Hayti, and for five years directed the 
finances of Persia. Charles P. Howland super- 
vised the exchange of Turkish and Greek 
populations. 

Jeremiah Jenks is a member of the High 
Commission of Nicaragua. Ernest P. Good- 
rich, formerly chief engineer of the Bush Ter- 
minal Company, of New York City, and 
Henry K. Murphy, New York architect, are 
developing the port of Canton and planning 
China’s new capital. 

Still other names have their significance 
in other scenes. The roll is long enough to 
argue belief that this new profession is 
growing. Here is a career which offers con- 
sultations that endure for years. The results 
invite the conclusion that the pen of the inter- 


national doctor is a better instrument for 


curing an ailing world than the sword of a 


generalissimo. 


R:C. W. 
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Bhsadreds of the country’s 
leading industries have endorsed 
the Austin Method of Undivided 
Responsibility for handling big 
building projects. Under this 
method, design, construction and 
building equipment are all 
handled by one organization 
under one contract which guar- 
antees in advance: 1. Low total 
cost for the complete project. 
2. Completion within a specified 
short time. 3. High quality of 
materials and workmanshiv. 


THE REAL RULER of BUSINESS 


(Rance, progress, an industry formed or trans- 

formed almost overnight by new inventions, new 
methods of manufacture or distribution .... Time is 
the Master of modern business. 

Thinking, planning, seeing ahead, many companies 
meet new conditions before they become acute, profit 
by them. Laggards are forced out. 

Austin’s nation-wide organization helps business ex- 
ecutives to keep their plants ahead of the times, to set the 
pace for their industry, to take advantage of the new 


and better methods that make the margin between 
success and failure. 


Factories for straight line production, modern boiler 
and power plants to save thousands of wasted dollars. 
warehouses for more economical distribution—these 
are typical of Austin’s engineering and construction 
activities from Coast to Coast. 

Austin can often offer suggestions of real value. A 
consultation will help you in planning improvement: 
or expansions in plant facilities anywhere. 


lial AUSTIN COMPANY 


New York Chicago 
Portland Phoenix 
The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 





Engineers and Builders 7 Cleveland 
Philadelphia Detroit 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles, Oakland and San Francisco 


Cincinnati 


Pittsburgh St. Louis Seattle 


The Austin Company of Canada, Limited 
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As the Business World Wags 


THUS WE MAY SEE, QUOTH HE, 
HOW THE WORLD WAGS—As You Like It 


Senathing THE world had come to think of 
the automobile industry as fairly 

New in Autos static. Cars, it seemed to us who 

* bought them, were beginning to be 

about alike except in refinement 

and size; methods of selling seemed to be more or less 

standardized; if the “saturation point’ |hadn’t been 

reached, at least pretty nearly every one we knew had 
at least one car and some had two. 

And now comes a man who proposes to do something 
revolutionary both in making and selling cars. The 
New York Times attaches enough news value to his 
plan to give him a front-page place. He proposes to 
build—in fact has built—a car which weighs but 600 
pounds, has a 60-inch wheelbase and introduces revo- 
lutionary changes in construction. 

More than that, the maker proposes to sell it through 
a mail-order house and deliver it in a packing-box con- 
tainer that can be used as a garage. 

lhe proposal to make cars smaller is no new thing. 
An American company plans to build over here the 
English Austin car with its 76-inch wheelbase—less 
than three-quarters that of Mr. Ford’s Model A. The 
price and the way of selling are the factors that may 
Most Interest the business world. A 60-inch wheelbase, 
000-pound car selling at $200 would be replaceable 
al lrequent intervals, might be scrapped without much 


Consideration of resale price, and might never create 
a used car problem. 


Can Cars be / HE sale of cars through a mail- 
Sold by Mail? order house is a most interesting 
proposal. We have become so ac- 

* customed to the automobile man- 
eid ceed ufacturer controlling distribution 
irae — ognized and exclusive agents that a new 
se of eems almost unbelievable. Department stores 
john oe the automobile to any extent, though 
anamaker once had the Ford agency in New 


York and department stores go quite extensively into 
selling motor boats. 

But national advertising and local agents have been 
the means of distribution of the automobile. 

Sometime ago the head of a great advertising 
agency was asked this question: 

“Would it be possible to sell a new automobile with- 
out national advertising say through a chain of depart- 
ment stores or a mail-order house? Could a manufac- 
turer with a design for a good low-priced car with 
some novel points sell it in New York through Macy, 
in Chicago through Marshall Field, in Detroit through 
Hudson, etc?” 

The advertising agent thought a moment and said: 

“T doubt if it could now. We made some inquiries 
at one time and came to the conclusion that a new car 
couldn’t be successfully put on the market with a less 
expenditure for advertising than $800,000 a year.” 


WHEN the New York Times put 
An Idea Worth on the front page of a Sunday 
$12 a Line issue the story of the new car sell- 
* ing at $200 with a 60-inch wheel- 

base more than one reader said: 

“Whew, that is certainly about the finest free ad 
that ever a new business got!” 

And if we measure it that way it was, for front-page 
space in the Sunday Times, the little of it that can be 
bought, brings $12 a line. But the Times, being a 
sensible newspaper, kept its eyes on its primary cus- 
tomers, the readers, and decided that few things would 
be more interesting than a revolutionary idea in a 
tremendously important industry. 


; THE Department of Commerce 
Not Light But has just issued its year book cover- 
Cheerful Reading ing industry and trade for 1928 and 
* while perhaps it should not be 
recommended for light summer 

reading it certainly could be described as cheerful, for 
it presents a picture of almost uninterrupted growth 
‘n American business. Manufacturing output was 
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three per cent above the peak of 1926; railroad ton- 
nage figures showed a gain; export trade was up and 
so on. 

Let us for a minute look at the industries in which 
there was a decline and ask ‘“‘why.”’ Here are the five 
conspicuous instances of decreased percentages: 


Beef (cattle slaughtered) 
Cotton goods (mill consumption of 
cotton) 

Wool goods (machinery activity) 

Bituminous coal 

Anthracite 

As to beef what’s the reason? Higher prices, plus 
perhaps a little tendency to eat less rather than more 
meat. The decline in anthracite most of us would be 
inclined to lay to the increased use of oil as a domestic 
fuel. Why is bituminous down? It is because industry 
is using coal more effectively whether it be coal in a 
factory boiler or coal in a locomotive or coal turned 
into electricity. How explain the drop in textiles? In 
cotton, rayon and other new fabrics may account for 
part but it should be remembered that while 1928 was 
lower than 1927, that year was in turn higher than 
1926. As for wool, perhaps we are wearing a little 
lighter clothing, depending more on heat from out- 
side. 
More or less guesses these, and perhaps the reader 

has better reasons. 


A STUDY of corporation profits 
published by the National City 
Bank in its August bulletin showed 
* some interesting contrasts and com- 
parisons with the Department of 
Commerce figures referred to above. The Bank took 
the reports of 259 companies in various lines of manu- 
facturing and trade and compared these reports for the 
first six months of 1928 and 1929. Only one line, leather 
and shoes, showed a loss, in that case 40.1 per cent, 
while textiles showed the greatest gain. Here is a list of 
the outstanding gains: 
Net Profits 


By Way of 


Comparison 


000’s omitted 
Stix Months 
1928 1929 
5,294 $ 7,930 
21,919 29,528 
1,009 1,677 
6,701 10,191 
4,101 6,906 
85,084 172,809 
11,925 17,723 
1,741 2,808 
32,156 52,168 
5,279 8,173 
1,616 3,726 


Per Cent 
Change 
+ 49. 

+ 34. 

+ 65.% 
+ 52. 
+ 68. 
+103. 
+ 48. 
+ 61. 
+ 62. 
+ 54. 
+131 


No. Industry 

t Amusement .. $ 
22 Auto Accessories 

2 Aviation 

8 Building Materials . 
7 Copper . 
23 Iron and Steel 

13 Machinery . 
3 
1 
3 


So 


€ 
« 


Paint and Varnish 
Petroleum 

Railway Equipment... 
6 Textiles 


conmnw ul 


~ 


TALKING of mergers—and who 
isn’t?—the current news reports 
leave a feeling that more of the 
new combinations are of compan- 
ies making or selling similar things 
than of companies which have been strictly competi- 


A Trend in 


Today’s Business 
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tive. A drug house takes the 3-in-1 oil, the railroads are 
buying into the Greyhound bus systems and so on, 
A positive instance is the announcement of one of the 
large gasoline refining and distributing companies 
which is to go into the food business at its varioys 
filling stations, a not unnatural move, but if it starts 
a thousand roadside restaurants how long before jt 
begins to bake its own bread and cure its own meat? 

More than one shrewd observer of current happen- 
ings in industry has suggested that one of the impres. 
sive changes now going on in business is the tendency 
to spread out, not to form a monopoly of a single prod. 
uct, but to bring into the management of a single group 
of men a group of kindred industries. 

Business seems to grow by accretion, either through 
this merger of kindred companies or by adding com- 
plementary lines. Department stores furnish many 
instances. Best’s in New York was once a shop dealing 
only in children’s clothing; Knox once sold only men’s 
hats, now it deals in certain types of women’s clothing. 

It is maybe well to tell the cobbler to stick to his 
last but he won’t follow the advice if he can make and 
sell stockings more profitably. 


WRITING in NATION’s Business 
last March the Managing Direc- 
tor of the American Electric Rail- 
* way Association said: 


Making Taxes Pay 


Transportation 


It is not impossible, however, that the 
very subsidy system now being used, without the general knowledge 
of New York’s taxpayers, some day will be in vogue in many com- 
munities with the full knowledge of taxpayers. Providing service 
at a low fare which does not meet the cost of the service and paying 
the deficit out of taxes is being advocated by transportation 
leaders for communities where receipts adequate to meet operating 
costs cannot be obtained. 


An interesting echo of this viewpoint but with a 
somewhat different reason in its support is found in a 
recent talk by Samuel Untermyer, special counsel for 
the New York City Transit Commission. Said he: 

I insist that if it is going to cost, say eight cents per passenger for 
interest, sinking fund and operation costs of future subways, ol 
which three cents should cover the cost of operation, the difference 
of five cents should be borne—40 per cent or two cents per passenger 
by the passenger, making five cents per fare, and the balance equally 
divided between the property benefited and the city at large. 

Why should not the taxpayer in the city at large also contribute 
to the cost of the service? No matter where his property is located. 
its value is enhanced by improved transportation. 


NO MAN lives into his 90’s with- 
Can You Beat —" 
: out breaking some records. He 
JohnD.'sRecord? must at least be the oldest man in 
* his neighborhood if not in his city 
and his state. A nice old lady o! 
87 told us once with interest and surprise that she had 
just had a letter telling her that she was now the oldest 
customer on the books of the leading department store 
of her city—which is just as good a record to have as 
one for marathon dancing. 
So John D. Rockefeller, Sr., seems to have made a 
record, at least it is a record so far as we can learn. 
The Clevelander tells us that he’s been a member 0! 
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the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce since 1870, a 
matter of 59 years. 

This as we have suggested may not be a record but 
\\TION’S BUSINESS will give a bright new dime to the 
endowment or building fund of any chamber which will 
produce a member with a record of more than 59 
vears in the organization. 


Unfair HERE'S a practical problem in 
ra business ethics: 

Competition? A large manufacturer and nat- 

* urally a large shipper of steel and 

iron products has close business 

relations with a smaller manufacturer of material used 

in building. For ease of presenting the case, let us call 
the large manufacturer A and the small one B. 

A railroad over which A ships quantities of goods is 
about to put up new buildings and A suggests to the 
railroad that he would greatly appreciate the use of 
B’s material. There is no direct threat that a failure to 
do so would affect A’s shipment of goods over the rail- 
road, but the suggestion is strong enough to make the 
railroad think very favorably, to say the least, of B’s 
products. 

B has a competitor, C, making the same sort of 
building material. C would like to sell to the railroad 
but finds his efforts blocked. Let us assume that B’s 
prices are not extortionate, that he is not taking unfair 
advantage of his favored position and ask ourselves 
these questions. 

Is there anything legally or morally wrong in A’s 
using his influence as a shipper to persuade the rail- 
road to buy of B? 

The situation is a hardship to C, who finds his way 
barred to a possible customer. The railroad by oblig- 
ing its customer B, may deprive itself of the advan- 
tages of open competition. 

Yet in one form or another this sort of “controlled 
buying” goes on in every industry. How does it fit 
with this, the eleventh clause in the Chamber’s Prin- 
ciples of Business Conduct: 


Unfair competition embracing all acts characterized by bad faith, 
deception, fraud or oppression, including commercial bribery, is 
wasteful, despicable and a public wrong. Business will rely for its 
success on the excellence of its own service. 


Finding Men JUST after Henry Ford in an in- 
tor thin dallas terview had said what the country 
needed was one great power trust 

* covering the entire country, a dis- 

. tinguished leader in the public 
utility field made this comment: 

“A most interesting idea but one question leaps to 
my mind. Where is the man big enough to manage 
such an enterprise? The companies with which I am 
connected cover but a little piece of the United 
States, yet I sometimes think the job of managing 
them is bigger than I am.” 

[t sometimes seems as if jobs grew faster than men. 
If by consolidation, enforced or voluntary, we put the 
tailroads of this country in four or seven or nine 
systems, where shall the country find the four or 
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seven or nine men capable of taking on the stupendous 
task of managing these systems? 

The newspapers told how long and how arduous 
was President Hoover’s search for men to form the 
Federal Farm Board. But think how great was the 
task which he offered to them! Ask a man whose hands 
are filled with the job of marketing the product of a 
single factory how he would like the job of marketing 
the products of the six million factories that make up 
our wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, cattle, hogs and the 
hundred other products of these six million farms. 

And there is another danger in the personnel of 
such an organization as the Farm Board, the danger 
of sinking into a mere political job, that it may cease 
to attract first-rate men, and places upon it be handed 
out as political pap. 

Difficult indeed is the task of business to get men 
to fill the tasks that lie at hand but how much more 
difficult is the task of government! 

Business can at least experiment with men, can 
sometimes reduce the job to fit the man. 


John Bull Buys WHAT BRITISH butchers are 
going to do about the decline of 

Less Beef neat eating in Britain is not yet 

* apparent. Less meat is being im- 

ported into Britain, and the num- 

ber of cattle decreased from 11,800,000 in 1913 to 
8,130,000 at the beginning of the year. 

For reasons, some observers give the modern vogue 
of slenderness. Others believe that the week-end motor- 
ing habit has led Englishmen to spend more money 
on gasoline and less on Sunday roasts. 

But the fact that imports of fruit have almost 
doubled in the last two years is also directly significant. 
It may be that the well-fed Englishman is reaching for 
a salad instead of a steak. 


WHAT IS the place in industry of 
The Old Age the man over 40? 
Problem Secretary of Labor Davis has 
4 asked the question. President Green 
of the American Federation of 
Labor has raised it. Leaders of industry are not un- 
mindful of its importance. 
Henry Ford, as interpreted by Samuel Crowther, 
has this to say of it in the Ladies Home Journal: 


We have employed hundreds of thousands of people in the past 
25 years and have had the opportunity to learn the comparative 
values of youth and age in a cold dollars-and-cents way. As a 
result, we have come to think not at all of age but only of experience 
and the capacity to learn. 


A pleasant and likable philosophy but one that fails 
to find support in the experience of employers in gen- 
eral. It may be true that many men are industrially 
young and are hirable at 40 or 50 or even 60, but it 
is equally and undeniably true that many, perhaps 
most, of our industrial corporations, do not care to 
employ men of 40 or even younger. 

As one man skilled in employment work put it: 


I might almost say that not only do we refuse to hire men of 
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40 but that we don’t hire men of 30. The men of our company 
come to us in their twenties and stay with us. Our greatest task is 
what to do with them when they reach 40 or at whatever age they 
begin to grow less efficient. We are unwilling to let them go but 
it is not easy to keep them on when others younger and more 
alert are crowding on their heels. 

That business is conscious of the situation is, after 
all, one of the hopeful signs. Less and less is the em- 
ployer willing to take his stand on a platform that 
labor is merely a raw material that helps to make a 
finished product. Old-age pensions, re-location of aging 
workers, the lightening of hours of labor, these are 
things that may help to solve the vexed question of 
“the man over 40.” 


FORTY YEARS ago two hard- 
working young men began to build 
a wholesale business, and did well. 
* It could not be a great business, 
that was certain from the size of 
the community, but it has always been profitable. 
Each of the partners became wealthy. Perhaps they 
were a bit autocratic. Employes were never allowed 
responsibility. The partners loved their work, and 
engaged in a friendly competition to outdo each other 
in the amount of work done. 

Several years ago the senior partner died. Then it 
was decided to incorporate. The senior’s son, a young 
man just taken into the business, was allotted half 
the stock. The junior partner was persuaded to sell 
part of his half interest to a few of the faithful em- 
ployes. He was made president at a fair salary. 

Profits were even better. These newly made execu- 
tives reached out eagerly for more power, and assumed 
that the credit for the firm’s continued success belonged 
to them. 

The other day they requested the president to 
resign, as they felt that he no longer earned his salary. 
The balance of power is now against him, and he will 
have to leave the business he helped to build. There 
is much that the young men do not see. Perhaps they 
can find new ways to arrange credit, which he has 
always taken care of capably. 

A point which they will likely never see is that he is 
mainly responsible for building them up to the point 
where they have the power to fire him. To him it is a 
bitter paradox. What’s the moral? There are too many 
and any reader can find his own. 


A Tragedy of 


Business 


sae THE STABILITY of the earning 
America’s Money ye 

; power of our long-term foreign in- 

Going Abroad vestments is becoming increasingly 

* important to the prosperity of the 

United States. In its bulletin on 

“The Balance of International Payments of the 

United States in 1928,” the Department of Commerce 

shows that last year the net earnings of all our private 

foreign investments amounted to $817,000,000—an 

increase of $74,000,000 over 1927. 

The growth of these foreign investments is now at 
an annual rate of about a billion and a half dollars, 
the total on the first of this year amounting to from 
12% to 14% billion dollars, “war debts” excluded. 
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About $8,000,000,000 of this huge sum is invested jn 
foreign bonds and the overwhelming majority of these 
bonds represent the obligations of foreign governments 
provinces, municipalities, and government-endorse- 
industries. 

The flow of American capital into foreign invest- 
ments is not likely to lessen greatly. So long as it con- 
tinues there will be interest in the question whether 
the private American investor is adequately protected 
against possible default or repudiation of some of the 
more speculative flotations. 

There is then reason for the interest in this country 
in the work of the British Corporation of Foreign 
Bondholders, which scrutinizes the public credit of 
borrowing agencies and intervenes where necessary 
to prevent loss to the individual investor. 

Since the British Corporation’s foundation in 1868. 
it has been able—at an operating cost of $60,000 a 
year—to secure the settlement of no less than $5,- 
000,000,000 of debts in the interest of the British 
investor. It has, moreover, not only protected invest- 
ors and bankers against unfair risks but has power- 
fully supported the cause of public financial integrity 
throughout the world. 


i THE purpose of advertising is to 
Advert 'SINZ sell goods. It is difficult to quarrel 
To One’s Sons with that assertion. Yet, a manu- 
* facturer, approached not long ago 
by an advertising agency, declared 
that he did not want to sell more goods to more people 
but rather to sell the products he now made to a very 
limited audience. 
His product is widely and profitably sold at present 
chiefly at low prices through chain stores. Here, para- 
phrased, is the story he told the advertising agency: 


I have no doubt that I could increase the sale of my goods 


through advertising, but why should I? I am now selling all 
that my present production facilities will turn out. To increase 
my sales would necessitate increasing my plant facilities; to take 
on new burdens which I hesitate to take on at my time of life 
when I have already an income more than ample to meet my needs 
and when I have, so far as I can measure, reasonably provided for 


the future. 


No, my problem is a different one. I have two sons. They are, 
I think, able young men but they have no desire to carry on m) 
business. They feel, I think, that there is no money urge upon 
them to make them carry on the business. They would rather do 
something else; venture upon new fields which seem to them better 
worth while. Mine is not a distinctive product, nor has it ever had 
a distinctive name, yet the things I make are necessary to human 
comfort and are widely used. 

Now I would gladly advertise and advertise widely and liberalls 
if I thought that that advertising would make my sons as pr ud 
as I am of the work I am doing and eager to carry it on. 


It is not hard to put oneself in the place of either 
the father or the son. To build a going, successful 
money-making business, to keep improving quality 
and lowering price, to fill the wants of the world, is 4 
worth-while achievement, a thing in which one might 
properly take pride, but to pass on to a new generation 
that pride, pride in a thing already done, is no easy 
matter. Perhaps advertising, advertising that would 
share that pride with the public, might help. 





. Machines have put wheat growing on a mass-production basis in the West and Southwest 
(Photographs showing what machines are doing in other industries appear on pages 16 and 17) 


* 


Agriculture's Industrial Revolution 
By WILLIAM HARPER DEAN 


Manager, Agricultural Service Department, United States Chamber of Commerce 


GREAT deal of publicity has 
been given to the large 
stocks of American wheat 
on hand from last year’s 

ri crops and the problems 

wan oa additions to those stocks 
pk | <9 harvest. That publicity has 
ed largely around such questions 


arising 


as market demand and prices. These 
are of first magnitude, unquestionably. 

At the same time, the wheat situation 
includes factors of far-reaching signifi- 
cance which have not shared the lime- 
light with the factors of demand and 
price. This is true in almost every in- 
stance of so-called overproduction in 


agriculture. Hidden in these manifesta- 
tions are truths which have a signifi- 
cance beyond the immediate concern of 
profitable disposal of production in hand. 
Where did the wheat come from that 
piled up in our terminals this year— 
from small family-sized farms where 
(Continued on page 18) 
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The public demands stee! 
in quantities that human 
muscles could not pro. 
duce but overhead cranes 
know no fatigue as they 
trundle their loads 


through the casting 
sheds 










Where once ox teams toiled 
with tiny loads the machines 
of modern transportation 
race to distant markets while 
mechanical sentries assure 
their safety 


EWING GALLOWAY, N. Y. 








How the Magic of the Machine 
Is Freeing Man from Toil 





From excavation to penthouse 
the machine is the constant 
ally of the skyscraper builder 
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NATI 


The automobile lightened 
the burdens and increased 
the pleasures of mankind 
but behind the auto is the 
machine that made mass 
production and low-price 
transportation possible 


More machines demand more power. 
More power means more fuel. So 
the electric coal cutter replaced the 
pick to increase efficiency and speed 
in mining and lighten the work of 
men 


The tractor and the 
giant wheeler have com- 
bined to save the sinews 
of men and beasts in 


the logging camps on 
the West Coast 
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production costs are relatively high, or 
from larger producing units with these 
costs materially cut? Going back a few 
years in acreage figures, it is quite ap- 
parent that the smaller farm units rapid- 
ly have been reducing their acreage of 
wheat. Wheat production costs in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois and Iowa naturally are 
higher than those in the Dakotas and 
Montana. 

But we have been assuming that since 
1923, when the Great Plains wheat 
states were so seriously affected by wheat 
prices, they have turned from wheat to 
dairying and general diversified produc- 
tion. So one would expect to find in the 
records a decided falling off in wheat 
acreages in the Dakotas and Montana, 
for example. But do you? You do and 
you don’t. 

Taking those states as a whole, you 
will find that wheat acreage in North 
Dakota is increasing, that the acreage 
in South Dakota, though varying, was 
greater in 1928 than in 1923 to 1926 
inclusive, that there has been a marked 
rise in the Montana wheat acreage in 
recent years. It is plain that Minnesota 
as a whole is lessening her dependence 
upon this crop. So much for four of our 
great spring wheat states. 


NATION’S 


In the hard winter wheat states, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, 
the wheat acreage shows an upward 
tendency. Of course there has been di- 
versification in all these states, but you 
likely would find that diversification, 
where it is gaining headway, is in their 
eastern sections and that the western 
regions are, if anything, increasing their 
dependence on this cash crop. A recent 
survey of an area in southwestern Kan- 
sas, for example, shows this to be strik- 
ingly true. 


Mass production in wheat 


THE increase in wheat acreage in the 
Great Plains and southwestern states is 
due to the fact that it is possible to pro- 
duce this crop at lower cost on the 
larger units. In these vast areas of the 
West and Southwest, wheat is grown 
on a mass-production basis made pos- 
sible by large units on which the tractor 
and the combine are at their best. Only 
plain reasoning is needed to reach the 
conclusion that a “distress” price for 
wheat in one section does not necessarily 
spell distress in another unless that 
price is so exceptionally low as to leave 
no margin to the grower who has raised 
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the commodity at the lowest cost mac, 
possible by mass production. 

The ups and downs of cotton’s for- 
tunes are perhaps even better known t. 
the general reader than are those 0; 
wheat. We have had years of sky-high 
cotton when even the grower of a third 
of a bale to the acre was jubilant ove; 
the result of his season’s work. We have 
had years when deepest gloom over. 
cast the entire old cotton belt. Yet some 
sections in this country can stand a loy 
cotton market when other sections, de. 
pending entirely upon that crop, can- 
not survive except by grace of credit 
which is based not so much upon col- 
lateral as upon the inherent human 
hope that next year will wipe the slate 
of all scores. 

The westward march of wheat pro- 
duction finds a striking parallel in the 
westward extension of the cotton belt. 
The more we get into level lands farmed 
in large units, the more we find mechan- 
ical production coming into its own. 
Ordinarily that means lower production 
costs. 

The eastern section of our old cotton 
belt—North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida—in 1918 harvested 

(Continued on page 78) 


The more we get into level lands farmed in large units, the more we find mechanical 
production coming into its own. Ordinarily that means lower production costs 
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The Growing Pains of Aviation 


By W. J. AUSTIN 


President, The Austin Company 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLAYTON KNIGHT 









& VIATION will never be 

able to point the 
\ way to bigger prof- 
aN its in the air until it 
makes a better show- 
ing on the ground. For it is more 
and more apparent that passen- 
ger traffic never can be devel- 
oped until adequate passenger 
\erminalsareavailable tothepub- 
lic. It is at the airport that pub- 
lic confidence is won or lost. 

The traveling public is ac- 
customed to the atmosphere of 
safety, comfort, and split-second 
precision that prevails at a first- 
class railroad terminal. In con- 
trast, the ordinary airport makes 
no provision whatever for the 
public. The passenger rushing 
across the field to board a plane is 
in danger from the propellers of 
taxl-ing planes. In wet weather he is 
usually obliged to wade through mud. 
| It is true that a railroad locomotive is 
just as dangerous as an airplane pro- 
I ti but the railroad counteracts this 
Canger by safety gates and platforms. 
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AVIATION is experiencing its 
growing pains, just as have other 
young industries. But its leaders are 
quick to see and correct mistakes 


—and therein is its strength 


What does it matter that transport 
planes are being built ever safer and 
more luxurious if conditions on the 
ground discourage passengers from us- 
ing them? Yet I know of no air passen- 
ger station in this country where the 


combined comfort and safety of 
a railroad terminal may be 
found. A few air passenger de- 
pots provide passengers with 
railroad station comfort, but 
even these have no really ade- 
quate system of handling traffic 
to and from the airplanes. 


The operators’ problem 


OPERATORS of the transport 

lines do not believe that their 

present earnings justify the 

large expenditures required for 

adequate passenger terminals. 

But the fact is that they cannot 

substantially increase passenger 

revenue until such terminals are 

provided. My suggestion is that 

some of the millions being poured 

into aviation by the investing 

public be used for construction of pas- 

senger terminals. This, of course, means 

a long-pull investment, but so is every 
other aviation investment. 

Another factor delaying the construc- 

tion of passenger terminals is the fear 
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that future development of 
airplanes will make the sta- 
tions obsolete before they 
have had time to pay out 
on the investment. Weight 
is given to this fear by the 
scrapping of a $600,000 in- 
vestment in Croyden Field 
near London, England, and 
the investment of $1,000,- 
000 in new money for a 
more modern terminal 
there. 

However, the helicop- 
ters, wing slots, catapults, 
arresting gear and other 
devices designed to permit 
planes to land and take off in small 
spaces are decidedly in the experimental 
stage, and nearly all flying equipment 
will need ample room for many years to 
come. Moreover, designs are available 
for practical and scientific terminals, 
which will serve present requirements. 

Despite what is still being said about 
the need for education, it is my opinion 
that the obstacles in the path of air 
passenger traffic are physical, rather 
than psychological or educational. Un- 
questionably psychology is still a factor. 
So delicate is the balance between the 
misgivings of a passenger about to take 
his first airplane ride and his curiosity 
as to the sensations of flight, that 
the slightest suggestion often will 
give his fears the ascendency and 
cause him to renounce the trip. 

Transport officials and airport 
managers have found that even the 
sight of repairs being made to planes, 
even those in which they are not 
going to ride, is enough to make 
some prospective passengers change 
their minds. Student flying and the 
evolutions of military planes within 
sight of the airport also shake the 
confidence of the prospective pas- 
sengers. 


Increasing the safety factor 


SAFETY in the air is steadily be- 
coming greater through the im- 
proved designs of ships. The hourly 
weather reports now broadcast to 
planes on certain routes by the De- 
partment of Commerce is another 
important measure making for safe- 
ty in flight, and its usefulness will be 
broadened of course as the service 
is expanded. 

Exclusive radio frequencies to per- 
mit communication by means of 
radio telephones between planes and 
ground stations are also contem- 
plated, an improvement that will 
doubtless prove a stimulant to the 
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crag 


Passengers often have to wade through mud 


confidence of the traveling public and a 
great convenience as well. 

For the present and from a national 
point of view, it may be said definitely 
that the passenger phase of the business 
has not reached the profitable stage. A 
few of the lines on the West Coast have 
brought up the percentage of revenue 
from this source, but generally speaking 
there is no money in it at present. To 
get a profit requires operation on regular 
schedules, independent of the mail runs, 
and there is not now sufficient volume 
of traffic to make it pay for itself. Most 
authorities believe the volume would 
follow lower rates but new equipment 


Mate" tat, 
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of greater capacity is required to ye. 
duce existing operating costs. 

It is evident that all the profitable 
business done by the transport lines 
now comes from the Government. 
Only lines with substantial air-majj 
contracts are showing profits, and 
according to the operators these are 
the exceptions favored by high vol- 
ume and good flying conditions. 
They do not represent an average 
for the industry as a whole by any 
means. Nevertheless the air-mail con- 
tract today is playing much the same 
part in the development of the air- 
plane as a common carrier as did land 
grants in the middle of the last cen- 

tury in the great task of getting the rail- 
roads started. 


Advancing American aviation 


IT IS, I think, a matter of gratification 
that the Government, through the Post 
Office Department, has played such an 
intelligent part in fostering this new 
mode of transportation. 

Since the Government grants no di- 
rect subsidies to transport lines, as do 
the governments of most of the Euro- 
pean countries—and since the method 
of direct subsidy is contrary to the 
American belief that any commercial 
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Hourly weather reports, 
now broadcast to planes, 
make for safer flying 
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erprise should be self-supporting— 

r mail is the only means by which this 
ng wren can keep abreast of the world in 
‘he advance of aviation until we bring 
passenger and express divisions to 
creater volume. 

The large extent to which the public 
s aware of the ultimate potentiality of 
he new industry is pretty accurately 

-quged by investment statistics. Listed 

ronautical stocks total more than a 
Ilion dollars, and in 1928 about half 
_ billion was invested in aviation stock 
ssues of all descriptions, exclusive of 
sums that were advanced by private 
banking interests. 

Yet the estimated gross income of the 
ndustry in 1928 was only $50,000,000 


and some authorities say that this figure 

may be reached only by including re- 

—— to all the collateral manufactur- 
g interests. 

The great need of the air- -transport 
Dusiness is volume, both of mail and 
Passenger traffic. This was made clear 
in 1928 when air-mail rates were re- 
duced, with the result that the pound- 
age increased and profits expanded cor- 
respondingly, 

Che reduction of air-mail rates brought 
4 considerable increase in business, but 
there is some difference of opinion as to 
‘ow much. The postage rate was reduced 
from ten cents to five cents for the first 
unce, the rate remaining ten cents for 
each additional ounce. As a result of 
the reduction, the total air mail trans- 
Ported in the United States in 1928 is 


Sven as 4,061,481 pounds as against 
1,270,299 in 1927. 
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doubtless raise the 


The estimated poundage for the 
first quarter of this year is 1,300,- 
000, at the annual rate of 5,200,000 
pounds. But experienced operators 
say that some of the mail has been 
counted twice in these figures, and 
that actually the new rate only a 
little more than doubled the total 
handled. 

As an example of the effect of the 
reduced postage rates on earnings of 
transport lines, the income state- 
ment ofthe National Air Transport, Inc., 
one of the largest lines in the country, 
is of interest. 

It should be noted, however, that this 
picture of present profits does not take 
into account the replacement of past 
losses, and also that several months do 
not indicate what a year will show be- 
cause the business of aerial transporta- 
tion is highly affected by the seasons. 
The statement follows: 
























Radio telephoning between plane and ground will 


traveling public’s confidence 


In the first month that the lower rate 
applied, the National Air Transport car- 
ried almost twice as much mail as in 
July under the old rate, and for the last 
five months of the year averaged more 
than double the July figure. The com- 
pany earned a profit of $356,000 during 
the last five months of the year, which 
was at the annual rate of about $1.30 
a share on the 650,000 shares of no par 
value stock outstanding. 

It should be noted also that the in- 
creased volume of air mail is being ac- 
companied by a sharp decline from the 
original $3 a pound contracts to prices 
ranging from sixty cents to $1.40 a 

(Continued on page 75) 











1928 1927 

Operating revenue.......... $1,652,629 $556,947 
Costs iad demacietin ...... 1,108,281 602,956 

Operating profit......... 544,348  *46,009 
See eee 271,702 151, 1839 

OE or ee 272,646 *197,848 
Other income and adjustments 1,534 8,024 

Profit .... 274,180 *189,824 
*Loss 














The New Conquest of the Ohio—By Earl Horter 


A NEW chapter in the colorful history of the Ohio 
River has begun with the recent completion of Dam 
53, last link in the chain of dams which will provide 
a nine-foot river stage from Pittsburgh to Cairo, IIL., 
and free navigation from the seasonal menace of low 
water. Bark canoes of the Indians, bateaux of the 
French, flatboats of the pioneers, the first crude 
steam craft, Federal gunboats, and palatial side- 


wheelers in succession have plied the Ohio’s broad 
bosom. Now in turn come the monster tows of mod- 
ern commerce such as the steamer Monongahela 
here pushes from the lock at Louisville—14,000 tons 
of steel bound down from Pittsburgh. 

The project, completed after 50 years and at a 
cost of nearly $120,000,000, forms a part of the 
world’s greatest inland waterways system 
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Merlin Hall Aylesworth 


The Listener Rules Broadcasting 


By MERLIN HALL AYLESWORTH 


OURTEEN men recently 
sat about a table in a Fifth 
Avenue office. They were 
all experienced radio work- 
_ ers, the executive staff of 
he world’s largest radio organ- 
izatic mn. The chief executive pro- 
pe unded two questions and asked 
“ach person to present written 


aN — 
auiswers 


What is radio broadcasting?” 


_What is its primary function?” 

Fourt en widely different answers 
si submitted, Each executive had re- 
sponced trom his own departmental 
~ Ol view, and naturally, each saw 


roalyy 


argely as he himself participated 


t 






“ets Saw radio broadcasting as 









President, The National Broadcasting Company 


THE convenience of radio in educa- 
tion and entertainment is apparent. Not 
so obvious is the time and thought nec- 
essary to provide programs that will 
best serve the public. To that considera- 
tion Mr. Aylesworth invites attention 
in this article, the second of a series on 


Se . . «f- 
radio’s economic and scientific aspects 


a mechanical matter; to the musical di- 
rector radio meant music. The corpora- 
tion counsel defined it in legal terms; the 
program manager considered it in terms 
of announcements and artists and stu- 
dios. To the continuity director, radio 
appeared as a problem in literary psy- 
chology. The commercial departments 


responded in terms of advertis- 
ing clients. Others thought in 
measures of wire lines and asso- 
ciated stations. 

But in all these diversified 
definitions there was one com- 
mon denominator. Every re- 
sponse referred to the underlying 
principle of radio broadcasting 
and its functions—the element 
of service. 


Radio broadcasting in America is es- 
sentially and exclusively a service insti- 
tution. As such it entered the social and 
economic life of the nation, and as such 
it appears certain to remain. It is a 
stabilized industry with definitely es- 
tablished potentialities, as well as cer- 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Two thousand years ago a well-traveled Greek said, “A great city 
is a great desert.” Today the boosters of a thousand cities tell us 
that towering buildings and crowded streets indicate progress 















owns Have What Cities Promise 


By THOMAS C. POWELL 


President, Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railway Company 


DECORATIONS BY GEORGE ILLIAN 


REMENDOUS 
size, whether in a 
city or an industry, 
does not neces- 
sarily mean effi- 
ciency ; great size 
in a city means 
a struggle for health and a strenuous 
existence even to carry out the simple 
process of living. 

A moderate-sized community has 
‘very opportunity for comfort that any 
‘reat city can offer; a moderate-sized 
community has a greater opportunity 
an any other for health, personal asso- 
“lation and real prosperity. 

5 This is not an argument in favor of a 
back to the farm” movement; it is an 
analysis of the advantages of a small 
“mmunity as a business and social cen- 
“" aS compared with the large centers 
“| population. It is written from the 
‘tandpoint of experience and observa- 


uion. 





The 1930 census will probably show 


that we have: ; 

= me have in the continental United 
va 4 Population of at least 120 mil- 
on. To arrive at the number living 


There is no reason why a commu- 


nity can’t be a happy place to live 


neither on the farms nor in the great 
centers we should deduct the probable 
farm quota of about 28 million and 
another 28 million who are congregated 
in cities of 300,000 population and more. 

This leaves about 64 million men, 
women and children, more than one- 
half our total population, living in com- 
munities ranging from 2,500 to 300,000 
people where conditions are the most 
desirable we have been able to achieve 
in this country. 


Just what is “‘a city’’? 


IT IS NOT easy to define the various 
kinds of communities in America. Off 
hand, it might be said that the incor- 
porated village is the least populous 
kind of corporate municipality and that 
the city is the largest and most populous 
kind of municipality. But, although a 
municipality is defined as “an incor- 
porated borough, town or city,” there 
are no general rules in the United 
States exactly defining any one of them. 

Oak Park, IIl., with a population of 
about 60,000, claims to be the largest 








village, but Vergennes, Vt., has for 
years boasted that it is the smallest 
city. Its population is less than 2,000. 
Brookline, Mass., with 40,000 people 
still remains a “town” and declines to 
be called a city. 

In some states, including Minnesota, 
New Jersey, Connecticut and Pennsy]- 
vania, a ““‘borough”’ corresponds to what 
we know as incorporated towns or vil- 
lages in other states. 

It would be safe to say, therefore, 
that about 64,000,000 people in the 
United States living neither on the farms 
nor in the great cities are in “‘villages”’ 
or “towns” or “boroughs” or “‘cities.”’ 

There is no doubt that the larger 
cities are growing rapidly, but in what 
are known as “metropolitan areas’’ 
people are moving from the congested 
interior sections to the outlying suburbs. 

Many of these moving from the smaller 
communities to the larger do so under 
the impression that the opportunity for 
comfort and freedom and profit is 
greater than in the place they have left. 
Generally speaking, they are disappoint- 
ed, nor is this disappointment a realiza- 
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tion of the Twentieth Century only. 
Nearly 2,000 years ago a well-traveled 
Greek said, “A great city is a great 
desert.” 

Population, therefore, is not the only 
thing to be considered, but nevertheless 
the active secretaries of a thousand 
places would make us believe that hap- 
piness, prosperity and comfort are 
founded on population and that crowd- 
ed and noisy streets indicate real prog- 
ress. 

More accurate critics, such as Hilaire 
Belloc and Dean Inge, complain respec- 
tively of ‘The torture of a great city” 
and, in connection with better govern- 
ment, of “the impotence of size.” 


We're just like the savages 


SOMEONE has written, “The savage, 
inconsistent in his moral life, is equally 
inconsistent, equally unable to ‘keep 
straight’ in his house building and his 
road building.’”’ In some respects the 
dwellers in our great cities, or at least 
those responsible for the management 
of those cities, have not advanced very 
far beyond the foresight of the savage. 

Washington, once called ““The City 
of Magnificent Distances” and now 
progressing rapidly toward being the 
most beautiful city in America, prob- 
ably stands almost alone so far as the 
original plan is concerned as a com- 
munity designed for comfort, good order, 
and convenience of access. But from the 
very beginning these wise plans were 
destroyed by high land prices, poor 
architecture and the resulting crowded 
rows of unattractive houses, so that as 
Washington has grown in size the city 
proper has become less desirable for 
residence, and men are seeking comfort 
and quiet on the outside. 

The appearance of the heart of Wash- 
ington is being improved and beautified 
not because of a more attractive resi- 
dential development but through the 
construction and ornamentation of the 
great buildings which are the workshops 
of government and busi- 
ness. 

Many a village in Eu- 
rope and America was first 
grouped around a water 
supply. The town pump 
was the central point and 
the gathering place. As the 
distribution of water was 
extended, the community 
expanded, but among the 
older civilizations only the 
Romans provided ample 
water for public use from 
the beginning, and so it 
can be said that “their 
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towns had unity” and that “the va- 
rious parts were in some sense harmo- 
nized, none being neglected and none 
grievously overindulged, and that the 
whole was treated as one organism.” 
Can the same be said of any of the great 
cities in the United States? 

Those people are fortunate who live 
in or adjacent to communities having 
populations ranging from 50,000 to 100,- 
000. There is no longer any oppressive 
isolation. These places are just as much 
in touch with each other and with the 
world as the great cities can hope to be. 
The many comforts of American life are 
equally available no matter what the 
size of the community. 

The railroads, the motor vehicles, the 
telephone, telegraph and radio, the air- 
plane, now utilized for passenger, mail 
and express service, all contribute to 
easy communication, social contact and 
to education. It will not be long before 
many will enjoy that latest wonder, tele- 
vision. 

One does not need to live in a city of 
even 10,000 people to get the benefit of 
the motion pictures which bring nct 
only to our door but within our very 
household a clear visual demonstration 
not only of all the sections of the world 
but all the public events, sports, amuse- 
ments and the everyday topics of con- 
versation. 


Happiness in small towns 


THE smaller communities may enjoy 
all these advantages as the result of in- 
tensive study of men and women who 
by analysis, experimentation and the 
application of scientific knowledge have 
added each year to the pleasant possibil- 
ities of life. Much credit must also be 
given those who, through intelligent 
foresight and hard work, have applied 
these inventions and discoveries to the 

betterment of our daily surroundings. 
To enjoy the fruits of their labor, 
men and women require plenty of light, 
abundant water, uncontaminated air, 
quick communication, 
and, through all these 
the opportunity of social 
contact and higher ed- 

ucation. 

There is no valid ex- 
cuse for a community 
to be anything but a 

happy place to live, but 
as cities become larger 
happiness disappears 
and we have in its place 
excitement, turmoil, 
sickness, disorder, ex- 
travagance and a con- 
tinual change of loca- 


tion, all of which contribute to the gen- 
eral state of mind which is called : 
struggle for existence.” 

Large cities can be detected from the 
air by the pall of smoke resulting from 
close concentration of residences anq 
manufacturing plants with few open 
spaces to counteract the effects of indus. 
trial congestion. Accurate tests made 
in one instance have developed that 
after the sun sets on hot days the tem. 
perature of the city under the smoke 
pall remains higher than that of the 
surrounding countryside for three or 
four hours. In other words, the people 
of the city are not relieved from the 
heat until nine or ten o’clock. 

A survey made to develop the cost of 
medical care, taking in every state, has 
shown that the individual outlay among 
the farm families was $22.62, while in 
New York the community spent last 
year $150,000,000 for doctors, nurses, 
hospitals, clinics, drugs—caring for the 
sick—at a per capita cost of $25. Some 
2,400,000 patients visited the 675 mu- 
nicipal and private clinics. 

No wonder it has keen necessary to 
invent and develop the ultra-violet ray 
transmitting lamp. It has been found 
that “ultra-violet rays, whether from 
the sun or from mercury or carbon 
lamps, prevent and cure rickets, are 
valuable for general well-being,” but 
20 minutes of good, clear sunlight 1s 
probably just as effective as a much 
longer use of the expensive apparatus. 

Communities should ke classified not 
according to population but according 
to those things which make them sult- 
able and attractive places to live. 

A city under an honest and capable 
city government, backed by the alert 
citizens of the community should have: 


‘a 


(a) Pure water. 

(b) Complete sewer system. 

(c) Well-paved thoroughfares proper!s 
maintained. 

(d) Good schools, including a technical 
school. 

(e) Efficient police and fire departments. 

(f) Fair taxes evenly distributed. 

(g) Good public library system supple- 
menting the school system. 

(h) Parks and an artistic spirit strong 
enough to keep them clean and orderly 

(i) A proper building code enforced to 
protect the appearance of the city and 
create a low insurance rate. 

(j) Good churches. 


The small city’s advantage 


ALL these advantages can be obtained 
much more effectively in a small city 
than in a large one, mainly because 
there can be greater personal contac! 
(Continued on page 174) 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


The average wage of railroad. workers has increased every year since 1923 


EW decisions ever ren- 
dered by the United 
States Supreme Court 
have raised so many 
questions as that in the 
O'Fallon railroad valuation 
case. What does it mean? How 
will it affect railroad stocks? 
a it affect railroad 
rates: 
The most widely differing 
views have been expressed. 
Some persons have predicted 
that the decision will almost 
double the valuation placed 
on the railroads. One news- 
. ‘per story said it involved $2,000,000,- 
00 annually in freight rates; President 
Hoover predicted it would not result in 
9 y advance in rates. Immediately after 
the decision was announced, prices of 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


THE ST. LOUIS and O'Fallon railroad, 12 
miles long, has become one of the most im- 
portant in the country because of a Supreme 
Court decision that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s method of fixing its value was 
improper. 

The decision may increase the valuation 
of all railroads. How will this affect railroad 
stock and fares? 


railway stocks sharply advanced, but 
they declined almost as quickly and as 
much. 

Railroad valuation is a subject re- 
garding which many persons have found 


it convenient to change their 
minds. Radicals of yesterday 
such as William Jennings 
Bryan and Senator Robert M. 
La Follette, Sr., of Wisconsin, 
both of whom finally reversed 
their views as to how a valu- 
ation should be made, are 
more responsible than all the 
conservatives of their time 
for the Supreme Court hav- 
ing made a decision which the 
radicals of today, such as Sen- 
ators Smith Brookhart of 
Iowa and Burton K. Wheeler 
of Montana, agree to most 
roundly denounce. 

The law providing for a valuation was 
passed in 1913. Senator La Follette esti- 
mated that it would take three years to 
make it. The Interstate Commerce 
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Depreciation of bridges like 
this and of the trains that 
cross them figures in fixing 
the valuation to be set on 
railroad properties 


Commission thought it would 
take from five to seven years. 
The decision in the O'Fallon 
case was handed down 16 years 
after these predictions were 
made, and it probably will be 
a long time before the final val- 
uations are reached in accord- 
ance with this decision. 


Cost forecasts fail 


SENATOR La Follette esti- 
mated that a valuation would 
cost the Government $2,400,000 
and the railways an equal 
amount. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission estimated it 
would cost the Government 
from $10,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000. It already has cost the 
Government about $35,000,000 
and the railroads about $115,- 
000,000. 

As these forecasts and the subsequent 
developments indicate, railroad valua- 
tion has been a hazardous subject about 
which to prophesy. After all, however, 
the only persons whom these develop- 
ments have really astonished and con- 
founded are those who formerly saw in 
valuation a means of greatly reducing 
railway rates, and who now, as a result 
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A valuation based on reproduction costs alone, would, theo- 
retically, permit a 12 per cent advance in freight rates alone 


of the O’Fallon decision, see in it a 
means of greatly increasing them. 
Railway executives formerly opposed 
the making of a valuation upon the 
ground that it would be impracticable 
as a basis for rate regulation, but they 
never feared it much. Likewise, now, 
while many men in public life, because 
of the O’Fallon decision, are anticipat- 





ing a valuation of $40,000,000,000 and 
a huge increase in rates to pay a return 
on it, railway executives are speaking 
conservatively of the probable results. 

To understand what the O’Fallon de- 
cision means and something of its prob- 
able effects it is necessary to know the 
history of railroad valuation. A young 
lawyer named William Jennings Bryan. 
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resident on the Democratic 
ticket 1n 1896, appeared as an attorney 
for the state in the Nebraska rate case 
(Smythe vs. Ames), which was decided 


py the Supreme Court in 1898. 


who ran f pt 


Supported reproduction costs 


TIMES were hard, wages and prices 
were lower than they were when the 
railroads were built, and Mr. Bryan con- 
tended that “the present value of the 
roads, as measured by the cost. of re- 
production, is the basis upon which the 
ocofits should be computed.” 

| The Supreme Court only partially 
aoreed with him. It held that railroads 
were entitled to rates that would yield 
a fair return on a fair valuation, and 
that in making a valuation not only 
the cost of reproduction but the orig- 
inal cost of construction and all other 
elements of value should be given 
weight. The same principle was enun- 
ciated in a number of early railroad and 


What would it cost to reproduce terminals like the “or = 
York? If the railroads did not own the land, could they buy 1 


public utility cases in which the weight 
given to the cost of reproduction re- 
sulted in valuations being made lower 
than they would have been if invest- 
ment alone had been considered. 

In spite of their theoretical legal right 
to a “fair return” many of the railroads 
were bankrupted by the panic and de- 
pression of the nineties, but soon after 
that period they became quite prosper- 
ous. Many persons believed they were 
getting too prosperous. It was alleged 
that their securities were watered and 
that they were charging excessive rates 
to earn a return on the water. Then 
Senator La Follette began to advocate 
a valuation as a basis for the regulation 
of rates. The InterstateCommerce 
Commission supported him. 

Finally, in 1913, the valuation law of 
which he was the author, was passed. It 
was that law and not the Transportation 
Act of 1920, as many persons believe, 
that specifically required that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission should 
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“ascertain and report in detail as to 
each piece of property, other than land, 
the original cost to date, the cost of re- 
production new, the cost of reproduc- 
tion less depreciation, and all other ele- 
ments of value.” 

The railroads opposed a valuation 
and this law was written by the advo- 
cates of valuation. Why did they men- 
tion cost of reproduction? Presumably, 
first, because they knew the Supreme 
Court had required that it be considered, 
and, second, because they believed a 
valuation in which it was given weight 
would be less than the investment 
claimed by the railways. 


La Follette saw reductions 


SENATOR La Follette expressed great 
confidence that a valuation made under 
his law would justify substantial general 
reductions of rates. 
Wages and prices were increasing be- 
(Continued on page 216) 
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Give the Contractor 
a Chance! 


* 
By Thomas Thorne Flagler 


President, Associated General Contractors of America 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY OSCAR CESARE 


ENERAL contractors are 

targets for more bricks than 

the men of all other trades 

and professions combined. 

And, while some of these 
bricks are cast with ample reason, gen- 
eral contractors as a whole do not merit 
the almost universal suspicion and dis- 
trust in which they are held. 

The industry of which they are a part 
is second only to agriculture in size and 
age—and disorganization. The claim for 

ize is based on a program of about seven 

billion dollars in 1928. As to age, I can 
easily believe that after the first human 
beings had filled their stomachs they 
next contrived to fashion some sort of 
shelter. As to the disorganization that 
characterizes these two fundamental and 
essential industries, it is largely due, I 
believe, to the fact that they both are 
at the mercy of a marketing system 
which does not obtain for the better 
than average performer a fair return on 
the services rendered. 

Why is the construction industry, 


which by reason of its product’s per- 
manency, furnishes the final resting 
place of all the nation’s savings, so 
honey-combed with waste and irre- 
sponsibility that it does not have the 
confidence of its buying public? 


Putting cheapness first 


A MAN will retain a surgeon or a 
lawyer for the service he expects to 
receive and almost irrespective of 
the price. But when he undertakes 
to invest the savings of a lifetime in 
a building, he pursues the price 
fetish to its last ridiculous extreme. 
Ignoring skill, integrity and respon- 
sibility, he lets the work to the con- 
tractor who promises to do it cheap- 
est, and then he tries to protect him- 
self bv setting up conflicting factors 
of authority and inspection that ren- 
der an efficient performance impos- 
sible. 

If the evils due to faulty organiza- 
tion and inefficiency fell on the heads 


By reason of the permanency of its product the 
construction industry furnishes the final resting 
place for all of the nation’s savings 








WHEN you build, are you ready to pay an honest 
price for an honest service or do you try to get some- 
thing for nothing? The latter tendency has given rise 
to many of the evils that beset the construction in- 
dustry today. The remedy lies largely with you in 
your role of the building public 





of the builders alone, the matter 
would be of restricted interest. How- 
ever, the building public pays the 
bill in the long run and then passes 
it along in the shape of increased 
rent, expenses and costs so that every 
one ultimately contributes a share. 
In attempting to set forth one 
man’s views concerning certain detri- 
mental customs and practices affect- 
ing construction, let it be under- 
stood that I do not wish to reflect on 
the skill, integrity or responsibility 
of the average architect, engineer, 
contractor, or producer of the manu- 
factured articles used. I do say most 
emphatically, however, that there 
are entirely too many factors enter- 
ing into the average construction 
project—factors which embody the 
maximum of conflicting interests, 
mutual discord and inefficiency. 


Risk without protection 


IT MAY be true that in years gone 
by contractors were considered a 
pretty hard lot. They had to be hard 
to survive. I don’t know whether the 
present practice in competitive bid- 
ding grew out of this fact or whether 
our hard-boiled forefathers were vic- 
tims, like ourselves, of a system under 
which the contractor, who assumes 
all the risk of successful perform- 


ance, is furnished the least protection 
and has the least to say in the pro- 
ceedings on a given job. For instance, 
isn’t it ridiculous to ask a builder to 
sign a contract specifying a concrete 
floor slab and setting forth in detail just 
how the materials are to be propor- 
tioned, mixed and placed, and then, if 
all the directions are properly carried 
out and the slab fails, to make the 
builder entirely responsible? Yet such 
situations are created in many of the 
contracts let on the competitive basis. 

I believe, of course, in free, fair com- 
petition. Where competitive bidding is 
used in connection with a road project, 
a bridge, a dam or a building that can 
be exactly drawn and specified and where 
it is confined to bidders who are fairly 
equal in ability and resources it furnish- 
es an ideal method of awarding con- 
tracts. 

But the owner who lets his work on 
the competitive basis without selecting 
for his bidders capable and responsible 
concerns, simply puts a premium on 
the man who plans to skimp the most. 
In this day of quantity survey and 
double take-offs, the cost estimates of 
responsible contractors vary by surpris- 
ingly small amounts. The wild fluctu- 
ations we see in so many lettings are 
the results of sorely pressed or irrespon- 
sible bids on the one hand, and com- 
plimentary bids (bids intended to lose) 
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on the other. Mr. Average Man has an 
implicit but often misplaced confidence 
in the so-called specifications. This mys- 
tic document consists of from 50 to 250 
or more pages, frequently copied from 
previous specifications, old textbooks 
and literature put out by energetic man- 
ufacturers and material vendors. 

I have seen in a specification prepared 
by a Chicago architect a provision that 
Vermont granite was to be used in the 
rough stone work of a building to be 
erected within sight of Stone Mountain, 
Georgia, one of the finest deposits of 
granite in America. To pay the freight 
from Vermont to Georgia on this granite 
would be obviously ridiculous. 


A mistake or a “sleeper” 


IF THE item were large enough and if 
time permitted, which it frequently 
doesn’t, the point would be clarified. 
But if it did slip through into the con- 
tract documents it would either be 
through an honest mistake or it would 
be what we call a “sleeper,” a pro- 
vision put in by some tricky specifica- 
tion writer so that he might collect a 
little graft on threat of enforcing the 
clause literally. 

I might write at length about the 
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idiosyncrasies of specifications, but for 
the purpose of this article let me merely 
say that the present method of prepar- 
ing specifications contributes to the in- 
efficiency of the construction industry 
in two ways. 

First, the average specification is want- 
ing in clearness. It does not allow free 
choice of methods and material, quality, 
of course, considered, and it does not 
keep pace with the improvements con- 
stantly being made in field practices, as 
the actual operations on the jobs are 
called. 

Second, by the very nature of its rigid- 
ity it fails to provide for changing 
conditions which may occur during the 
progress of the operation, so that what 
may be desirable at the beginning of the 
work may be very undesirable later on. 

Not one set of plans out of a hundred 
is made entirely by the architect and 
his men. Usually the structural frame 
of the building is the work of an outside 
engineer. Occasionally the design of the 
frame is left to the bidder. 

If there ever was a case of hitching 
the cart before the horse, this is it. In- 
stead of leaving the design of the 
frame to the last, as is the present 
practice, it should be the first and most 
important consideration after the pre- 


It may be true that in years gone by contractors were con- 
sidered a pretty hard lot. They had to be hard to survive 


liminary layout of the room arrange. 
ment. If I had a small part of the mo 
that could be saved by fitting the archj. 
tectural ornamentation to a care{,); 
designed frame instead of trying to de 
sign a frame into a mass of arch 
tural effects, I would be a rich man 

But the design of the building is on), 
a small part of what we term “The 
Plans.”’ Every mechanical feature mus: 
have a layout and design, every mould. 
cornice and ornament must be detailed. 
Of this great mass of drawing, how much 
is generally done by the architect? Well. 
hardly any. 

Unfortunately, many architects fee! 
that when they have made their sketches 
and later have completed what are called 
the architectural drawings, which con. 
tain a few details to a slightly large: 
scale, they have finished designing the 
building. 

Other architects go a step further and 
expect to continue getting ideas and 
making additional details throughout 
the entire operation. 

In either event the next step aite: 
the building is designed is to call in the 
person who is to design the frame. Then 
perhaps some favored manufacturer o! 
valves and fittings is summoned to de- 
sign and lay out the heating system. 

After this comes somebody to 
lay out the plumbing, some- 
body to plan the electric wir- 
ing, some one to plan the ele 
vators, and some one to de- 
sign the ventilating system, 
if any. In addition to this 
small army working through 
the architect is another arm) 
of draftsmen, designers and 
estimators working in the 
offices of the contractors, the 
lumber mills, the sheet metal 
people, the ornamental bronze 
and iron companies and nu- 
merous other firms. 


ney 


e- 
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A case in point 


LET us take a case in which 
an architect shows a lobb; 
in an office building trimmed 
in marble. 

Now there are a number 0! 
factors contributing to the 
cost of that marble job. First, 
the stone has to be quarried 
and cut. The surfaces which 
are to be exposed in the 
finished job must he polished. 
and it is not practical or even 
possible to perform these 
operations at the building 
The cutting, polishing and 

(Continued on page 13- 
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Chains Have 
Evils, Too 





AND those who will lead the fight to 
stamp out the chain stores’ evils are the 
chains themselves, because they are the 


greatest sufferers. 


Here is a chain-store man who says 
that chains, to win public confidence, 
must wipe their slates clean 





By W. T. Grant 


Chairman of 


the Board, W. T. Grant Company 


GREAT deal said and written 
about chain-store evils is 
merely bunk. Some of it, 
however, is true. The chain 
store idea is inherently 

sound, and it seems a pity to have it 
besmirched by the petty knavery of a 
lew, 

Chain stores, it must be understood, 
are not like peas in a pod. They differ 
as widely from each other as do inde- 
pendent stores. There are good ones 
and I suppose there are bad ones in both 
‘ypes of merchandising. In the public 
mind, chains seem to be grouped to- 
gether, If a single unit of one company 
gets into disrepute in a community 
People are soon saying to themselves, 

ye Sa sample of chain-store selling.” 
Pris incident may have been only a 
intene ce Ss attempt to short- 
Ps Customer or misrepresent some 
‘lerchandise, but the result is as hard 


on chains generally as if every unit had 
transgressed. Since the public makes no 
distinction between chain systems, it 
is squarely up to the honest majority of 
chain-store executives not only to stay 
above suspicion themselves, but to see 
that every chain with which they come 
in contact stands equally foursquare. 


Evils do exist in chains 


THERE is no use trying to fool anyone. 
Evils do exist in some chain stores. It is 
up to the chain-store business to wipe 
its slates clean. This may seem to be a 
somewhat elemental discussion of ethics, 
or lack of ethics. It is not written with 
the idea of creating a sensation, but 
rather to remind chains and independ- 
ents alike that all retailers owe a funda- 
mental duty to the public. One thing we 
all have in common is the necessity of 


sticking to honesty. 





W. T. GRANT 


Chains are accused of being too shrewd 
in their buying. It is said that some of 
them tie up a manufacturer and then 
begin to beat down prices. Also it is 
alleged that they demand concessions 
of one sort or another which are the 
equivalent of lower prices. Maybe chains 
do these things in some cases, but I am 
inclined to feel that the critics have 
missed more important evils, and have 
stressed one which is of comparatively 
little importance. Selling at no profit, 
questionable financing, operating like a 
trust and other uneconomical practices 
are perhaps worse sore spots today. 

While I can only speak positively for 
my own firm, I sincerely doubt that 
chain buying practices are as bad as 
they are said to be. We are still buying 
from some of the firms we dealt with 
when we had only one store. 

In other words, we have bought from 
many of the same sources for more than 
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20 years. If we had been hammering 
down prices unreasonably all the time 
could they have stayed in business? 
Could they have continued to supply 
us with merchandise of uniformly good 
quality? Would we have had their good 
will over such a period? In every case 
I believe our relations with producers 
are satisfactory to both sides. 

Price is not the all-important consid- 
eration it is pictured. It is by no means 
the great advantage commonly sup- 
posed. As an independent, I was able 
to do business on a smaller margin of 
gross profit than we can with more than 
200 stores. Size brings restrictions along 
with its benefits. The wide-awake inde- 
pendent can go to market and get bar- 
gains in odd lots and in small quantities 
which a chain of stores cannot touch. 

Retailing will be better off when all 
merchants begin to see that there are 
wastes right down the line which can 
be eliminated. Buying in quantity is an 
advantage, but it is not so important 
as the uninitiated believe. 


Just who does buy at home 


IT IS often charged that chains do not 
benefit the community because they do 
not buy at home. Does the independent 
merchant? If the chains do not buy at 
home, where do they buy? They all buy 
some place. Look over a list of the 
sources from which a chain buys, and 
it will be seen the geographic distribu- 
tion is surprisingly wide. A lot of com- 
munities are benefited by chain-store 
buying, but no brass bands are out cele- 
brating the fact. 

I sometimes suspect that manufac- 
turers are too much to blame for their 
own marketing troubles. A fine product 
will win out in ary competition, no mat- 
ter how stiff. The manufacturer with a 
good product offers an opportunity to 
us but often he acts as though it was 
anything but that. Many of them 
truckle and bow and scrape before cus- 
tomers until respect for both product 
and producer have vanished. 

Hundreds, probably thousands, of 
buyers or purchasing agents have been 
ruined by manufacturers who pat them 
on the back and make them feel im- 
portant because they are spending the 
money of someone else. The buyer tends 
to get an exaggerated opinion of his 
own importance unless he isan unusually 
sensible man. 

When the manufacturers spoil him 
by telling him that he is a great man, 
just the sort of fellow who is likely to 
go far, they are making trouble for them- 
selves and others. The buyer may be- 
come almost impossible to deal with on 
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any fair basis. If marketing problems 
are difficult, they will become no easier 
through the establishment of relation- 
ships which are anything but business- 
like. 

The methods of some chains make me 
just as tired as they do any critical inde- 
pendent. There are chains which are 
obviously set up for no reason except to 
make money. That is not enough. There 
should be honest value in the merchan- 
dise and a service in handling it. Chain- 
store clerks are often slovenly, rude and 
fresh. That is a pity; I firmly believe 
that chain-store operation offers one of 
the best futures a young man can find 
today. By proving this in our own or- 
ganization, we have no trouble in get- 
ting a high type of well educated appli- 
cants for positions. 

The stock and service in two appar- 
ently similar chain stores can be rad- 
ically different. One may be highly effi- 
cient, while the other is out of every- 
thing the public really wants, and will 
make a painful effort to sell something 
“just as good.” If the merchandise and 
the price are what they should be, there 
is no need to entice the public’s money 
away after getting it into a store ona 
profitless price bait. 

A friend of mine, incidentally a chain- 
store executive, stopped in a chain 
grocery store near New York City to 
make a few purchases. He ordered a 
pound and a half of beef. When the 
clerk handed it to him, he was told that 
the price was 75 cents. 

“But” said my friend, “the sign in 
your window says 33 cents a pound. If I 
still know how to figure that makes 
50 cents.” 


Then up jumped the joker 


“OH, YES,” laughed the clerk, “‘but 
that only applies when you buy a whole 
side of beef.’”” Thereupon my friend told 
the clerk where he could go and take the 
meat with him. Such incidents make me 
more impatient than they do any inde- 
pendent merchant. That sign in the win- 
dow was partly true, but to the cus- 
tomer it was almost entirely untrue. It 
sounds unbelievable, yet whether the 
blame rests with the chain manage- 
ment or with the local manager, the 
effect is the same in the public eye, and 
all chains get the full force of such 
apparently trivial crookedness, because 
the public has not yet learned that there 
is a vast difference between chains. 
There have been some indefinite 
charges about short-changing and that 
some chain units have been using crook- 
ed adding machines. This can be car- 
ried on only by the local managers, but 


unless chains stamp out such practices 
they are going to suffer, and suffer Loe 
and painfully. 

Any manager clever enough and crook. 
ed enough to steal from the public wi] 
find twice as many opportunities to stea| 
from his own organization. It takes more 
than a fair wage policy to get good men. 


Don’t try to cheat the clerks 


THE EMPLOYES must be made to 
feel that the whole organization is sound 
and healthy from the heart out. Unless 
the humblest clerk respects and trusts 
the higher executives, he cannot have 
that hustling, brisk, self-respecting atti- 
tude which perhaps as much as any- 
thing else is responsible for chain-store 
success generally. 

Possibly the worst practice a chain 
can employ, and at the same time the 
most difficult to detect, would be to 
adopt the practices of the old-fashioned 
trust. Just the other day, the executive 
head of one of the large grocery chains 
told me he was positive that some gro- 
cery chains were putting “fighting” 
stores into communities with the idea 
of eliminating all other competition by 
ruthless price cutting. 

Once this end is achieved, prices will 
go back up. Prices in communities where 
units are more advantageously located 
are raised to allow for the temporary 
drop in volume in the units doing the 
price cutting. 

There may be some who hold that a 
little of this thing is all right. If it is 
wrong to do business without a profit 
on a large scale, it is also wrong to do 
business without profit on a small scale. 
The public seems to benefit at the time, 
but it pays for such merchandising folly 
in the end. I do not feel that I have the 
right to do business at a loss on any 
commodity. This, it seems to me, is the 
very heart of most of the chills and 
fever of distribution. 

Of course I do not believe in price 
maintenance that means sticking to a 
ridiculously high figure set by a mis- 
guided manufacturer. I feel that the re- 
tailer should have a lot to say in deter- 
mining the price the public is asked to 
pay. The manufacturer should not ask 
an impossible price in the first place. 
The public is the retort in which prices 
must be tested, and if the tests show a 
weakness, the producer is not justified 
in running to the lawmakers to ask for 
a law enabling him to fix prices at artifl- 
cial levels. 

In the matter of price, independents 
really have little cause to throw much 
mud at the chains. Price cutting and 

(Continued on page 144) 
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The shock would be mutual if the Fathers of the Republic met their modern admirers 


The Sedentary Age 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY LOUIS FANCHER 


HE methods of organization and 
production of the present have 
immense advantages over those 
of the past—advantages of which 
most moderns are fully con- 
scious. They have, however, certain dis- 
advantages, which, although of less 
weight in the balance, are important 
enough to deserve recognition in the 
hope that some way may be found of 
mitigating them. 

They are connected in the main with 
two facts, one, which has been generally 
‘ecognized, namely, the greater special- 
zation of work in an advanced system 
of production: the other, which has been 
much less noticed, that all the most im- 
portant work is done by sedentary 
people, who stay almost motionless in 
their offices. 
he ellington rode around the battle- 
leld of Waterloo ona horse, and saw for 
himself What was happening in every 
05 “ * Foch would have been just as 

petent at his job if he had not 


know ’ : 
wn how to sit on a horse, since his 


knowledge of the operations in progress 
was obtained sitting in a bureau sur- 
rounded by telephones and far enough 
from the guns to be not too much dis- 
turbed by noise. 


Generals have changed 


IN old days the qualities required in a 
general were not totally unlike those re- 
quired in a soldier. Now they are differ- 
ent at every point. The foot soldier 
must be able to march long distances, 
many soldiers must be proficient on 
horseback, and all soldiers must be brave 
under fire. The general need never walk 
except from his office to his motor car; 
he has no time to use a horse, because 
automobiles are quicker. If, by some 
extraordinary accident, he finds him- 
self under fire, it is a proof of incompe- 
tence. 

The qualities that he needs are those 
of a business organizer. The armies of 
the world have not yet discovered this 
fact, and still choose as their generals 


men who have distinguished themselves 
as officers. The country which first dis- 
covers the truth about modern general- 
ship, and therefore chooses as its com- 
manding officers self-made millionaires, 
will be invincible in the next war until 
the other nations are compelled to fol- 
low suit. 

What applies to the command of arm- 
ies applies equally to all other impor- 
tant enterprises in the modern world. I 
do not know whether Henry Ford has 
ever ridden in one of his own machines, 
but to have done so would certainly 
not have improved him at his job. In 
big business the ultimate power rests 
with the banks, but a banker is not ex- 
pected to visit the factories, stockyards 
or ranches, which his credit keeps in 
being. I am aware from advertisements 
that Mr. Gillette does not wear chin 
whiskers, but he might without impair- 
ing the quality of his razors. 

In old days it was thought that the 
eye of the master was necessary to cause 
employes to do their best, but nothing 
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I learned that the cobbler was visiting the black- 
smith and discussing with him the affairs of China 


short of supernatural powers would en- 
able, say, the president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to keep his eye on all his 
employes. 

The same thing has happened in gov- 
ernment as in business, although for 
sentimental reasons a man is still ex- 
pected to be on the spot on great oc- 
casions. Mr. Hoover visited the area of 
the Mississippi floods, but he could 
have dealt with the matter just as 
well from Washington if the senti- 
mental factor had not intervened. To 
decide a question concerning the St. 
Lawrence Waterway it is not neces- 
sary, indeed it is a waste of time, to 
visit the region concerned; every- 
thing can be done just as well by 
means of maps and statistics and the 
reports of geological experts. 


The day of remote control 


AS a result of all this, our age, so far 
as the great ones of the earth are 
concerned, is the sedentary age. 
Power is in the hands of men who 
never see, or at any rate never need 
to see, the actual work that they con- 
trol. 

Even politicians, who in the old 
days used to meet the electorate at 
great meetings, and still, through 
force of tradition, occasionally do so, 


are being relieved of this necessity by 
the radio, and will soon cause their fea- 
tures and mannerisms to be familiarized 
by means of the ta'kies. 

The man who speaks straight to the 
great heart of the people, whose golden 
words stir enthusiasm in the humblest 
homes throughout the land, will never 
come face to face with those he is ad- 





Foch need not have known how to sit on a horse 


dressing. Perhaps the really successful 
politician will try his speeches first , n 
the charwoman and the office boy, but 
they will suffice him as representative 
specimens of the democracy. 

In all this there is no doubt something 
to regret. Charles XII careering on his 
horse from Sweden to Turkey is a pic- 
turesque figure; every boy deplores the 
fact that there are no longer any high. 
waymen and that piracy has ceased ex. 
cept in the China Sea. Julius Caesar 
was captured by pirates, and came to 
be on terms of intimate banter with 
them; his knowledge of the world, de- 
rived from such incidents, must have 
far exceeded that of any modern mag- 
nate. 


Power and paper knowledge 


THOSE who have power nowadays have 
only an abstract paper knowledge of the 
matters they control. 

I myself have invested money (alas, 
very little) in Pernambuco, a place of 
which I had never heard until I did so. 
This divorce of power from experience 
is a serious matter. In politics it is in 
some degree mitigated by democracy, 
but in business there is, as yet, nothing 
whatever to mitigate it. 

This is one of the reasons for the 
growth of socialism in Europe. The 
worker dislikes the feeling that his fate 
is in the hands of men who have prob- 
ably never seen the town in which he 
works and have no concrete knowledge 
of the sort of life he has to live. It is 
true that the value of this direct knowl- 
edge derived from personal experience 
is often less than that of the more ab- 
stract knowledge to be 
acquired in an office. 

The distress in the 
mining industry in Eng- 
land, for example, might 
be relieved by the dis- 
covery of a new coal field, 
but a man sitting in a 
London office would be 
much more likely to know 
how to take advantage of 
such a discovery than a 
man who had spent his 
life becoming familiar 
with mines. 

Nevertheless, the ab- 
sence of direct and varied 
experience is regrettable, 
and this absence exists 
both in the case of the 
great administrator and 
the man whose whole 
working life is spent in a 
coal mine. 

The situation of the 
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Every boy regrets that piracy 
persists only in the China Sea 





creat modern executive is really only 
one illustration of the general principle 
of specialization. Just as his experience 
is less varied than that of Julius Caesar 
or the Duke of Wellington, so the ex- 
perience of a man who performs one 
monotonous task in a factory is less 
varied than that of the old-fashioned 
handicraftsman. 

I spend a part of each year in a small 

village in Cornwall, where the 
cobbler and the blacksmith 
carry on their trade by the time 
honored methods of the past; 
their work is better and cheaper 
than any to be found where 
modern industrial methods exist. 
The two men are of quite ex- 
ceptional intelligence, and the 
width of their interests is as- 
tonishing. It has happened to 
me to have difficulty in finding 
the cobbler, and to discover at 
last that he was visiting the 
blacksmith to discuss the affairs 
of China. I found on investiga- 
tion that the views of both were 
shrewd and singularly well in- 
formed. They both enjoy life 
and have a leisurely existence, 
and I am persuaded that, al- 
though their earnings are small, 
their happiness exceeds that of 
the great majority of industrial 
workers. I may add that these 
two men are the leaders of the 
local Labor Party. 


The privileged minorities 


VARIETY in work is nowadays 
the privilege of a majority com- 
posed of two opposite sections. 
On the one hand are those who 
represent the decaying remnants 
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of older methods, and on the other, 

those who supply the brains for the 

newer mechanisms. Of the former the 

cobbler and blacksmith of whom I 

have been speaking are instances; so 

are agricultural laborers, sailors on 
sailing ships, pioneers and empire 
builders. 

The charm of empire building to 
the energetic young Englishman is 
that it supplies work without monot- 
ony—a charm so great as to make 
him prefer the risks of fever and as- 
sassination in an African swamp to 
the lucrative safety of an office at 
home. But the empire builder and 
the pioneer belong to a vanishing 
order, just as truly as does the handi- 
craftsman. 

Before long there will be no frontier 
for the pioneer, and the empires will 
all have been built. There is danger in 

this, since it drives adventurous spirits 
into politics, where they are likely to be 
subversive and violent. 

It is true that for a man whose pleas- 
ure consists in using his brains rather 
than exercising power over other men, 
there is great scope within the modern 
system. Men of science, inventors, econ- 
omists, consulting engineers, medical 
specialists, all find opportunity to ex- 
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ercise the highest of intelligence com- 
bined with work that has a considerable 
amount of variety. 

A man who has to make a mineralog- 
ical survey of Northern Canada, for ex- 
ample, can combine brains with adven- 
ture in a thoroughly old-fashioned way; 
but such jobs are few, and in general the 
brain worker is condemned to a life 
which is physically unadventurous. If 
he is satisfied with mental adventure, he 
may be happy; if not, he is likely to 
suffer. 

It is difficult from a practical point of 
view to maintain that the old variety in 
work should be preserved. Kropotkin 
used to urge that all the work connected 
with books should be done by authors. 
When an author had finished writing a 
book he should find other authors to 
help with the printing and binding. One 
infers, what is otherwise known, that he 
did not live in a literary clique, for, if 
he had, he would have realized the diffi- 
culty of getting one author to set up 
another author’s book. 


A move for fewer books 


THE only strong argument I can see in 
favor of his plan is that it would im- 
(Continued on page 142) 





The consultant will maintain a Robot in his office to 
deal with the ladies who wish to reduce their weight 





The Map of the Nation's Business 


CCORDING to 
the almanac 
and the ther- 
mometer, mid- 
summer is and 

has been here but it has not 
been a traditional midsum- 
mer in either trade or in- 
dustry. That is, produc- 
tion as a whole has been 
and is at a higher rate than 
ever before in peace time 
while good digestion in the 
form of trade distribution 
waits upon business appe- 
tite to an extent rarely if 
ever witnessed before. 





What of the future? 


THIS in brief sums up 
more than half of the sum- 
mer season of 1929 but 
there still remains a sug- 
gestion of the old war-time 
question of “where do we 


go from here”’ in the facts 
that the crop situation ap- 
pears less satisfactory than 
a year ago at this time, the 
money tightness of spring 
has reappeared with the 
enormous movement to 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, Bradstreet's 





BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest month of 1929 and the same month of 1928 and 


1927 compared with the same month of 192 


Latest | 

Month \Same Month 
Available 1929 
Pig Iron SP ALCe July 117 


Production and Mill Consumption 


Steel Ingots ‘ ; na 133 109 
Mine (U.$.)....... July 110 102 
Zinc—Primary ee 112 105 


Copper 


Coal—Bituminous J 94 


Petroleum ... J 137 116 
Electrical Energy ; 134 118 


Cotton Consumption. Seren y 120 


Automobiles. .... ee eer Sk pee babys 123 111 
Rubber Tires ps oS oad a) 152 126 
-} *ortland. . o4% 104 


Cement 
Construction 


Contricts Awarded—36 States—Dollar Values . y : 117 
—36 States—Square Feet. 124 


Contracts Awarded 
Labor 
Factory Employment (U.S )—F.R.B. 
Factory Pay Roll (U.S.)—F.R.B.. 
Wages 
Transportation 
Freight Car Loadings ae eee July 100 
Gross Operating Revenues Piewa shel 98 
Net Operating Income.... 88 
Trade— Domestic 


Bank Debits—New York City................. 4 127 
Bank Debits—Outside : X) July 117 100 
Business Failures— Number ; eet July 109 107 
Business Failures— Liabilities iv 109 100 
Department Stores Sales—F.R.B. ‘ i 100 
Five and Ten Cent Store Sales—4 Chains. aly 124 112 
Houses... . 187 126 


Mail Order Houses Sales—2 
Wholesale Trade—F.R.B 
Trade—F oreign 
Exports 
Imports. 
Finance 
Stock Prices—30 Industrials 
Stock Prices—20 Railroads. ... 
Number of Shares Traded... 


. June 100 


. June 105 





Value of Bonds Sold 

New Corporate Capital Issues— Domestic. . 

Interest Rates—Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months . 
Wholesale Prices 

U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics........ 


July 128 
July 262 


. June 96 


1928 


—Per Capita (N.Y.)........... 102 


6 


1926 = 100% 
95 
steel have continued to 
hold their places as the 
leading barometers of pro- 
97 duction with pig iron in 
July showing the third 
largest monthly and the 
fifth largest daily produc- 
it tion ever recorded; steel 
95 ¢ ingot production only a 
small percentage off from 
4 the top that was reached in 
80 May;both of these happen- 
ings topping seven months’ 
totals of production sur- 
passing all previous years. 


88 





98 


June 117 115 


94 Heavy industries active 


MACHINERY and tool 
production has been of 


July 220 135 
. July 151 120 
a July 239 106 
Bond Prices—40 Bonds July 98 101 


86 


185 9 record size and unfilled or- 
July } 102 130 


ders for locomotives about 
97 9: equal the total of ship- 


Bradstreet’s........... a ae: 100 104 99 


Dun’s... : P 104 105 101 

July 1914 =100% 
June 
1929 1928 


June 

Retail Purchasing Power, July 1914—100 

Purchasing Power of the Retail Dollar . 63 

Purchasing Power of the Clothing Dollar 60 
Purchasing Power of the Food Dollar 
Purchasing Power of the Rent Dollar . 


63 
X Exel. Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, ’ Philadelphi a, Detroit, San Francisco, 


and New York. 
. Preliminary. 


Prepared for Nation's Business by General Statistical Division, Western Electric 


Company. 


ments for 1928. In others 
of the heavy industries 
too, activity is manifest. 
Soft coal production for 
July shows gains over June 
and July last year; produc- 
tion of electricity for June 
despite the lessened out- 


June 
1927 
62 61 
59 59 
65 63 
62 59 





market of new wheat at considerably 
higher prices than ruled a year ago and 
speculation, whether in stocks or grains, 
although discouraged at times, remains 
as rampant as ever before at this ordi- 
narily quiet period. 

Evidence backing up these state- 
ments as to speculative activity is at 
hand in the July reports of record sales 
of wheat futures which broke the hither- 
to peak totals of December, 1924; in the 
fifth largest month’s sales of stocks on 
the New York Exchange; high record 
totals of similar transactions on other 
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exchanges or stock markets; the largest 
monthly bond transactions in more than 
a year and the third largest totals of 
bank clearings and bank debits—all of 
this with brokers’ loans at a new high; 
call money ranging from eight to 12 
per cent; time loans one to two per 
cent above a month ago and an ad- 
vance in Federal Reserve rates over- 
hanging the market for six months past. 
{Since the above was written the bank 
rate has been put at six per cent with 
only a momentary effect on the stock 
market.—Editor.] In industry, iron and 


put from water power, con- 

sequent upon a hot, dry 

season, was only 2.6 per cent below the 
December peak and production of pe- 
troleum and of its chief offspring, gaso- 
line, set up new peaks in the first 
month of summer with all of these com- 
modities except coal recording new 
high records of production or use for 
the half year. Shoe manufacturing for 
June and the half year increased 2.5 
per cent in each case over a year ago. 
Car loadings were swelled by probably 
record iron ore shipments and an un- 
exampled early and heavy movement 
of winter wheat passed the 1,100,000 
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Business Conditions as 
of August 1, 1929 








car mark in the last week of 
July, the earliest on record, 
with the figures for live stock 
finally showing a gain. 

Even new building permit 
values which have lagged 
slightly year by year since 
1925, in July actually exceed- 
ed those of June—something 
unusual this—and although 
still well below those of July 
last year were only a small 
percentage behind the seven 
months of 1928. 





Silk deliveries high 


IT IS only fair to note, how- 
ever, that orders for lumber 
of late have been below pro- 
duction and that brick produc- 
tion is well below a year ago. 

In the textile trades deliver- 
ies of silk to mills in July were 
only twice exceeded. They 
were eight per cent larger 
than for the seven months 
last year. In cotton goods, the 
hot weather in June and July 
stimulated sales of light wear, 
wash dress materials especial- 
ly having had a big season. 
Curtailment for July was at 
the rate of 20 per cent, sales 
exceeded output and unfilled 
















The Map of 
Last Month 








A FURTHER slight clearing up of the slow 
spots in the southeastern quarter has fol- 
lowed the better trend of reports as to cot- 
ton prospects and tobacco prices in Georgia 
and gains in sentiment further westward. 
Florida, wrestling with bank and fruit fly 
troubles, explains the dull spot in that state. 
Higher prices for wheat and good prospects 
for corn west of the Mississippi have bright- 
ened the map in that area 




































orders increased. The continu- 
ance of the British cotton mill 
strike may have important ef- 
fects upon our export trade as 
well as upon that of some Eu- 
ropean countries. In woolen 
goods manufacturing, despite 
better buying and stronger 
prices for combing wools, the 
new season’s openings of new 
cloths reveal a slight reduc- 
tion from prices that pre- 
vailed a year ago. 

In lines of distribution, 
wholesale trade for June and 
the half year showed gains of 
2.9 per cent in each case over 
the like period of last year. 
Groceries, affected by chain- 
store competition, was the 
only one of nine lines to show 
a decrease from a year ago 
for the six months’ period. 





Chain sales grow 


IN RETAIL trade it must be 
recalled that July this year 
had one more business day 
than a year ago but the sales 
of mail-order and chain stores 
return increases so large that 
this difference—usually esti- 
mated at four per cent— 
(Continued on page 120) 








The Dairymen See It Through 


By JOHN D. MILLER 


Vice President and General Counsel, Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association, Inc. 






OR generations farmers of the 

United States devoted their 

energies to production alone. 

All their capital was invested 

in farms, herds, machinery and 
other production facilities. They had, 
however, no marketing system 
worthy of the name. 

In due time they found that grad- 
ually but surely they were falling be- 
hind in the race. Many of them 
awoke to the fact that a large part 
of their trouble was caused by lack 
of adequate marketing agencies. They 
saw that if they were to prosper, they 
must market more efficiently thecrops 
that they had efficiently produced. 

One of their products, the annual 
value of which usually exceeds that 
of any other farm products is milk. 
It, too, shared with other products 
the general lack of adequate market- 
ing agencies. Out of the situation 
came cooperative marketing, and it 
is with that phase of the movement 
involving the handling of milk, that we 
are concerned here. 

Cooperative marketing associations 
dealing in milk and milk products may 
in a general way be divided into two 
classes: those principally interested in 
handling milk that is consumed in fluid 
form and those principally interested in 
processing milk into butter, cheese or 
ccndensed milk and marketing these 
products. 

Of the latter class, the Land O’Lakes 
Creameries, Inc., of Minnesota, may be 
mentioned. It is the largest cooperative 
butter marketing organization in the 

United States. 

Of the other class, 
Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,of New 
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FARMERS long have been hand- 
icapped by lack of adequate 
marketing agencies. New York 
dairymen sought to remove that 
handicap by cooperative effort 
—and succeeded in epic fashion 


York, provides an example. It is the 
largest cooperative fluid milk marketing 
association in the United States. 

There are two types of cooperative 
associations selling fluid milk for city 
consumption. One neither handles milk 
nor collects the proceeds of sales, but 
functions as a collective bargaining 
agent for farmer members. The other 
handles milk, collects the proceeds of 
sales and, after deducting expenses, dis- 
tributes the remainder to farmer mem- 
bers in payment for milk. 

Associations of both types are self- 
help and mutual-help organizations. 
The type of the organization in every 
instance is determined by conditions 
prevailing in the region where the asso- 
ciation operates. 

Let us turn now to the origin and 








development of Dairymen’s League 
Cooperative Association, Inc., the 
organization with which I am most 
familiar. 

The production area in which this 
Association operates, and which is 
commonly known as the “New York 
Milk Shed,” is a princely domain 
It is more than 400 miles wide and 
long. It is covered with a network of 
railroads and improved highways. It 
embraces the entire milk-producing 
area in New York State, northern 
Pennsylvania, and northern New 
Jersey, and also includes a fringe 
along the western borders of Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts. and Connecti- 
cut. In this production area, and in 
the cities this area supplies with 
milk, resides approximately one- 
seventh of the population of the 
United States. 

At the beginning of the present 
century, the 70,000 or so dairy 
farmers in this area found them- 

selves in a precarious position. Middle- 
men owned substantially all of the 
country milk receiving and shipping 
plants, and all of the city distributing 
plants. Farmers individually were as 
helpless as if the middlemen had owned 
all of the railroads that transported the 
milk to market. 


Lower prices resulted 


CONCERNS distributing milk in the 
cities avoided locating country buying 
plants close enough to each other to 
cause competition in buying. But in 
the cities there was strenuous compett- 
tion between them in selling. 

This system of noncompetitive buy- 
ing and competitive selling could have 
but one result. Each distributor sough' 
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id still lower prices in order to gain 
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sa advantage Im the competitive 
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to be, unduly low. 

Nor were low prices the only evil. 

Farmers suffered severe losses be- 
‘the insolvency of honest 


cause OF Uh 

‘ctributors. Another and more fre- 
vent source Of loss was the prac- 
“ce on the part of unscrupulous 


dealers of operating country buying 
' slants only a few months and then 
moving to other localities, leaving 
their indebtedness to the farmers 
inpaid. Some of them even defraud- 
ed farmers on weights and tests of 
milk. 
The condition of dairy farmers be- 
came intolerable. 
They at first attempted to remedy 
the evils by local cooperation, that is, 
acquiring and operating commu- 
nity-owned milk receiving and shipping 
nlants. This was done in scores of 
communities. It soon 
was found, however, 
that while they 
could avoid being 
subject to petit lar- 
ceny, by operating 
these plants, they were powerless to 
solve the greater problems involved. 
Their operations were so small that 
they could not afford to maintain credit 
experts to pass on the financial strength 
of buyers. In making sales, they still 
had to accept the prices that city dis- 
tributors would pay. 
Then came the demand for territory- 
wide organization. 


Failure came at first 


THE first attempt to bring this about 
ed to the formation of what was known 
as The Five States Milk Producers’ 
Association. It was short-lived. It erred 

y undue haste. With but relatively 
W members, it demanded that dis- 
‘Outors pay the price that it fixed for 
milk. Distributors refused. 

This brought on the first of the strug- 
s€s Commonly known as milk wars. 

For five days farmer-members of the 
Ass ciation refused to deliver milk, but 
inding that distributors easily supplied 
heir needs from other sources, the 
‘armers surrendered. The situation 
seemed hopeless. Conditions grew worse 
instead of bet ter. 


_ Shortly thereafter, in 1905, dairy 
“mers in Orange County, New York, 
ormed the nucleus of what later be- 
“ame the Dairymen’s League. Each 


° pay dues periodically, and 


agreed ft 
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The annual value of milk usually ex- 
ceeds that of any other farm product 


the funds were used to send out organi- 
zers to other localities. By 1909, enough 
members had been obtained to warrant 
incorporation. 

Organization work was continued for 
seven years longer and finally, in the 
summer of 1916, 11 years after its 
birth, the Dairymen’s League, Inc., 
notified milk distributors that on Oc- 
tober 1 the prices paid farmers for milk 
would be the prices fixed by the League 
and not those fixed by the buyers. 

This brought on the second milk war, 
which commenced on October 1, 1916, 
and continued for 11 days. 

Excitement ran high. Here and there 
were acts of violence. An occasional 
farmer who persisted in de- 
livering milk to the distribu- 
tors found his milk dumped 
in the gutter. Generally speak- 
ing, however, there was little 
violence. Thousands of far- 
mers who had not yet joined 
the League became members 
and refused to deliver their 
milk. 

Chaos reigned in milk-dis- 
tributing circles in the city. 
Millions of dollars were lost 
to farmers and to distribu- 
tors, while city consumers 
were deprived of their usual 
supply of milk. 

Distributors finally agreed 
to pay the prices the League 
demanded. While the in- 
crease in prices that farmers 
thus obtained was, of course, 
highly beneficial to them, the 
greater benefit lay in the rec- 
ognition of the League as the 
exponent of the principle of 
collective bargaining. Thus, 
for the first time, farmers had 
a territory-wide organization 
that could speak for them in 


| 
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price negotiations. The year 1916 was 
the “1776” of the farmers. Independ- 
ence had been won, but a sound gov- 
ernment had to be established. At 
the League’s annual meeting in De- 
cember, 1916, a committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate and report a 
plan by which the League could be 
transformed from a bargaining asso- 
ciation into a merchandising associa- 
tion. 


The war delayed work 


THE entry of the United States 
into the World War brought market- 
ing problems peculiar to war con- 
ditions and the work of reorganiza- 
tion was delayed. 

During the War representatives of 
the Federal Food Administration were 
influential in determining prices. With 
the exception of those paid during Oc- 
tober, 1918, the prices were fairly satis- 
factory. 

In December, 1918, when representa- 
tives of the Dairymen’s League met 
distributors for the purpose of deter- 
mining the milk prices for January, 
1919, a telegram was received saying 
that as a result of the Armistice the 
Federal Food Administration would no 
longer act as mediator in determining 
milk prices. 

The price paid farmers for the month 
of December, as approved by the Fed- 
real Food Administration, was $4.06 per 


For the last three years milk prices paid to 
dairymen of the League have improved 
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100 pounds. Representatives of the 
League then offered to sell the milk to 
distributors during the month of Jan- 
uary for $4.01 per 100 pounds. This 
offer was refused, the distributors 
naming $3.54 as their maximum 


price. 


Reorganization needed 


THIS ultimatum brought on the 
third milk war, a struggle that lasted 
18 days and which brought heavy 
losses to farmers and distributors. 
The innocent third party—the con- 
suming public—was again deprived 
of milk. 

Finally the distributors surren- 
dered and agreed to pay the price 
the farmers demanded. 

This war, with all its attendant losses, 
emphasized the need of reorganization. 


Plans for such reorganization were 


speeded and in March, 1919, Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association, 
Inc., was incorporated as successor of 
the old Dairymen’s League, Inc. 

By-laws and membership contracts 
were printed and distributed. They were 
studied and discussed for about 20 
months before, with a few minor changes, 
they were approved. It was decided to 
commence operations under the new 
plan as soon as 50,000 membership con- 
tracts had been signed. This number 
was obtained and operations commenced 
on May 1, 1921. 


The farmers organized to improve con- 
ditions for themselves and their children 
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About half the League’s milk is deliv- 
ered by farmers to League plants 


Space will not permit a discussion of 
the details of this plan. Suffice it to say 
that one of its fundamental principles 
is that surplus should not be permitted 
to depress the prices of the entire sup- 
ply. 

This surplus problem of the Dairy- 
men’s League is somewhat analogous 
to the surplus problem of all American 
Agriculture. The League has learned 
that, while legislation may be helpful, 
the problem in its final analysis is one 
of efficient marketing. 

One of the most vexatious factors of 
the League’s surplus problem proved 
to be the equitable distribution of sur- 
plus losses so that each producer would 
pay his just proportion. The 
League hasaccomplished such 
a distribution of losses as far 
as its own members are con- 
cerned, although Leaguemem- 
bers bear a greater part of the 
surplus burden than do non- 
members. The fact remains, 
however, that the prices re- 
ceived by both are higher than 
they would be but for League 
operations. 

Members of the League 
have the right to withdraw 
during the last half of Feb- 
ruary each year, such with- 
drawal becoming effective on 
following April 1. The num- 
ber of active members in 
April, 1929 was 1,300 more 
than in April, 1928. Gross 
sales for the fiscal year end- 
ing with March, 1928, were 
approximately $82,500,000, 
and for the year ending with 
March, 1929, approximately 
$85,600,000. For three years 
past, the monthly milk price 
paid farmers has usually been 
more than the price paid in 





the same month of the previous year. 
Adequate financing of their mar- 
keting organizations is one of the 
difficult problems facing all farmers 
engaged in collective handling, prox 
essing and selling of their products. 
League members, in writing their 
plan of reorganization, recognized 
that individually their ability to 
finance their organization was small. 
but collectively it was large, and 
that a method should be devised to 
mobilize their financial strength. 
They first considered financing )) 
the issue of capital stock, but say 
that this plan had its limitations. 

The new League is a nonstock, mem- 

bership corporation. It is financed 

by loans from members, all creating 

a revolving capital fund. For thes 
loans, certificates of indebtedness ar 
issued to members. 

For the first five years, none of these 
certificates matured, but thereafter one 
series matured annually. Three issues 
aggregating $11,500,000 have matured 
and been paid on or before maturity. 
On all loans farmers have received six 
per cent interest from the beginning. 

The League now has a capital of about 
$13,000,000, and while the membership 
contracts authorize the League to de- 
duct from the monthly milk checks of 
farmers as much as the directors think 
necessary to meet capital requirements 
the average amount loaned by farmers 
for this purpose is less than $300 each. 

A part of such capital is invested in 
country receiving, processing and ship- 
ping plants, a part in wholesale dis- 
tributing plants in the cities, and th 
remainder is used for working capital. 
The League now has more then 200) 
country plants. 

The League sells but little milk at 
retail. About half of its milk is delivered 
by farmers to country plants owned by 
distributors to whom it is sold. The 
other half is delivered by farmers to 
League-owned plants. 


Was fought in courts 


IN CONNECTION with the growth 0! 
the League mention must be made of th« 
development of cooperative marketing 
law. As long as farmers were satisfied 
to have only locally-owned milk plants, 
their right to combine for this purpose 
was not challenged. But as soon as they 
commenced to operate in a larger way, 
their right was challenged in the courts. 

Officers or directors of cooperative 
milk-marketing associations were 1 
dicted under the laws of California, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Ohio and New 

(Continued on page 225) 





Although machineryis often blamed 
for unemployment, a recent survey 
of the nation’s life indicates that 


Machines 
Make Jobs 


By WESLEY C. MITCHELL 


Director, National Bureau of Economic Research 


DECORATION BY D’ARCY 


ABOR-SAVING machinery is also job-making ma- 
chinery. Proof of this statement has been diffi- 
cult in the face of continued unemployment due 
in large measure to the increased use of labor- 
saving machines but the survey of the country’s 

life recently completed by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research for the Hoover Committee on Re- 
) cent Economic Changes supplies striking evidence that 
1s true. 
) There has been, and now is, a marked trend toward 
elimination of unemployment, and there is no reason to 
delieve that this trend will not continue. Mechanization 
of industry has produced not only new methods, new 
goods and new habits, but also a host of new jobs, a 
whole new occupational structure of extraordinary pro- 
portions, 

Even as the machine has wiped out old gobs it has 

created new ones. So far the number of new jobs has 

lagged behind the number of jobs wiped out. It prob- 
ably will continue to lag, inasmuch as we are making 

; no definite organized effort to create jobs and are de- 
pending mainly on the automatic workings of the eco- 
‘omic system. We have no guarantee that the new jobs 

Created will correspond in exact number and timing to 

y ine Jobs eliminated. We may have not inconsiderable 
periods of unemployment on as large a scale as ever 

1 the past. For example, an enormous unemployment 

: . negroes will result if the mechanical cotton picker 
; ine expectations, and a scarcely less 
— ‘eat to farm workers is made by new types of 

oa g machinery. Nevertheless, the major phases 
the change industry has undergone the past eight 
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years indicate that the trend is favor- 
able. 

It is obvious that there has been a 
change almost unprecedented in scale. 
About 1921, under pressure of hard times 
we began to apply a new measure of 
sense and intelligence to the job. 

The immediate result was an increase 
in production and a variety of new 
goods, followed inevitably by a keener 
competition for the consumer’s dollar. 
As soon as a new product appeared in 
the market the position of an old prod- 
uct was threatened. This endangered 
not only the old product but the factory 
that made it, the industry that had 
grown up around it, the section in which 
this industry had located its plants and 
the men dependent upon it for work. 
An economic war between the new and 
the old set in! Tens of thousands of 
workers displaced by machines had to 
seek new jobs and even new trades. 

The new threatened and the old 
fought back. It, too, began to improve, 
to lower costs, to discard and revise, to 
find new uses for its products. Necessity 
is not as inspiring a goad to action as 
ambition but it is effective nevertheless. 
Change which had been voluntary and 
limited suddenly became mandatory 
and general. Our whole industrial struc- 
ture turned over. 


Old industries still remain 


THAT is the background of our present 
position. As we look at it we may be as- 
tonished to find that most of the old is 
still with us. It is changed and made 
over, here and there almost unrecog- 
nizable, but it has survived. Few if any 
old industries have disappeared. De- 
spite the machine and its economies in 
labor we have, as a whole, vastly ex- 
panded our structure. 

Now, with this fact in mind, suppose 
we look at those particular phases of the 
change which have had most bearing 
on the worker and his job. 

Perhaps most significant to the job- 
holder, is the fact that there has been a 
decided massing of effort. This began 
in whole industries and has since ex- 
tended down to the smallest jobs. It is 
based on the age-old adage that two 
heads are better than one. 

The far-flung units of threatened in- 
dustries came together to repel the at- 
tack by concerted action. Cooperation 
and association became a rule between 
companies which in their own fields 
were still competitors. 

Within companies there was a similar 
massing of brain and effort. So-called 
“one-man” control vanished and in its 
place came management by committees 
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BUSINESS FOLK IN 








RADIO RESEARCHER 
Succeeding in the consular service, 
Pattie Fields moves to radio broad- 
casting. She does research work 


EDITOR AND WRITER 
Associated Business Papers’ award 
goes to Flint Garrison, Dry Goods 
Reporter editor for wholesale items 
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AIDS CENSUS 


L. S. Horner, Niles-Bement-Pond 
president, heads the revision group 
of the Manufacturers’ Census 


POWER IN THE AIR 


At 27, W. S. Paley heads the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System. When 
television comes, he’ll be there, too 





BUYS FAMED HOTEL MUSTN’T FIGHT 


In 1901 F. E. Hight began manag- 
ing the Willard, Washington hotel. 
Now he heads the group buying it 


E. L. Robins, Meridian, Miss., new 
head of National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, says members must cooperate 
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THE MONTH'S NEWS 





REACHES TOP 
L. A. Miller heads Willys-Overland, 
Toledo, succeeding John N. Willys. 
He long has been a Willys man 


eSTILL SELLS ICE 
Ice, coal and work spelled success 
for Samuel Rubel, of New York. 
He sold the coal for $17,000,000 





ANOTHER YOUNG PREXY 
First business-trained president of 
University of California, world’s 
biggest school, is Robert G. Sproul 


LEAVES GOVERNMENT 
Known to all flyers is E. P. Warner, 
recently chosen editor of Aviation 
and air counselor to McGraw-Hill 





PROMOTES AIRCRAFT 


' SUCCEEDS LEGGE 
eighton Rogers, head of Aeronau- 


When the head of International 
Harvester went to the Farm Board, 
H. F. Perkins became the new bos; 


tics Trade Division, Commerce De- 


Da ° 
partment, boosts our aircraft abroad 
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and specialists. A specialist in sales 
headed the sales department; a special- 
ist in production directed the factory; 
another specialist supervised advertis- 
ing, and so on through all the subdivi- 
sions of business. 

These various specialists formed a 
committee of advisers to the president, 
who also was subject to his board of di- 
rectors. The company head, in a word. 
became a coordinator instead of an ab- 
solute czar. Each subdivision of busi- 
ness became, in effect, a business in it- 
self. Responsibility, formerly in the 
hands of one or two men, was divided 
among many men. The smaller execu- 
tives had to help shoulder the load to a 
greater degree than ever before. 


Even laborers specialize 


THIS change has extended down to 
the ordinary worker. Operations once 
performed by a single man are divided 
among a dozen men. One puts in the 
bolt, another tightens it, a third tests 
it. The object is to perfect each man in 
a single task. 

Even in the professions specialization 
has become the order. 

In every walk of modern life the man 
who can do one thing superbly well has 
taken precedence over the man who can 
do many things passingly well. Natur- 
ally, to get a job done as a whole, the 
specialists have had to come togethet 
in mass effort. 

So, although new machines and new 
methods have led to the creation of a 
great variety of new jobs these jobs are 
of the specialized type. Specialization, 
in itself, has created new jobs in almost 
every field. 

Efficiency has become the religion cf 
business. As every religion must have 
its high priests, business was soon in- 
vaded by the efficiency engineers. Hot 
upon their heels followed the traffic 
engineer, the planning engineer with 
his graphs and charts, the personnel 
manager with his staff, the lighting ex- 
pert, the ventilating expert, and so on. 
The psychologist was called in, the 
medical man, the dentist, the specialist 
in employe welfare work. Each new ex- 
pert of course, had to have an office and 
assistants. 

The host of “‘automatics’”” demanded 
new plants to house them; new corps of 
men to erect and service them; sales- 
men, demonstrators, executives to mar- 
ket them; operators. True, the “‘auto- 
matics” displaced a greater number of 
workers than they replaced, but their 
contribution of new jobs to the total 
was appreciable nevertheless. The new 

(Continued on page 110) 











N July 1,146 active busi- 

ness men from 46 coun- 

tries left their desks— 

some of them foregoing 

well-earned vacations— 
to meet in Amsterdam where, 
for six days, they attended 
sessions of the Fifth Congress 
of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. 

In the assemblage were such 
men as Thomas W. Lamont, 
of Morgan & Company; Sir 
Arthur Balfour, chairman, 
High Speed Steel Alloys, Ltd. 
of Great Britain; M. Etienne 
Clementel, former Minister 
of Commerce of France; Fr. 
von Siemens, chairman of the 
Board, Siemens-Halske Com- 
pany, of Germany; Georges 
Theunis, director of the Ban- 
que Nationale de Belgique; 
Adolph Johr, director of the 
Swiss Credit Bank; H. J. 
Knottenbelt, former presi- 
dent of the Nederlandsche 
Reedersvereeniging, and G. 
Mylius, vice president of the 
Bank of Italy. Why did these men travel 
many miles to sit in sessions lasting 
from early morning until late at night? 

What was the motive that brought 
them to Amsterdam? 

I have attended four such interna- 
tional business meetings, and it is my 
belief that these men were drawn to 
Amsterdam in the hope that through 
discussion, face to face, with mutual 
forbearance, might come easier methods 
of barter and trade. 

As I sat in the plenary session held in 
the large hall of the Colonial Institute, 
I thought: 

“Trade should be a simple thing. You 
have something in excess of your needs 
and I have something in excess of my 
needs. You desire what I have and I 
desire what you have. It should be 
simple for you to exchange what you 
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A Congress of World Business 


By Merle Thorpe 





HENRY MILLER, WASHINGTON 


THE presidency of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce passed to M. Georges 
Theunis at the Fifth Congress of the Cham- 
ber, held at Amsterdam July 8-13. Born 
near Liege in 1873, M. Theunis has gained 
distinction as engineer, banker, economist 
and as a cabinet officer of Belgium 


have for what I have. But it is not a 
simple thing; rather, there have been 
thrown up, literally, a thousand barriers 
which make it more and more difficult 
for this simple operation to take place. 


The needless blockade 


“T DO not mean tariffs but rather those 
unnecessary obstacles which govern- 
ment, and indeed, business itself, have 
created. 

“John Jones, of Terre Haute, for ex- 
ample, has a bicycle. He or his friends 
want a cheese from Denmark. Lars 
Larsen in Denmark wants a bicycle. 
Jones and Larsen agree to trade. Jones 
crates his bicycle. His difficulties now 
begin. 

“He becomes involved in rail and 
ship bills of lading. He must interpret 


‘f.o.b.’ and ‘c.i.f.’ under 
Danish customs. He must 
deal with forwarding agents. 
shipowners and underwriters 
of foreign countries. 

“When he takes his ship’s 
bill of lading to his banker, 
the banker finds that the 
captain of the ship has writ- 
ten on the back that one of 
the slats of the crate is 
broken. The banker insists 
upon a letter of indemnity 
that will insure him against 
loss if the shipping company 
or the insurance company 
does not make good any 
damages to the bicycle while 
en route. 

“Further difficulties are en- 
countered. Does title pass 
when the bicycle lands on the 
domestic dock, or in midair 
on the crane, or when it 
reaches the deck of the ship; 
or does the seller hold title 
until it reaches the foreign 
dock, warehouse, or the side- 
walk of Lars Larsen? 

“Then there are questions of double 
taxation—irritating, burdensome, com- 
plicated formalities which render trade 
conditions uncertain and hazardous. 
This applies not only to John Jones, of 
Terre Haute, but to Lars Larsen who 
would ride on an American bicycle in 
return for his cake of cheese.” 

This, then, was why business men had 
gathered in Amsterdam—to see what 
could be done to eliminate obstacles to 
a freer exchange of goods. 

Business men in small towns have 
similar meetings. When the question ol 
a uniform closing of shops comes up 1 
is easy for 12 or 15 merchants to agree 
to common action. You know, and | 
know, how easy it is! 

It is easy for the business men of 4 
state to meet and work out a progra™, 

(Continued on page 205) 
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John Hancock, Merchant Prince 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Professor Emeritus of Government, Harvard University 


T MIGHT fairly be said that a cen- 
tury and a half ago John Hancock's 
business was everybody’s business. 
A crisis in the political affairs of his 
colony pushed the Massachusetts 
man of business into public life very 
much as Mellon has been catapulted 
into the maelstrom of politics in our 

Millions of schoolboys have admired 
his majestic (though not invariable) 
penmanship, but they do not recognize 
it as the authoritative signature of a 
merchant magnate affixed to drafts and 
statements. They have been taught to 
look for it at the end of a facsimile of 
the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Yet only a few persons 
know the commercial life 
of John Hancock, while 
thousands are aware only 
that he was deep in the 
controversy which culmi- 
nated in the Boston Tea 
Party; that he was a dele- 
gate from Massachusetts 
to the Second Continen- 
tal Congress, and sat as 
president of that body on 
the fateful day of Inde- 
pendence. 

He was later the first 
elected governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, and occupied 
that position by annual 
election in 11 of the 13 
years between 1780 and 
his death in 1793. No 
man of his time in Mas- 
sachusetts (except John 
Adams and Sam Adams) 
had so brilliant a public 
career and is so widely 
remembered as a Massa- 
chusetts statesman. 

Notwithstanding this 
remarkable and honored 
career, John Hancock was 
quite as much a politician 
aS a Statesman, and he 
could have held his own 
with party managers of 


the crop of 1929, For ex- 


ample it is on contemporary record that 
when, though president of the state 
convention, he hesitated to give his ap- 
proval to the federal constitution, he 
“intimated to the advocates for the 
adoption that he would appear in its 
favor if they would make it worth his 
while.”’ 


Was a good governor 


THIS cryptic utterance was defined to 
mean that Bowdoin, then governor of 
Massachusetts, should be pulled off, 
and Hancock again be elected. He did 
support the constitution which without 
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such support would probably have failed 
of ratification; and at the next elec- 
tion he returned to the governorship. 

This transaction has some of the at- 
tributes of modern politics and is not 
out of accord with the fact that he made 
a reasonably good governor, when most 
state governments were weak and hesi- 
tant. Nevertheless, in spite of his close 
connection with the bold and stirring 
events of the Revolution, his real genius 
was never for public affairs, but for 
business of a varied, exciting and profit- 
able kind. 

John Hancock for 30 years was the 
most successful, and probably the wealth- 
iest, Boston merchant. 
He had one early ad- 
vantage, he was a grad- 
uate of Harvard College, 
which, before the Revo- 
lution, had ceased to be 
simply a nursery for 
parsons. When his father, 
the Rev. John Hancock, 
entered on his parish 
reg:ster “John Hancock, 
my son, January 16, 
1737” he doubtless des- 
tined that son for the 
college which he later en- 
tered, and of which he 
became an A. B. in 1754, 
when 17 years of age. 

For the next 20 years, 
however, he was drawn 
away from the academic 
life, having been provid- 
ed by providence with 
an uncle, Thomas Han- 
cock, who made him his 
partner and heir. That 

introduced him into the 
real aristocracy of New 
England. 

Possessors of a title 
could still be found in 
New York and the south- 
ern colonies; and aristo- 
cratic and even titled 
gentlemen controlled the 
assemblies, particularly in 
the South. 

In New England the 
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John Hancock for 30 years was the most successful Boston merchant. He 
had warehouses on Hancock’s Wharf (A) and owned several retail stores 


most influential element was the mer- 
chants, especially those of New Haven, 
Newport, Boston, Salem, Beverly and 
Newburyport. 


Business grew every way 


THE Hancock business was founded 
in 1717, when Thomas Hancock was 
apprenticed as a bookbinder; then he 
set up a bookbinding shop; then he 
bought out a bookseller with the im- 
mense stock of 3,000 volumes; then he 
imported books; then he exported rum, 
codfish and other necessaries; then he 
married the daughter of a wholesale 
dealer in books and other merchandise; 
then he took stock in a paper mill. 

Long before John came under his mer- 
cantile wing he was engaged in a general 
export and import business. Likewise, 
he bought land on Beacon Hill, and 
built a magnificent mansion. 

The next step was to own his own 
shipping and to make alliances with 
powerful firms in England. He had agents 
in the West Indies; in Bilbao. It was an 
easy step to issuing bills of exchange, a 
convenient species of banking. 

Thus Thomas Hancock built up on 
the foundation of his own energy, prob- 
ity, experience, confidence and initiative 
one of the largest and most profitable 


businesses in all the colonies. He died in 
1764 at the age of 61. A few months 
earlier John Hancock had been ad- 
mitted as a partner. His uncle made 
him the heir to the largest part of his 
estate, which was accounted at some- 
thing like 70,000 pounds. That placed 
him in the front rank of the wealthy 
men of the period. 

John Hancock at 27 was probably the 
richest man in his colony; and that 
wealth was not in lands like the great 
plantations of that time in the South, 
which were steadily diminishing in pro- 
duction. 

It was well invested in buildings and 
ships and stocks of goods, and the mag- 
nificent Hancock mansion, with wall 
papers representing “‘peacocks, macoys, 
squirrels, monkeys, fruit and flowers.” 

Naturally the young merchant prince 
remarked, “We live pretty comfortably 
here on Beacon Hill,” a habit followed 
for generations by Boston bluebloods. 

At that time John Hancock was not 
yet in politics and he devoted himself 
to his business with great success. Con- 
siderable parts of the business records 
of his house have been preserved, and 
are now in the Library of the Harvard 
School of Business Administration. It 
is easy, therefore, to get an insight, not 
only into the Hancock habits, but into 


the methods of business of those times. 

The great southern planters of whom 
George Washington was the most sys- 
tematic and kept the most careful 
records, shipped their surplus products 
to England and ordered goods to be 
sent back, often directly to their wharves, 
which were ultimately paid for by the 
shipments. 

That wasa happy-go-lucky and waste- 
ful method. The planter was not very 
efficient on his own land, and put him- 
self in the hands of agents overseas 
whom usually he had never seen. 


Merchants came into the trade 


IN CHARLESTON and some other 
southern ports a class of merchants arose 
making their own imports and paying 
in exports of the country’s produce and 
timber; but they were not numerous nor 
remarkably wealthy. In Philadelphia, 
New York, New Haven, Providence anc 
Boston, American merchants, enterpris- 
ing immigrants, or more often born on 
the soil, set up firms of which John 
Hancock’s was a type. . 

What were the raw materials anc 
finished products for such traders? John 
Hancock could tell you all about it, for 
he was in the midst of it. The first neces 
sity was to have a place of business. 
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The Hancocks began in a bookshop, 
hut came to be owners of retail shops, 
wholesale premises, shipping offices, 
wharves, even shipyards. Hancock had 
warehouses on Hancock’s Wharf in the 
North End of Boston. He owned, or had 
an interest in, several retail stores. 

One of the lines of business of Thomas 
Hancock (and John Hancock after him) 
was to supply garrisons in Nova Scotia, 
and elsewhere, with provisions. There 
was a first-class row when the Hancock 
frm was accused (apparently with some 
truth) of shipping mouldy rations. 


Sea gave many products 


ON THE side of output, New England 
trade was deeply anchored in two staple 
and continuous products, fish and 
whales. With fish the Plymouth Colony 
paid up debts incurred in its founding. 
But fish had to be cured on shore, and 
must be salted. Here was an import 
and export trade at the outset. 

The other great staple was whale 
products—whale oil and whalebone; for 
that sociable mammal abounded on the 
coast, and in the Revolutionary period 
could be taken by boats from the shore. 

Until the development of the East 
India trade, the sea was the principal 
source of New England wealth. In the 
years before 1775 something like 50,000 
tons of shipping and 7,000 men were 
employed in the cod fisheries; and the 
fishing port of Nantucket owned 150 
vessels, averaging 100 
tons. The annual out- 
put of the whale fish- 
ery was 45,000 barrels 
of sperm, 8,500 barrels 
ofoil, and 7,500 pounds 
of bone. 

Another staple ex- 
port was “pot and 
pearl ashes,” a by- 
product of the timber 
industry. Of course 
the product was not 
ashes but lyes con- 
centrated into alka- 
line liquids. There was 
also a steady product 
of tar, pitch and bar- 
rel-staves. 

That is, the colony 
of Massachusetts had 
a regular surplus of 
products derived from 
the sea and from the 
forests. Another im- 
portant export was the 
justly celebrated New 
England rum. The 
rivalry between the 
Whale and the still was 
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later phrased in two doggerel limericks. 


“There was a young man in old Medford 
Fell in love with a girl from New Bedford; 
But she smelt so of oil 
That the match, it did spoil, 
With the sensitive youth from old Medford.” 


“There was a young man in New Bedford 
Fell in love with a girl from old Medford: 
But she smelt so of rum 
He was quite overcome 
And jilted the gal from old Medford.” 


When it came to imports, the Han- 
cock firm had its choice out of all the 
world. It bought abroad, to resell, fab- 
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“We live pretty comfortably here,” Hancock 
said in speaking of his Beacon Hill mansion 
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rics and dress goods, silks and cotton 
goods; hemp, which was raw material 
for cordage; foodstuffs, including salt 
pork and salt beef, butter, salt, sugar, 
cheese, olive oil, lemons, and the fateful 
tea. It bought hardware, especially nails. 
It bought “coals” as a gentlemanly 
fuel; it bought paint, pencils, bottles 
and pins. It bought gunpowder and a 
variety of wines. 

The records of the firm show that the 
partners were not averse to purchases 
for their own use and for that of their 
wealthy friends such as lavender water 


and wigs, silk, cloths, books and 
magazines; pipes, watches, dam- 
asks, furniture and glassware; 
chariots and peacocks. The firm 
bought a variety of drinks, beer 
and Madeira, which was the 
fashionable drink, though cham- 
pagne was not unknown. The 
Hancocks were long especially 
interested in the book trade. 


A romance of trade 


THE variety and richness of 
these imports is well illustrated 
by a list published by the Bos- 
ton Post-Boy in 1767: 


Loaf Sugar, Cordage, Anchors, 
Coaches, Chaises and Carriages o! 
all sorts, Horse Furniture, Men 
and Womens Hatts, Mens and 
Womens Apparel ready made, 
Household Furniture, Gloves, Mens 
and Womens Shoes, Sole Leather, 
Sheathing and Deck Nails, Gold 
and Silver and Thread Lace of all 

(Continued on page 224) 








UNDERWOOD AND UNDERWOOD 


The Federal Farm Board assembles. Left to Right—James M. Stone, W. F. Schilling, 
Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde, Charles S. Wilson, President Hoover, 
Carl Williams, A. H. Legge, C. E. Denman and C. C. Teague 
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Looking On in Washington 


Made me a looker on here in Vienna.” 


. . « « My business in this state 


—Vincentio in «Measure for Measure.» 


The Farmer Comes to Town 





HIS looker-on has been looking 
on a lot at farmers. He has been 
doing it without needing to leave 
Washington. In fact, he has been 
doing it without needing—much 
—to leave the plutocratic precincts of 
the Mayflower Hotel. 

There the new Federal Farm Board 
has its temporary quarters; and there 
its farmer members, some of them, in- 
cline to have their personal habitations. 

This observer observes, as a vast but 
accurately ascertained sociological fact, 
that palatial hotels no longer convey 
any intimidation or embarrassment 
whatsoever to the American yokel or 
hayseed or peasant. Why should they? 
Let us consider the case, for instance, 
of that eminent peasant, Mr. C. C. 
Teague. 

o 


PEASANT Teague does his tilling of 
the earth in California. He is now a 
member of the Federal Farm Board at 
$12,000 a year and at, therefore, a 
great personal financial sacrifice. Mr. 
Teague has totally disregarded the 
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efforts of successive Federal Adminis- 
trations—and more especially of suc- 
cessive aggregations of malignant far- 
mer-haters in the Federal Reserve 
Board—to reduce the American agri- 
cultural population to the social status 
and financial level of a European peas- 
antry. If it were seemly to say so re- 
garding a representative of an industry 
for which we all must weep—and be 
taxed—Mr. Teague is rich. 

He has made money, much money, 
out of diligent cultivation of the Jug- 
lans Regia, which puts forth walnuts, 
and of the Citrus Medica, which puts 
forth oranges and lemons. He addition- 
ally has been president of the California 
Walnut Growers Association and of the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange. 
These are cooperatives. Hastily the 
reader might conclude that Mr. Teague’s 
money has come more from running 
cooperatives than from running farms 
or ranches. That would be an error. 


¢ 


MR. TEAGUE has served the Califor- 
nia Walnut Growers Association and 


the California Fruit Growers Exchange 
without pay. Perhaps, his money has 
come in some part from an intelligent 
use of the principles of agricultural 
cooperative marketing but it has come 
to him as a grower, as a producer. For 
30 years or so he has been the executive 
manager ofaspacious agricultural under- 
taking known as the “Limoneira.” It 
tends some 2,000 acres of walnuts, and 
oranges, and lemons. It markets them 
through the California Walnut Growers 
Association and the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange in accordance with 
the strictest cooperative views and prac- 
tices. In Mr. Teague we see a highly 
successful agricultural business man 
and an absolutely convinced and de- 
voted agricultural cooperator in one 
revolutionary combination which the 
business men of other industries may 
well thoughtfully consider. They may 
especially take note, with profit, of Mr. 
Teague’s attitude toward a certain out- 
standing feature of the Farm Relief Law 
under which the new Federal Farm 
Board is organized. 


° 


THE Farm Relief Law contemplates 
the creation of clearing-house associa- 
(Continued on page 98) 
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A i: Ton Six-Qylinder 
Truck - with 4 Speed Transmission 


N every line of business 
the demand for the new for 
Chevrolet Six-Cylinder 114 

Ton Truck is increasing 4 mts 


every day. 


Here are provided, in the 
price range of a four-cylin- 
der truck, the outstanding 
advantages of a great six- 
cylinder valve-in-head engine. It gives 
you more power—and, due to the 
greater flexibility of six-cylinder design, 
this increased power is immediately 
available. The motor “takes hold” the 
instant the accelerator is depressed— 
which not only makes it possible to get 
out of bad places before the load has a 
chanceto“settle,” but enables the driver 
to take advantage of every opening in 
traffic. Faster speeds are possible on the 
highways. And the motor is amazingly 









chassis only 
f.o.b. factory-Flint, Mich. 


smooth—which makes 
only driving more pleasant, and 

results in longer life for the 
-— &£ entire truck. 


Furthermore, the new 
Chevrolet 1% Ton Truck is 
equipped with a four-speed 
transmission. In addition, 
it offers a full ball bearing 
steering mechanism; big, powerful, 
non-locking 4-wheel brakes; four 
sturdy, semi-elliptic shock absorber 
springs, and an extra heavy, extra long 
channel-steel frame, which permits the 
mounting of large bodies without frame 
extensions. And remember that this 
remarkable six-cylinder truck is not 
only available in the price range of the 
four—but it is just as economical to 
operate as a four-cylinder truck. 
See your Chevrolet dealer today! 





Sedan Delivery $5 95 Light Delivery Chassis $400 114 Ton Chassis with Cab $650 


All prices f. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


When buying Curvroets please mention Nation’s Busines: 
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EWING GALLOWA 


The “used car problem” is bound to act as a brake on automobile production 


The Fifty-Million Automobile Myth 


HAVE heard time and again that the 
number of automobiles will be in- 
creased two-fold in the next 20 years. 
It is always hard to check up on 
prophets, but in this case we should 

try to get them back to earth. 

Frankly, I believe it would be human- 
ly impossible to operate 50 million auto- 
mobiles upon our highways in 1950. 

The problem of doubling the number 
of motor vehicles now in use does not 
rest upon the capacity of the factories 
or the purchasing power of the people, 
but rather upon provision of the space 
essential to effective operation. 

It seems to me that one needs only 
to study the congestion now existing in 
the streets of any large city to under- 
stand the impossibility of doubling the 
number of automobiles. 

In any city—New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Pittsburgh, or Washington—you 
will find that during many hours of the 
day it is almost impossible to make 
headway driving a car. Now suppose 
that 20 years hence twice the present 
number should be trying to drive 
around. The impossibility of any such 
eventuality will be readily apparent. 





By C. W. NASH 


President, The Nash Motors Company 


It is reasonable to ask, I know, what 
to expect in the way of relief from such 
conditions. My own opinion is that cities 
such as New York and Chicago will be 
compelled to havedouble-decked streets, 
built like elevated railroads, to take care 
of a large part of the through traffic. 
The next move naturally will have to 
involve the widening of arterial high- 
ways leading into important cities. My 
judgment is that this work will progress 
rapidly during the next decade. 


Checks on production 


I DO not believe that the number of 
automobiles to be built in this country 
is going to be controlled entirely by the 
buying power of the public, but more 
by the ability of owners to operate cars 
when they once have purchased them. 

Of course, many other factors enter 
into the restriction of automobile pro- 
duction. The “used car problem”’ is 
bound to act as a brake on production. 
Automobiles are being built so much 
better than they were a few years ago 
that people are not going to be in- 
fluenced so easily to “trade in” cars 
that are one and two years old. Also, 


the small allowances made for used cars 
are going to cause owners to reflect. 

But the chief check upon the pro- 
duction of automobiles today is the: 
marketing. I think it is evident that 
there are facilities already created for 
manufacturing a far greater number of 
automobiles per year than the public 
is able to consume. 

Each executive who heads a well- 
managed automobile manufacturing 
plant naturally is compelled to make 
a mental survey of general conditions 
and to a great extent form his own con- 
clusions as to how many automobiles he 
reasonably can expect to be consumed 
within the year. 

It is a fact, I know, that we often 
read at the beginning of the year that 
such-and-such companies are going to 
make so many automobiles within the 
year. Personally, I have never made 
such an estimate on behalf of my com- 
pany. My problem, and every other 
automobile manufacturer’s problem, 1s 
the merchandising. We all know that 
we are practically in position to make 
all the automobiles we can sell; so our 
job more especially is to strengthen our 
selling organizations. 

















I World’s largest manu- 
facturer of steel building 
products, 





2 Every steel product for 
any kind of permanent 
construction, 





3 Steel buildings of var- 
ious types and sizes from 


stock units, 


4 Prompt delivery from 


Truscon warehouses and 





from dealers’ stocks. 


5 Nation-wide sales and 
engineering organization 
for personal service. 





Bbc: individual worker of old has been supplanted by the mass production methods of 
today. And with this change, the flimsy workshop and makeshift factory have given way 
to the great modern industrial plant with its permanence and efficiency. Truscon has pioneered 
and made many outstanding contributions in this noteworthy development. Accepted as a 
central source for every steel building product and for advanced information on all matters 
relating to permanent building, Truscon has been serving architects, contractors and owners 
for over 25 years. Truscon’s nation-wide cooperative service, extending from original plan to 
finished structure, Truscon’s immense manufacturing facilities and Truscon’s warehouse system 
in principal cities have made Truscon the dominant establishment of its kind in the world. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Engineering and Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Main Plant in Youngstown. Factories in Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles and Japan. 
The Truscon Laboratories, Detroit. Foreign Trade Division, New York; Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ont. 





MODERN STEEL PRODUCTS FOR EVERY TYPE OF MODERN CONSTRUCTION 


Complete Lines include all Types of Steel Windows and Operators for Steel Windows—All Types of Steel Doors and Frames—Stand- 
ard Steel Buildings—Steeldeck Roofs, insulated and waterproofed — Metal Lath and Hy-Rib--Steel Joists—Reinforcing Steel— 
Road Reinforcement—Steel Poles and Towers—Pressed Steel—Steel Boxes and Platforms— Waterproofing— Maintenance Products 





When writing to Truscon Stee. Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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OW would you 
feel if you could 
not read the news 
of the world? No news- 
papers, magazines, books, 
letters, not even a danger 
sign or a warning notice? 


© 1929 M.L. i. CO. 


Somewhere near you is a grown person groping in 
the dark, in many ways helpless as a child, be- 
cause he cannot read or write. You can bring 
sunlight into his darkened life. More than that, 
you may be the means of bringing him better 


health—even of saving his life. 


Today he cannot read messages on disease 
prevention. He does not know, unless some- 
one tells him, the important rules of health or 
how to keep his family from having diph- 
theria, smallpox, or typhoid fever. These and 
other preventable diseases often make illiter- 
ate localities their breeding places and thus 
endanger the health of the educated, despite 
all their precautions. 


Perhaps you share the mistaken belief that it 
is impossible to teach grown-up illiterates 
how to read and write and that they are con- 
tent to be illiterate. 


Get the confidence of an illiterate and ask him 
if he would like to be able to read and write. 
Tell him he can learn to write his name in 30 
minutes and learn to read in a few months. 
In all probability his eager response will 
amaze you. 


“Thank God! 


be able to read and write.’’ 
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It may surprise you to learn 
that the majority of illiter- 
ate persons in the United 
States are native born— 
more than three million il- 
literate Americans. Many 
of them have never had a 


chance to learn and do not know where to look 
for instruction. 


Illiterates are not hard to find—a servant, a farm- 
hand, an employee in your own or your neighbor’s 
shop, a laundress, a deliveryman, a laborer in your 


neighborhood. 


There are more than 5,000,000 men and 
women in the United States who cannot read 
health messages concerning sanitation and 
prevention of disease—more than 400,000 of 
them are in the State of New York, more 
than 300,000 in Pennsylvania, about 150,000 
in Massachusetts. You can find them in 
every State of the Union—in cities, in towns 
and in country districts. 


Will you give someone a present that he 
would not exchange for hundreds of dollars 
—the ability to read and write—a present 
which costs you nothing? 


Find your illiterate. If you will help him to 
learn to read and write, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company will send you, free 
of cost, grooved writing pads and illustrated 
lessons for beginners. 


Ask for Booklet 99-U. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FrepericK H. Ecker, PresipENT 


When writir 
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7 to Metropouttan Lire Insurance Company please mention Nation’s 


OnE Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y- 


Business 
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Advertising pictures done by a good artist make a board of directors forget the 


hard facts of business for a few moments and fall under the magic spell of art 





dvertising Has Some Foot Rules 


By DUANE D. JONES 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALBERT DORNE 


IN JUNE, 1928, C. D. Garretson, president 
of the Electric Hose and Rubber Company, 
complained in NATION’S BUSINESS that 


HE OTHER day | at- 
tended a meeting, go- 
ing with an artist who 
had some pictures 
which he wished to 
show a board of directors. 
His pictures were advertis- 
ing illustrations, full of color, 
and human quality. Probably 
you know that many of the 
originals for advertising pic- 
tures such as you pass in re- 
view in the magazines are oil paintings 
several times the size of the printed pic- 
ture. Such pictures are very appealing, 
even to a board of directors. When they 
are done by a good artist—and this man 
was one of the best—directors forget 
the hard facts of business for a few 
moments, relax, lower their voices, and 
‘all under the magic spell of artistic 
things. 
Well, that happened. Then it came 
my turn to do my stuff. 
All T had was a set of charts, showing 


the advertiser had no way to tell if his cam- 
paign was effective. 

Now Mr. Jones, account executive with 
a Los Angeles advertising agency, explains 
the measurements devised to test the pull- 
ing power of advertising 





the number of inquiries this concern’s 
advertising had brought in last year. 
In a little while, they were all busi- 
ness again! The fairy godmother turned 
us all back into mice after letting us 
look into fairyland for ten minutes. 
My charts showed how many persons 
last year’s advertising had moved to 
write their names and addresses on 
coupons and send them to the company. 
They also showed how many so moved 


had become customers. 
What makes you and me behave like 


customers? We pick up a mag- 
azine and run through the 
pages, glancing at the adver- 
tisements so briefly that if a 
corporation’s directors, sanc- 
tioning advertising at the rate 
of $5,000 a page, could see 
how small an interval passed 
before we turned from their 
page to a competitor’s it 
would make them blue. 

If the cost of advertising 
space in the most expensive magazine 
were turned into dollars per square inch, 
each inch of a page advertisement would 
have four golden double eagles piled on 
it—$80. 

When you and I look at this page for 
maybe three seconds, and pass on with 
a yawn, it seems that advertising is the 
greatest gambling game in the world. 

However, do not be discouraged, gen- 
tlemen of the board! 

Your results will come. They are now 
measurable by certain foot rules that are 
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beginning to make advertising almost 
as exact as life insurance. 

At first, there was considerable guess- 
work in life insurance. Then actuaries 
worked out the laws of averages by 
which it is possible to tell within very 
narrow limits how many persons in a 
hundred thousand will survive 
over given periods. The same laws 
of averages are being applied to 
advertising results with greater 
and greater accuracy. In a few 
years the advertising actuary 
should be able to appraise a set of 
advertisements and tell approxi- 
mately how many readers will re- 
spond by clipping the coupons 
and buying the goods. 


Average replies 


IN OTHER words, how many will 
behave like customers? 

As the life insurance actuary 
would say of so many policyhold- 
ers passing a certain medical test, 
“The expectancy of life is so-and- 
so,” so the advertising actuary 
will grade a series of full-page 
color advertisements. 

““Your expectancy of replies and 
sales should be so-and-so. But 
these three advertisements in the 
set have such-and-such physical 
weaknesses that may lower your 
results. Modify them along lines 
that I will indicate and you can 
increase your expectancy.” 

Some of the basic laws already 
determined make it possible to do 
this. As we learn more about the 
behavior of people in response to adver- 
tising we can make closer estimates. 

By analyzing three million replies to 
advertising, Daniel Starch, the Harvard 
psychologist, has found that the num- 
ber of readers who will write for a free 
booklet or send ten cents for a sample 
bears a definite relation to the number 
of people who will buy the product 
without writing in. But any board of 
directors watching the individual reader 
would be terribly disappointed because 
only about 200 to 250 out of every 
100,000 write in! 

That amounts to picking about a 
thousand customers out of one day’s 
travel in the Hudson River tubes, and 
there is nothing on earth but advertis- 
ing which will do such a patient needle- 
in-haystack job. 

Things can be made easy and attrac- 
tive to the public, with correspondingly 
better results. For example, more per- 
sons will write if a coupon is provided 
than if the advertiser simply says, 
“Write for further information.” 
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More persons will write if the coupon 
offers something free, like a booklet or 
a sample. 

A number of persons will write and 
send money if they are offered some- 
thing they want, such as a recipe book 
or a fruit knife, but the number of 
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We boast that advertising does not 


influence us—nevertheless it does 


responses falls off as the amount of 
money increases. 

Then, it has been found that 14 per 
cent more persons will answer an adver- 
tisement on a right-hand page than re- 
spond to a left-hand page. This seems 
to be a matter of making things handy 
for the customers, too. 

Either the eye falls more easily on a 
right-hand page, or there is some un- 
known relation between right-hand ad- 
vertisements and right-handed people. 
It would be scientifically interesting to 
try this with a hundred thousand left- 
handed people. 

Advertising is called ‘“‘salesmanship 
in print.” 

Even the best salesman has poor days, 
so no capable sales manager judges his 
men by anything but their weekly and 
monthly averages. 

Advertisements have poor days, too, 
and it is a mistake to judge them except 
on averages. If the advertiser is dis- 
appointed because he doesn’t receive a 
lot of inquiries the first few days after 
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his announcement appears in a weekly 
magazine, he is forgetting the law of 
averages and worrying needlessly. 

The “‘life” of an advertisement bears 
some relation to the “seven ages of 
man,” because it runs in a scheme of 
sevens. In the first seven days after 3 
weekly magazine appears, half the 
inquiries will be received. At the 
end of the seventh week, with the 
number steadily decreasing, 98 
per cent of all the inquiries tha: 
may be expected from that adver- 
tisement will have arrived. 

With a monthly magazine, the 
same rule holds, except that the 
life extends to seven months. You 
will find that you, yourself, dis- 
card old weekly magazines quicker 
than the monthlies. 

Sporadic inquiries may come 
from advertisements several years 
after they appear. One humorous 
instance was that of a man who 
saw a tailor’s advertisement in a 
five-year-old magazine which he 
had taken up with a carpet. He 
sent a check for a suit. The tailor 
was still in business and started 
to make the clothes but went 
bankrupt before the suit was fin- 
ished. The belated inquirer’smone\ 
and suit were both tied up in re- 
ceivership. The magazine pub- 
lisher was appealed to, and cut the 
legal knot by sending the sub- 
scriber a check. 

However, these are the excep- 
tions and oddities of advertising 
Such incidents are frequently cited 
to disprove the operation of the 
laws of averages, but they prove nothing. 
The further we go in obtaining exact 
knowledge of advertising, the more cer- 
tain it is that we have here a real force 
which works on all of us impartially 
even though we believe we are un 
affected. 


Advertising gives information 


IN FACT, we like to think that we pay 
no attention to advertising but adver- 
tising day by day is giving us infor- 
mation upon which we make decisions 
affecting probably 75 per cent of all the 
money we spend. We are led by adver- 
tising to behave as customers. But we 
would be burned at the stake before we 
admitted that we were influenced by 
anything but our own intelligence. 

As customers, we behave in different 
ways toward two great groups of mer- 
chandise and service. 

These might be called the Things We 
Want, and the Things We Don’t Wan. 
If we expect to get our own trade from 
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*becbdbebocbad SAVED 
IN SIXTEEN MONTHS 
That’s what 
- Pontiae quality did for 
i this company* in repair 
costs alone 














{ large eastern concern has a fleet of 53 salesmen’s 
automobiles, 36 of which are Pontiacs. The total 
mileage of this fleet for the 16-month period from 
January 1, 1928, to April 30, 1929, was 867,142 miles. 
Of this total the Pontiacs did 672,897 miles or an 
average of 18,691 miles, per car. The other 17 cars, 
of different makes, practically all in the same or ne 
lower price classes, totaled 194,245 miles, or an average of only 11, 426 
miles per car. 

Accurate records show that despite the far greater mileage recorded 
by the Pontiacs, their repair costs averaged 8/10 of a cent per mile 
less than those of the other makes of cars in the fleet—a saving of 
$5,383.38 on the total Pontiac mileage. 

Add to this figure the money value of Pontiac’s extra time on the road 
—time which other cars waste in repair shops—and you begin to 
appreciate the true meaning of the quality that’s in Pontiac Sixes— 
why they are so popular for business use. 

Write to the Fleet Department at the factory for full information 
about the still greater economies provided by the Pontiac Big Six— 
the remarkable durability of their bodies by Fisher—their many 
advanced engine features leading to longer life and low cost per- 
formance. We will also send you our Fleet Owners’ Plan and the 
Fleet Executives?’ Experience Book—both of the greatest value to 
anyone interested in reducing the cost of selling and distribution. 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


“Name ° P ° 
ame, address and free information furnished on request. 


PONTIAC 
BIG SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 








When writing to Oaxtann Moror Car Company please mention Natio 







Pontiac Big Six, $745 to $895, 
f. o. b. Pontiac, Mich., plus deliv- 


ery charges. Bumpers, spring 

coversand Lovejoy shock absorbers 

regular equipment at slight extra 

cost. General Motors Time Pay- 

ment Plan available at minimum 
rate. 


e 7 7 


Consider the delivered price as well 
as the list price when comparing 
automobile values . : - Oakland- 
Pontiac delivered pric os include 
only reasonable charges for han- 
dling and for financi ing when the 
Time Payment Plan is used. 


co od 





f.o. b. Pontiac, pn 
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ourselves, as customers, these two 
groups must be advertised in different 
ways. 

We all want automobiles and radio 
sets, and are beginning to want air- 
planes. 

But we do not want corn cures, bug 
poison or shorthand lessons. 

Because we want a big blue “eight,” 
we are willing to read about it, and let 
the salesman-in-print take us for an 
imaginary ride. We like to step into the 
dream he prepares for us, and feel the 
power and speed and smoothness of that 
car, and sink back into its luxurious 
upholstery. 


When they already want it 


ONCE when I was an apprentice to 
this trade of selling by printed words 
[ had some piano advertisements to 
write. How I worked to weave a spell 
which would make readers want that 
piano! 

“My boy, you are wasting your 
time!”’ said a veteran copy man. “‘You 
don’t have to teach people to want 
pianos. They want pianos already. Your 
job is to make them want this particular 
piano by showing them how good it is, 
how they are going to enjoy its tone 
and appearance, and how the neighbors 
are going to be impressed by it.” 

We are generally ready to read about 
the things we want even if we have no 
immediate prospect of attaining them. 
We read to see what is in the market; 
we look at pictures, and we “‘window- 
shop”’ in the advertisements. 

When it is possible to attain our wish, 
we read more, and when it is dead cer- 
tain we are going to get those things we 
cannot find enough printed matter 
about them. 

It is because we behave this way that 
large advertisements are published, full 
of pictures and color, for the things 
people want. If it is a big series of adver- 
tisements, and it appears during some 
critical season of the year, you will al- 
most certainly find that the ar- 
ticle advertised is of this class— 
if the advertiser knows how 
customers behave. 

But the things that people 
do not want, but must have, 
like ant powder when the ants 
get in the house and short- 
hand lessons when it is neces- 
sary to find a job, are adver- 
tised in small space—and all 
the time! 

Nobody reads those adver- 
tisements in pleasurable antic- 
ipation. Until we are driven to 
buy these things, we want to 
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shut them out of our lives. But we do 
not know when we may need them. If 
the emergency arises, then we turn to 
the paper, saying, “‘Where is that short- 
hand school I’ve seen advertised so 
much? And the shorthand school must 
be there when we look for it. 

Here is another queer kink we have 
in our natures—we will not spend much 
money for preventives, but we spend 
freely for cures. 

Every automobilist knows that al- 
most any time he may need a towing 
chain. Towing chains are cheap, they 
go into the tool box, take up little room, 
and are priceless when you need them. 

Well, a towing chain is a preventive. 
To sell it, you must lead the customer 
to look ahead, and provide for a future 
emergency. If you think it is 
easy to do, try selling towing 
chains by advertising! These 
articles are usually sold as part 
of a “line” of motor accesso- 
ries, along with things that 
people really want. 

But if any automobilist, any- 
where, is caught in the mud. 
and a towing chain is abso- 
lutely necessary to get his car 
back on the road, then it be- 
comes a cure, and is easily sold, 
at almost any price. Even then, 
it cannot be sold through ad- 
vertising, but becomes a per- 
sonal salesmanship proposi- 
tion. 

A cure for anything that af- 
flicts people, either in their 
health, or pocketbooks, or pros- 
pects in life, requires little urg- 
ing. The customer is on the 
lookout for everything that 
promises relief. 

Often, the question has been 
debated, “‘Is advertising an 
art—or a science?” 

It seems to be both, an art 
in its picture and language ap- 
peal, and a science in the way 
we can measure its results 
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through the behavior of people and the 
laws of averages. 

Those who regard advertising as an 
art attach great importance to th: 
pictures and the attraction of headlines 


Two seconds can count 


THESE are important. The color the 
artist puts into his picture, the human- 
ness of his subject, the harmonious ar. 
rangement of picture and text can make 
a lot of difference when we flip the pages 
of a magazine. A good advertisement as 
art can make us linger to read. 
Headlines are important. The pic- 
ture of a pretty girl, in a beauty adver- 
tisement, with the single word “Irre 
(Continued on page 130) 



































We like to read about things we want and, if we know we can 


have them, we can’t find enough printed matter about them 
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Aceountils Machine 


The only accounting machine that multi- 
plies directly, prints results and totals by a 
single key depression, typewrites, adds, 
subtracts, accumulates totals and posts 
several related records in one operation. 


Call the local Burroughs office for a dem- 
onstration of this new Accounting Machine. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6239 SECOND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICH. 











When writing to Burnoveus Appinc Macuine Company please 
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SCKUTZ, WASHINGTON 


Orchestras must fit perfectly into their surroundings, wherever they may be 


How We've Set Business to Music 


E ARE quan- 
tity producers 
and our prod- 
uct is music. 
That is ablunt 
and commercial statement. 
It may offend certain sen- 
sitive people who look on 
music as purely artistic and 
outside the mundane realm 
of chain stores and balance 
sheets. 

However, it is the truth 
and we are not ashamed of 
it. We started with one small 
orchestra. Now we have 119 
and we sell them to the pub- 
lic just as the automobile 
builder sells new cars—by 
having the right products 
and putting them in the 
proper market. Sound business princi- 
ples are as responsible for this growth 
as satisfactory performance. 

Music is a commodity produced by 
work—as anyone will tell you who has 
ever watched a rehearsal. Like any simi- 
lar commodity, it has its commercial 
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By MEYER DAVIS 





STARTING as a «wonder boy» violinist, 


Meyer Davis, seen here conferring with one 


of his younger executives, was leading his own 
orchestra at 18. Now he is the head of the 


country’s largest «chain» of orchestras 


problems of production, distribution 
and salesmanship. By applying business 
principles to music we have improved 
our product. 

Art and the practical are not strange 
terriers—they are linked so closely as 
to become almost one in every success- 


ful concert, dance program 
or recital. Certainly every 
good orchestra must be an 
artistically competent unit, 
but that isn’t enough. Mem- 
bers of an orchestra must be 
meticulously dressed, their 
demeanor must be dignified 
and they must make the in- 
termissions between num- 
bers brief. Such things have 
nothing to do with the qual- 
ity of the music, but many 
otherwise good orchestras 
have gone on the rocks be- 
cause of lapses in these 
respects. 

We are bidding for en- 
gagements in the best hotels 
and for the finest social func- 
tions. An orchestra playing 
in such surroundings must not only be 
excellent from the musical standpoint 
but it must fit into the picture perfectly. 
There is no excuse for an organization 
accustomed to assembling orchestras 
presenting anything but a smooth, 
polished unit properly fitted for the 
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A smooth shave 


depends upon the correct stroke 


Which do you use . . ? 














IGHT out of ten Amer- 


ican men shave with a. 


Gillette Razor, and probably 
not more than half of them 
use the correct diagonal 
stroke shown at the extreme 


left, 


But they all judge a shave 
on its face value, and they find 
the value there, in every Gillette 
Blade, no matter what stroke 
they happen to use. Gillette 
has put it there — designed 
the blade to meet all possible 
changing conditions. 


a niente agai Nnata a 


in tion's 
When writing to Gruterre SAFETY Razor Co. please ntion Natio 





In the past ten years the 
Gillette plant has invested 
$12,000,000 in blade improve- 
ments alone. Today the work 
is done by amazingly skilful 
machines—adjusted to one ten- 





THE only individual in history, ancient or 
modern, w hose picture and signature are found 
in every city and town, in every country in 
the world, is King C. Gillette. 

This picture and signature are universal sign- 
language for a perfect shave. 
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thousandth of an inch. And the 
product of thesemachinesistest- 
ed and re-tested by:a long line 
of inspectors who get a bonus 
for every blade they discard. 

Tomorrow morning slip a 
fresh Gillette Blade into its 
holder. Lather well and use the 
correct diagonal stroke. Let 
the world’s best blade in the 
world’s best razor give you the 
best of all possible shaves. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co.. 
Boston, U.S. A. 


<> 
Gillette 
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kind of engagement it has to play. This 
does not mean that, because our orches- 
tras are under one management, they 
must be as alike as so many peas. 

The modern dance orchestra must 
have individuality and flex:bility. Its 
individuality gains it popularity, but it 
must be flexible enough to meet the 
differing requirements of various engage- 
ments. 

For instance, one of our feature orches- 
tras is the Chantecler Ensemble at the 
Club Chantecler in Washington, D. C. 
This is only a five-piece unit, since the 
room at the Chantecler is comparatively 
small. But the Chantecler Ensemble, 
which specializes in what we term 
“European type” music, is often in de- 
mand for private parties and a five- 
piece orchestra is entirely too small for 
a large dance. So we have built up a 
special group of ten extra musicians 
that can be added to the Chantecler 
orchestra for private engagements. 

Most of these extra musicians are 
violinists, viola players and cellists, and 
thus the emphasis is kept on the stringed 
instrument. If we added a similar 
number of saxaphone players or trumpe- 
ters the entire effect would be ruined 
and the bright, sophisticated type of 
music would be changed into a mere 
blare of jazz. 

This does not mean that you can shift 
musicians about willy-nilly. That would 
destroy the effectiveness of an orchestra. 
In the Chantecler Ensemble, as well as 
in others where we use the same prin- 
ciple, we made plans for the change of 
its size, selected the additional musi- 
cians, and rehearsed them until we had 
an orchestra of distinctive quality that 
ranged from five to 15 musicians and 
which varied in the volume it produced 
but not in the character of its music. 


There are styles in orchestras 


IN ADDITION to being flexible the or- 
chestra must be adaptable to the cur- 
rent mode. Styles in music change from 
year to year and it is necessary to follow 
the fashion or, better still, to set it. The 
new trick for the year may not neces- 
sarily be in the type of music. It may 
lie in some special technique of pres- 
entation. We all remember that a year 
or two ago the master of ceremonies 
first began to figure on the floor at 
dance resorts, and it became the prac- 
tice to call out talented members of the 
orchestra for specialty numbers, soft- 
shoe dances, songs and the like. 

About 12 years ago we heard of the 
amazing hot-rhythmed syncopation 
emanating from San Francisco’s Bar- 
bary Coast. I made a special trip to San 
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Francisco to study this new way of 
handling music. 

When I returned to the East I put 
an orchestra in rehearsal and shortly 
thereafter a shocked assemblage at a 
ball given by a general in Washington 
heard its first jazz band. A storm of 
comment ensued but the new rhythms 
had scored a hit and the new band was 
booked solidly through the winter. 

Having organized a band, or several 
bands, it is necessary to find a market 
for the music. For this job we have a 
sales organization that is just as active 
as that handling any other commodity. 

The selling of music and orchestras 
falls into several divisions. First come 
orchestras for theaters and hotels. These 
are sold by the season. 


It’s an harassing job 


WHEN a contract for this type of en- 
gagement is closed, an individual secre- 
tary is assigned to keep check on the 
general quality of the music and the 
performance of the individual players. 
The constant checking on an orchestra 
is no small job. It is the reason hotels 
would rather get their orchestras from 
a first-class organization that assumes 
all responsibility than to try to assemble 
their own orchestra. Many a good hotel 
executive has permanently whitened his 
hair worrying over where that blessed 
saxaphone player is or whether the 
piano needs tuning. 

But while salesmanship is needed only 
once a year in the placing of orchestras 
in seasonal hotel or theater engagements 
the same persistent business-getting is 
required every day in the year to make 
engagements to play at society func- 
tions. These engagements constitute a 
desirable and important part of the or- 
chestra business. Practically every night 
during the social season in any major 
city there are several large dances or 
balls. The best of music is required and 
there is plenty of money to pay for it. 

Each of our orchestra managers maps 
out systematic plans to get the cream 
of this society business. Planning must 
begin early in the summer. Naturally 
the major events of the social season, 
such as charity balls and assembly balls, 
are chartered many months in advance 
but society columns must be watched 
sharply for all other possible develop- 
ments. 

When Mrs. Astorbilt returns to the 
city in the fall, she very soon hears 
from our local office. 

Usually the message takes the form 
of a polite reminder that we are ready 
to serve her with the newest and 
smartest forms of dance music. 
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Through the society columns the 
manager also learns of events scheduled 
for the future and gleans many valuable 
hints. If he knows that a certain society 
woman plans a dance within a few 
weeks he has his cue and can present 
two or three alternative propositions as 
to dance music and possibly added en- 
tertainment. The keen hostess is always 
on the lookout for ideas and welcomes 
good suggestions. 

Before the society season opens it js 
also the business of the local manager 
to obtain a list of debutantes so that he 
may get in touch with their families as 
soon as they return to the city. Each 
debutante will need music for her com- 
ing out party, and it is probable that 
her family will also give several dances 
for her. These functions all spell engage- 
ments to the orchestra manager. 

Since American society is ever on the 
move, it is necessary for the orchestra 
organization to follow its peregrinations. 
We inaugurated this policy years ago 
when we organized an orchestra and 
took it to Bar Harbor for the summer. 
Since then our offices are always to be 
found in the smarter summer and winter 
resorts of society. Newport is the center 
of activities during the summer, while 
winter headquarters are in Palm Beach 
and Miami. 

We also have offices in New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington, with key 
executives in each one. A close liaison 
is maintained between these offices, each 
aiding the other when possible in find- 
ing engagements and solving other prob- 
lems. 

These executives, as well as the man- 
agers of our various orchestras, must 
combine business ability with intelli- 
gence and tact. Our employes are mu- 
sicians and there is no need in arguing 
the fact that musicians are temperamen- 
tal. I may say this with some assurance 
because I am myself a musician. Nor is 
a harried hostess always as calm as might 
be. Qualities of watchfulness and a 
knack of handling people are needed to 
avoid unpleasantness. 


Use best musicians only 


THE Musician’s Union is one of the 
strongest in the country and our organ- 
ization has always recognized this and 
worked with the Union. But, though 
our musicians are highly paid and well 
treated, this implies no relaxation in 
requirements. Our standards are strin- 
gent and high. If they are not met the 
only answer is release from the job. But 
there is no malice in the matter. Later 
on the employe may be reengaged. Very 
often thereafter he will be on his best 
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A “CLEMCO” Berkshire Suite in the office of Mr. Charles S. Bair, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Installation made by Flint & Horner Company, Inc., New York City. 


POISE 


OVeun office is your background. It is imperative that it be well 


balanced, harmonious and impressive — generating Poise. 


A“CLEMCO” Fine Office Suite provides the background which 


creates poise that results in clear thinking, constructive planning and 







rapid transaction of business. It leaves an indelible impression of sound 





judgment and success. 





We will mail you ‘Pointers In Planning An Office’ ’and 
Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead. 





THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3432 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 


© 






Nation-wide Service Through the Better Office Furniture Representatives 
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behavior and make good decisively or 
at least do very well. 

But when difficulties arise no one 
knows it except the orchestra manager 
and perhaps a few of the musicians. The 
hotel or theater manager can go along 
serenely knowing that his music will be 
provided promptly according to con- 
tract no matter what happens. 

He may be told that a member of the 
orchestra is sick or taking an extra 
evening off but in his place will be 
another equally competent man and 
there will not be a ripple in the program. 


Scientific management 


THIS is made possible through our 
understudy system. It is the duty of 
each orchestra manager to keep strict 
tab on his men and also to maintain a 
list of good emergency men. These extra 
musicians are not chosen haphazardly. 
They are well rehearsed, both individ- 
ually and with the orchestra. Some even 
are selected with a view to duplicating 
the musical mannerisms of different or- 
chestra members. 

A scientific business system has been 
worked out for the administration of our 
orchestras. There is a variety of forms 
on which orchestra managers are re- 
quired to enter payrolls, expenses, time 
put in on various engagements and 
similar information. It is possible to 
check on an orchestra’s earning power 
and expenses almost instantly. 

We have also worked out a written 
code to guide our managers, directors 
and musicians. This code is bound in 
book form and carries the fruit of years 
of experience. 

The first part of the book is given 
over to instructions for the secretary- 
managers of each branch office, another 
third to instructions for musicians, and 
the last section to directions for leaders 
of orchestras. 

Both ethics and practical business are 
served in a group of admonitions to 
managers which read: 

“Acquaint yourself thoroughly with 
local conditions. 

“Never criticise unfavorably the work 
of a competitor. We seek to obtain 
business through merit. 

“Our performance is our advertise- 
ment. The more satisfactory it is, the 
greater pulling power it becomes. The 
more business we do. the larger adver- 
tisement we have. 

“Cooperate with musicians. Hold their 
good will and respect. 

“Have patience in serving our pa- 
trons. They are our means of livelihood 
and must be dealt with in the manner 
most pleasing to them.” 
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The care the manager-secretary is ex- 
pected to extend to every detail of ser- 
vice is also seen in the paragraph of 
directions reading: ‘“‘When musicians 
leave for a season’s engagement, they 
should take with them in their hand- 
bags sufficient clothes and music to pro- 
vide for several days. Trunks may be 
delayed. Instruments should always be 
carried personally, never expressed.” 

Such matters as these are not left 
with the individual musician alone. The 
manager is supposed to check on all de- 
tails so that misadventures may be re- 
duced to the minimum. He is expected 
to know where his musicians are, what 
they are doing, and that they are going 
to be on the job as right as their own 
fiddles. 

Instructions for musicians are equally 
inclusive. They are even urged to main- 
tain pleasant expressions, as witness: 
“Smile! It costs nothing. Your facial 
expression is as important as your ap- 
pearance. We are desirous that a spirit 
of cheerfulness shall pervade the or- 
chestra at all times. It makes far better 
music.” 

Directions are given concerning the 
exact type of clothes to be worn while 
playing. Instructions as to deportment 
are also detailed and are aimed to give 
an effect of dignity both while playing 
and during intermission. While on en- 
gagements musicians are warned not to 
cross their legs, to place their wraps in 
a room or place other than that in which 
they play, not to chew gum, smoke, read 
or to leave their places without the per- 
mission of the leader. They are also re- 
quested to address each other as Mr. 
So-and-so and to avoid the use of first 
names or nicknames, no matter how in- 
timate they may be. 


Employes are satisfied 


THE unity of our organization and the 
fact that hundreds of musicians have 
been in its employ for a number of years 
are perhaps largely the results of that 
part of the instructions dealing with 
the attitude maintained toward indi- 
vidual musicians. In the matter of ad- 
vancement the musician is encouraged 
to communicate with the main office 
should he feel that he has been over- 
looked. He is told: 

“It is the wish and purpose of this 
organization that no employe shall be 
forgotten or lost sight of; but that every 
one whose name is on the pay roll shall 
be recognized as a part of this great 
force, and that his individual efforts 
shall be carefully considered. 

“Should you at any time appear to 
be forgotten or overlooked, do not hesi- 
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tate to call the attention of the main 
office or the secretary to the fact, and 
you may be sure that the matter wil] 
be carefully investigated.” 

Instructions provided for leaders of 
orchestras deal with a number of pos. 
sibly difficult situations that may arise. 
Leaders are requested, for instance, to 
report any argumentative members of 
an orchestra to the secretary-manager 
and allow him to straighten out the 
difficulty. Leaders are also cautioned 
never to rebuke or criticise a musician 
within hearing of other members of the 
orchestra. 

Importance of courtesy to patrons is 
recognized in instructions to honor all 
requests for special numbers, except un- 
der special circumstances. 

Directors are told, “Recognize all re- 
quests and give precedence to them, ex- 
cept when printed programs are used. 
Then only with permission of host, host- 
ess Or manager.” 


Radio has helped orchestras 


DESPITE the advent of radio and syn- 
chronized accompaniments for motion 
pictures, I believe the field for orches- 
tras is enlarging instead of narrowing. 

All these new developments in music 
mean that public interest in music is 
growing. If musical interests adapt their 
organizations to the new trends there 
is nothing to be apprehended. 

Radio, for instance, has helped us. 
Most of our orchestras are in demand 
on the air and these radio appearances 
have implied increased popularity. When 
people plan a party they will choose a 
resort which features their favorite 
radio orchestra. Engagements for balls 
and private parties are also likely to go 
to orchestras that are best bets on the 
radio. 

Another way in which radio has bene- 
fited us is the opportunity it offers to 
assemble special orchestras for adver- 
tisers. 

We now maintain a separate bureau 
that concentrates on providing musical 
units for radio advertising. 

Synchronized accompaniments for 
motion pictures represent a theater 
phase, in my opinion, that has reached 
its height and is already on the wane. 
Many leading film authorities also take 
this stand, I note. 

There is nothing that will take the 
place of a fine orchestra in the pit of a 
theater. In the last year we have assem- 
bled a series of orchestras, ranging from 
50 to 75 musicians for the Fox theaters. 
These big orchestras have been enthu- 
siastically received and their work forms 
an integral part of the programs. 
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Features of Ford Plane 


'J-metal (corrugated alumi- 

alloys)—tor strength, 
iformity of material, 
ability, economy of 
maintenance, and struc- 
tural safety... 

Tri-motored (Wright or 
Pratt & Whitney air- 
cooled engines, totaling 
from 900 to 1275 horse- 
power)—reserve power 
for safety. 

Speed range—55 to 135 m. 
p.h, Cruising radius, 580- 
650 miles. 

Disposable load—3670 to 
5600 pounds. 

High wing monoplane 
(single, stream-lined, can- 
tilever wing) — for 
strength, speed, inherent 
stability, visibility, clean 
design... 

17 capacity (includin 
pilot’s dual-control cabin 
—Buffet, toilet, running- 
water, electric lights, etc. 

Durability—No Ford plane 
has yet worn out in ser- 
vice, 

Price, $42,000 to $55,000 
(standard equipped at 
Dearborn) —Exceptionally 
low because of multiple- 
unit on-line production 

methods, 
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NORTHW/EST AT 125 
MILES AN HOUR! 
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Air passengers entering Northwest Airways Ford plane at Cicero Field, 
Chicago. Time, 3 P. M. They will be in Twin Cities, after a smooth, safe, 
glorious flight, at 6.40 P. M.! Modern air fields line the entire route. 


ner ge is an important consideration ... but it is only one 
of many reasons that have made the Northwest Airways 
one of the most successful transportation companies in 
America, whether by land or sea or air. 


This service, flying the skyways between Chicago and 
Twin Cities, was inaugurated in 1926, and has been in opera- 
tion ever since, carrying mail, fast express and passengers. 
95% of scheduled flights were completed! 


Latest model Ford all-metal, tri-motored planes are now 
in regular service on the Northwest Airways. These big 
machines, with great reserve power, have three motors, de- 
veloping 1275 horse-power! With twelve passengers and 
pilots, they can maintain a comfortable speed of over 100 
miles an hour, and reach a maximum speed of 135 miles an 
hour. With only one engine turning, each of these planes 
may extend its gliding range for many miles. Landing fields 
are always within gliding distance. 


All planes are delightfully furnished and decorated. Trav- 
elers are provided with every comfort, including a lavatory 
with running-water; so that this swift passage across the sky 
may be enjoyed in mental and physical relaxation. 

The Northwest Airways pioneered in the establishment of 
co-ordinated air-rail service in this country. Connection is 
made with six railroads, three of which operate from the 
West and Northwest and three from the East. 


Ford all-metal, tri-motored planes have been put into ser- 
vice over this great skyway not only because the air-minded 











American public recognizes them as safe and dependable 











Above the Twin Cities after gliding high in the air across some of 
the most beautiful and romantic country in America. 


commercial air transports, but also because they have proved 
so highly efficient in all sorts of service. 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


. a 
When writing to Foro Moron Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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Does Your Company Profit by Using 


America’s 


You insure against fire, against theft. Dun 
and Bradstreet give you a high rating. Your 
product is widely known and well liked. 
You are proud of the esprit de corps in your 
institution and, collectively, your “key” men 
are invaluable. Nothing is left to luck or 
chance that can be made safe. 
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Health Shield? 


Have you added one of the greatest of all 
protections in business—the Health Shield, 
which by annual physical examinations 
safeguards the health of important execu- 
tives? Many thousands of valuable lives are 
being lengthened by using the Health 
Shield. Are you and your “key” men taking 
advantage of it? 
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OLDEST WORLD-SYMBOL CHINESE EMBLEM OF 
OF HEALTH ano HAPPINESS HEALTH avo IMMORTALITY 








INDIA'S SIGN OF LONG 
LIFE AND WAPPINESS 


EGYPT'S SYMBOL OF 
LIFE AND ETERNITY 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York, New York . 

Guardian Life Insurance Company of America 
New York, New York 

United Life and Accident Insurance Company 
Concord, New Hampshire 

Southern Union Life Insurance Company 
Ft. Worth, Texas 

Midland Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 

Oregon Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Oregon 

Ontario Equitable Life & Accident Insurance 
Co., Waterloo, Ontario 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Volunteer State Life Insurance Company 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

Mutual Life Assurance Company 
Waterloo, Ontario 

Supreme Liberty Life] nsurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

Cedar Rapids Life Insurance Company 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Midwest Life Insurance Company 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Guarantee Fund Life Association 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Guaranty Life Insurance Company 
Davenport, lowa 

Wisconsin National Life Insurance Company 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

George Washington Life Insurance Company 
Charleston, West Virginia 





Insurance Co.., 





PERSIAN SYMBOL 
OF IMMORTALITY 











Cut off here 


Life Extension Institute, Ine. 


25 WEST FORTY-THIRD ST., 


I am a policyholder of the: 





a Please inform me whether I am entitled to a free examin- 


ation and send me your booklet describing the Health 
Conservation Service for life insurance policyholders. 


C] I am not a policyholder in any of the insurance companies 


listed. Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
health booklet “How to Live Long” and descriptions of 
the Institute’s service for individual subscribers. 


to Lire Extension I 


The following Life Insurance Companies offer the health examinations of 
the LirE EXTENSION INSTITUTE free to certain classes of policyholders 
ARE YOU ELIGIBLE? 


National Fidelity Life Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Missouri StateLife Insurance Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Dominion of Canada Guarantee & Accident 
Toronto, Canada 


STITUTE 






































Ohio State Life Insurance Company 
Columbus, Ohio 

Wisconsin Life Insurance Company 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Great Northern Life Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 

Montreal Life Insurance Company 
Montreal, eae, 

Western & Southern Life Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Independent Life Insurance Company 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Berkshire Life J nsurance Company 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 

Baltimore Life Insurance Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Provident Life Insurance Company 
Bismarck, North Dakota 

People’s Life Insurance Company 
Frankfort, Indiana 

Home Life Insurance Company 
Little Rock and Fordyce, Arkansas 

Des Moines Life and Annuity Company 
Des Moines, Iowa 

California State Life Insurance Company 
Sacramento, California 

West Coast Life Insurance Company 
San Francisco, California 

Gem City Life Insurance Company 
Dayton, Ohio 

Ancient Order of United Workmen 
Newton, Kansas 

National Life & Accident Insurance Company 
Nashville, Tennessee 





SEMITIC EMBLEM OF 
LONG LIFE avo GOOD LUCK 











Mail to 


NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


Name 


Address. 





City and State 





Ixc., please mention Nation's Business 
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Mr. Zero—a Splendid Failure 


By Herbert Corey 





The man who guided diplomats now leads homeless derelicts 


F MR. ZERO worried about the souls 

of his bums I would not worry about 
Mr. Zero. If he thought the only 
Way to reform society is to burn the 
state-houses I could understand. Ad- 
vocates of this panacea may be heard 
on dim street corners on warm nights. 
But he is neither an evangelist nor a 
Red. He isn’t crazy. He isn’t even a nut. 
He is only the man who has made a 
_ generous mess out of his life. Fifteen 
— ago he was on his way to leader- 
ship. He might have done great things. 
Rey a purveyor of five-cent soup to 
- Sies. In Mr. Zero’s TubonSt. Mark’s 
‘ace in New York gay-cats who have 
nickels sleep in slatted steamer chairs. 
A gay-cat is a man who works now and 


the / j i 
n. Mr. Zero is not doing anything 


that is not being as well done by the 


charitable agencies. To do it he threw © 


himself away. This is a plea for moder- 
ation in all zeal. 

I am writing as an admirer of Mr. 
Zero. I think he is all wrong, mind you, 
but I like him immensely. If he is not 
sincere and unselfish then years spent 
in the newspaper line have not taught 
me to estimate character. He comes 
nearer practicing the fundamentals of 
the Christian religion than any man I 
have even known. 


Misdirected abilities 


I THINK he is as wrong as any man 


can ever be. 
I think he is so wrong that I am try- 


ing to make a moral lesson out of his 
life. This will betray me as a sour person 
who believes more in plows than in 
hosannas but it cannot be helped. If 
Mr. Zero had put his training and his 
capacities and his ability to lead men 
into constructive work he might have 
given social safety to thousands. His 
is the most flagrant case of misapplied 
altruism I have ever known. 

It offends me because of what he 
might have done. 

When I called on Mr. Zero he wore a 
suit that had been sent to The Tub by 
its first owner. Or maybe its second 
owner. He has not bought a suit for 
years. His shirt had passed through 
prior servitude. So had his shoes. His 
food that day had been the soup he 
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serves his frowsies, made of whatever 
vegetables were to be bought most 
cheaply on the market, enriched by 
meat still fit for cooking but which had 
lost its pot appeal to the housewife. 

He had not been feeling well, he said. 
A slight touch of flu. He always has a 
little dash of flu in the wintertime. No 
complaint, mind you. It seemed to me 
that flu would be a certainty for one 
who lived in The Tub. Dark rooms. 
Clean enough, of course. Smelling of 
carbolic acid and damp with lukewarm 
water and yellow soap. Haunted by the 
pallid shapes of men who sat silent in 
the shades. Men who had no hope left 
in life. Men who were destined to the 
Potter’s Field. Men who were— 

Let this be said in all charity but in 
candor— 

Men who were useless and done and 
broken. 


Tragic failures of life 


MEN who had thrown themselves away. 
Men who were drunkards and wastrels 
and thieves. Men, too, no doubt, who 
had been the victims of tragic fate, who 
had suffered at the hands of others; who 
had given their all as Mr. Zero has given 
his. Men who might have been among 
the communal assets and who had be- 
come economic liabilities. 

Dead men who persisted in walking; 
who muttered obscene confidences in 
the bleak gloom of The Tub and who 
begged nickels for Zero’s soup which 
keeps their aching corpses ambulant. 
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Other men, too, no doubt. Men in whom 
there are still possibilities. Men who for 
a little time will still swing picks in the 
summer and flip the handles of road 
scrapers and ply slow shovels in the 
muck. Men who still resent charity and 
will one night die grimly in the snow. 
But not many of them. 

Most of Mr. Zero’s guests are the liv- 
ing dead. 

Do not think that I do not know that 
this will infuriate the tender-hearted. It 
will wrack the sympathetic. Yet I main- 
tain that a man of Mr. Zero’s possibili- 
ties threw himself away when he began 
to minister to these wraiths. He could 
have done better for himself, for society, 
for them, if he had turned these failures, 
these beggars, these bums, these broken 
men, over to the not too tender mercies 
of organized charity and devoted him- 
self to constructive work. They would 
have had their soup just the same. Free 
soup instead of nickel soup. Zero would 
tell you that they would have been 
pauperized. Bah! These men beg the 
nickels. They would have been com- 
pelled to go under showers and forced 
to sleep in harsh nightgowns. 

Too, bad, no doubt. But let us not 
blink essential facts. These men are 
failures. Life is not tender to failures. 
Zero gave up success to devote himself 
to them. He is heroic, he is selfless, but 
he is Mr. Zero now. Nothing. 

Zero rises at three o’clock, four o’clock, 
every morning, to stand at the doors of 
the flophouses and Bible missions to 
meet the men as they are turned into 
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Service in Mr. Zero’s Cafeteria is provided almost entirely by 
Michael Waldron, chef-in-chief, who presides at the steaming 
kettle from which the soup is ladled out to lines of pallid men 


the streets. These men are full of salva. 
tion, no doubt. Crammed to the teet} 
with prospects of the life everlasting 
But empty as kettledrums as to {, d. 
Flophouses are not charities. The Bible 
missions work or slender budgets. 

Out these men come turning up shab- 
by collars against the thin winds of the 
cheerless morning. Cold, hungry, and 
discouraged. They shamble along agains 
the buildings. 

“Take a ticket” says Zero morning 
after morning. Pierced by the chil] 
winds of dawn. Powdered by the filthy 
dust of New York’s streets. Shaking 
with the flu. “Get a bowl of soup. Then 
you can hunt for work with a better 
heart.” 

Some one has paid for the soup tickets. 
Zero gives nothing away. Or very little. 
He cannot afford giving. Charitable folk 
buy soup tickets and he gives them to 
the homeless and forlorn. To do that 
he gave up a career of honor. One might 
say of promised eminence. When Elihu 
Root was Secretary of State he cabled 
Urbain J. Ledoux—that was the name 
that Zero was born to in Maine—to ask 
that he retain his consulship at Prague. 
Later he wrote to express his sincere 
regret that Ledoux had insisted on re- 
signing. Zero’s dossier is filled with let- 
ters from men who have been his chiefs. 


Was a diplomatic success 


HIS was called the best consular office 
in Europe. A writer on economics identi- 
fied him as the first to see that the 
American consul should be the advance 
man of American business. Newspapers 
and magazines editorially praised his 
grasp of European conditions. 

I’ll not recount his services nor his 
honors. Enough has been said to show 
that the man has made good. He speaks 
four or five languages fluently. He has 
the personality of a Bryan. Unctuous, 
perhaps, but magnetic in his sincerity. 
A great body, a fine head topped with 
graying curls, big, firm hands, a direct 
glance. A man who can and who has led 
men. He imposes his will on homeless 
men and outlaws. He might have be- 
come a leader of washed men, clean 
men, men who give work and make 
work, men who build roads and fill fac- 
tories. The men who are followed by 
home makers and cheer and safety. 

He is a filler of empty bums. He pro- 
vides sleep in dark cellars for homeless 
men. He seems to me as fine and kind 
and sacrificial a man as I have evel 
known. He has sold all and given to the 
poor. 

He is the most splendid failure I have 
ever known. 
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HOW EGYPTIAN LACQUERS ARE SOLVING CERTAIN 
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COVERING POWER in lacquer: 


Here are the facts—in black and white — 
So you can compare them for yourself 














What the Microscope shows 
about BLACK lacquer, 
for instance ° 





ORDINARY LACQUER 


EGYPTIAN LACQUER 








ABOVE: Ordinary black 
lacquer on microscope slide 
as it looks to the naked eye. 


BELOW: Portion of above 
sample magnified 100times. 
Notice how the pigment is 
bunched and clotted—area 
not evenly covered. 





ABOVE: Egyptian black 
lacquer actual size. 


BELOW: Magnified to 
same size as sample on the 
left. See how fine, even, and 
close-textured the pigment 
is! No wonder it covers 
more, with fewer coats! 
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(= best lacquer covers a surface 


quickly, with uniform depth of color, 
and with great economy. Inferior 
lacquers show up beside it as weak- 
colored, uneven. More coats are neces- 
sary. Even if these lacquers are cheap, 
using them turns out to be costly. 

All this is an old story. Every finish- 
ing man knows this difference between 
Egyptian and ordinary lacquers. 

But the difference has never been so 
clearly shown as in these comparative 
pictures—unretouched and unaltered 
reproductions of a single coat of black 
lacquer on a glass slide. 

Egyptian superiority is just as great 
in transparent colored lacquers, clear 
lacquers, and colored lacquer enamels. 
We'd like to have you give them a trial. 





EGYPTIAN 


Lacquers 





ATLANTA 


+ Boston 


THE EGYPTIAN LACQUER MFG. CO., INC., 90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 


Completely equipped branches in charge of practical men 
are maintained in the following ctties: 


The maker who is proud of what he makes uses Egyptian Lacquers 


+ Burrato + Cxtcaco + CINCINNATI + Creveranp * Darras 


KansasCrry + Los Ancetes - Montreat + Puttaperenta + Portianp,Ore. + Sact Lake City 


PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRY a 
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« San Francisco + Seattia + SPOKANB * St. Lous # 





When writing to Tue Eayettan Lacquer Mra. C 
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Your Market's in Your Own Eyes 
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“How many uses has a toothpick?” 





By J. KINDLEBERGER 





President, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 


VERY business man knows well 
enough that something is always 
taking orders away fromhis 
business. But there knowledge 
generally stops. For all of us do 
not see that our share of prosperity de- 
pends on the energy and foresight we 
bring to the solution of our problems. 
There is no novelty, of course, in pro- 
viding formulas for success, yet I can 

offer the combination of concentrated 
thinking, gumption, hard work, and 
faith as one that has the decisive merit 
of effectiveness. 

Right here I want to illustrate what 
I mean by thinking. To do so I shall 
relate two incidents that occurred in my 
youth. They were so impressive that I 
now regard them as guideposts of my 
business career. 

About a dozen of us boys had heavy 
bobsleds and a fine coasting place on a 
nearby hill. Every day after school we 
hurried to our sliding 
place, as we called it. 
One day when we ar- 
rived we found that 
the owner of the hill 
had sprinkled several 
loads of ashes over our 
slide. I shall never for- 
get the scene as we 
lined up along the slide 
and viewed the ashes. 

There was much loud 
talking, swearing, cry- 
ing, and many threats; 
but I noticed that three 
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I visit a certain restaurant 
to enjoy its baked apples 


boys did not join the crying, nor the 
swearing, nor the threatening. They 
calmly studied the situation and began 
to think. One suggested that there was 
another hill close by, and that with a 
little effort we could have another slid- 
ing place just as good or better. Another 
suggested that a nearby woodshed con- 
tained some old shingles and perhaps 
some shovels that we could use in scrap- 
ing off the ashes. 


The thinkers get action 


ONE OF the boys took command of the 
situation, organized the group, and every 
boy took so much space and began to 
scrape the ashes off. In a short time we 
were again enjoying the sport. 

There is more or less weeping and 
swearing and threatening going on in 
your business life. Every morning, when 
you arrive at your desk you discover 
that during the night 
some one has dumped 
ashes on your beauti- 
ful slide. 

The second incident 
occurred when I was 
in college. Our psy- 
chology professor gave 
us his famous lecture 
in ‘‘Freshman Psy- 
chology.” He asked 
six or eight questions 
in rapid succession. 
“How many steps in 
front of Gray Chapel?” 


“How many trees in the front campus?” 
“What is the approximate distance from 
the chapel to the post office?” ‘How 
many stories in Science Hall?” The 
answers from various members of the 
class clearly demonstrated that men 
have eyes but see not, ears but they 
hear not, thinking apparatus but they 
think not. 

The professor pulled a toothpick from 
his pocket, held it up to the class, and 
asked, ‘‘How many uses has this tooth- 
pick?’’ “What improvement can be 
madeon it?” These questions madea deep 
impression on me, for I came to believe 
that everything can be improved and 
a new use found for it by way of con- 
centrated thought. 

I am aware of the busy program of 
the average business man, the bidding 
for his time, the many conferences every 
day, golf in the afternoon, and bridge 
parties in the evening. My suggestion 
would be that one night of the week 
should be set aside for concentrated 
thought on the development of your 
business. The ordinary man in looking 
for new markets for his product will in- 
variably look afar off, take the longest 
and the hardest way around, and use 
the most expensive method. The chances 
are that 99 times out of 100 the “dia- 
monds” he is looking for will be in his 
own backyard. 

I would suggest that you look at the 
things in your own home. One or two 
hours of concentrated thought on the 
furnishings and equipment of your home 
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Model H-3 — $75. Imprints names 
or data, 1200 to 1800 impressions 
an hour! Other hand operated ma- 


chines from $20 10,8108. All price Making Minutes 
Produce Like Hours 


~ oo is the order of the day in modern business — 
: speed that gets things done in the shortest possible 
jaca writing on all fl ‘ time, without errors, at lowest cost. Precious time 
i ribbon, 2, Oo . >] ° . 
ressions an hour. must be saved! Slow laborious methods must give way! 
perat ed models 
f. o. b. Chicago. - - oa ‘ - : . 
Office “hand work” is a relic of a bygone age in business — 
a time waster, a profit eater. Yet in some concerns hands are 
still heading statements — writing sales letters — filling-in 
Dupligraph — Model D-3 — Leased . mer ¢ ¥ . Pane eo . eens pre 
at $65 per month. Prints 2,000 let- collection forms — imprinting factory job tickets — listing 
pre So salutation date, entire Tet payroll forms—writing payroll and dividend checks—writing 
ter and signature. Other models o ts : 4 > P -_ P eede ss +, a ee 
duplicating, machines sold at $57.50 shipping forms — addressing wrappers — listing mailer strips 
to $1,770, f, o. b. Chicago. — duplicating letters and ofice forms — and countless other 


tasks where names and data must be recorded. 


Would you be interested in doing this work 10 to 50 times 
faster, at less cost and without possibility of error, as thou- 
sands of other concerns are now doing? Helpful advice and 
information will gladly be sent, without obligation. Just mail 
the coupon below. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal citie 


b. Chicago, : ADDRESSOGRAPH CoMPaNny, 909 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Canadian Head Office and Factory: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 
30 Front Street W, Toronto, 2, Ont._ 
European Head Office and Factory: London, England 
Manufacturers of Graphotype, Addressograph, Dupligraph, 
vardograph, Speedaumat 


Mail 
Cardograph — $57.50 f. 0. b. 


Chicago. Produces 1500 messages with your 
on post cards in an hour! letterhead to 


ADDRESSOGRAPH Co. 
909 W. Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 





We are interested in saving 
time, increasing sales and reduc- 
ing expense. Please send informa- 
tion without obligation. 
)-29 





» Addressograph Co. 


When writing to AvoressocrapH Co 
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will surprise you with the possibilities 
of new uses for commodities. 

By way of illustration, let me de- 
scribe one of these evenings of concen- 
trated thought in my own home. 

I first concentrated my thought on a 
bottle of vaseline. I asked, ‘‘ What do I 
use this stuff for now?” “How many 
possible uses has it?” I took the bottle 
and walked through the house, starting 
in the basement. I looked at the battery 
of my radio. I saw that the posts of this 
battery were corroded badly, a con- 
dition interfering with the proper func- 
tioning of the radio. I removed the cor- 
rosion, put on some vaseline, and found 
this was good. 


Searching for new uses 


I NEXT applied vaseline to the bolts, 
nuts and valves of the water softener 
which were rusting badly and were hard 
to manipulate. I found this also was 
good. I next used it on the bolts and the 
hinges of my automobile. I found this, 
too, was good. The doors of my furnace 
and the check door did not work freely. 
After applying the vaseline I found that 
they swung easily. 

I took the vaseline with me to the mill 
next day. In our research department 
we had been working on a paper that 
would be an improvement over the pa- 
per used for wrapping fresh meat. We 
found that vaseline was quite an im- 
provement over oils and waxes. It made 
a beautiful soft sheet, and the fibres of 
the paper did not stick to the meat. The 
repeat orders that have come in for this 
paper show that we have developed a 
paper that will fill a long felt want. 

One day I went to my desk for a plain 
sheet of paper to write down an idea or 
two. I found that all my paper had been 
used up by my boy who was in school. 
I asked my wife whether she had any 
writing paper, and she directed me to 
the left-hand drawer of her desk. I 
found a few dozen sheets of beautifully 
engraved stationery. My sense of econ- 


I used vaseline on the hinges of 
my automobile and found it good 
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omy prevented me from using this pa- 
per, and it occurred to me that this was 
pretty much the case in every home. £o 
if a package of paper of a good size, at 
least a ream, could be put up in a con- 
venient package, there would always be 
plenty of paper in the home. This prod- 
uct, too, would fill a long felt want. We 
made such a package and it has been a 
good line with us. 

Our shelf and lining paper was born 


I didn’t want such good pa- 
per just for a memorandum 


from a remark I heard in a street car. A 
woman sitting behind me said to another 
woman that she was going to town to 
get some paper to cover her shelves. 
The other woman said she did not like 
that large paper because there was so 
much waste to it. That remark was the 
beginning of our shelf and lining paper 
put up in a continuous roll. This has 
been a profitable line with us. 

We believe it’s a good idea to key up 
the whole organization, even including 
the office boy, to be constantly on the 
lookout for new uses for our commodi- 
ties. There is no hokus pokus to the 
development of new markets. Concen- 
trated thought will do it. 

Changes in commodities, methods of 
manufacturing and distribution are 
coming fast. A change of one commod- 
ity means thousands of changes in 

others. When the crossword puz- 
zle was born, it immediately start- 
ed up machines to make paper for 
printing new dictionaries. The 
automobile created new markets 
for commodities too numerous to 
mention, but how many of us 
would include among them the 
choice corner lots in our cities? 
The anticipation of demand has 
made many business fortunes. 
Our own business grew big 
through the discovery of the mi- 
crobe that gets into food, and food 
protection papers have been our 
specialty. The colored tile bath- 
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rooms and kitchens have created a ce. 
mand for modern homes. The new color< 
of the kitchen have created a demand 
for colored kitchen utensils. 

What I am getting at is this, keep 
your eyes open for the changes that are 
coming because they carry with them 
many others. As I said in the beginning 
your prosperity will depend upon you; 
energy and foresight. 

We are like children standing under » 
tree that is full of luscious fruit. We pick 
the fruit that is easy to pick, or we may 
be satisfied with the windfalls at our 
feet; but to obtain the choice fruit we 
must have energy to climb the tree and 
take the risk—perhaps a fall. 

Eternal watchfulness of the quality of 
your merchandise is a direct avenue to 
new markets. Our advice would be to 
seek quality first and all the business 
you can produce will come to you. Using 
the phraseology of the Psalm Writer. 

“Once I was young and I am now old, 
and never have I seen Quality forsaken 
nor begging bread.” 

Let me illustrate by the careers of 
two men. One of these men is in the 
bread-baking business, and the other is 
a manufacturer of oleomargarine. We 
have been serving these two concerns 
about 15 or 16 years. Their product is 
recognized as perfection. 

These men can be found every day 
in their factory or testing room zealous- 
ly watching the quality of their prod- 
ucts. This manufacturer has produced 
such a remarkable quality of bread that 
housewives buy it in preference to bak- 
ing their own. The oleo manufacturer has 
consistently made such a good product 
that many prefer his brand of oleo to 
many brands of butter. 


Reputation for quality 


WE MIGHT digress here just for a mo- 
ment and show the hard-boiled buye! 
an excellent way to make money for his 
concern—by first thinking of quality. 

There is a colored man in Battle 
Creek who makes chicken sandwiches 
known far and wide for their quality. 

There is a restaurant in Philadelphia 
that serves delicious baked apples. In 
the last 25 years I have never gone to 
Philadelphia—and I go often—without 
stopping in this restaurant just to get 
a baked apple because of the quality. 

There is only one dessert that I call 
for in the diner of the Michigan Central. 
and that is ice cream, and only because 
of its delicious quality. 

Quality will create the demand. We 
generally believe that supply will follow 
demand. I am convinced that demand 
will be created by a quality article. 
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The Growing Pains 
of Aviation 


Continued from page 21) 
nd, depending, of course, on the 
length of haul. With the narrowing of 
profit margin and the fact that the 
of operating a mail plane, including 


une 


favorable conditions, the need for a 
large volume of mail is apparent. 

A great deal of public education re- 
mains to be done if the need is to be 
met. Bankers are finding air mail in- 
valuable in saving interest charges on 
checks sent in for clearance, and other 
special and emergency uses have been 
well developed. But there is still a vast 
field of routine business in which air 
mail may be used in cutting costs by 
saving time, and this field remains to 
be cultivated. 


A question of bookkeeping 


DETERMINATION of the degree to 
which the operations of individual trans- 
port companies are profitable is made 
difficult by the lack of standardized sys- 
tems of accounting in the industry. The 
optimistic black figures of some com- 
panies might be changed to red, were 
the bookkeeping methods of the more | 
conservative corporations employed. 

This is especially true in the matter | 
of depreciation. One large and success- | 
iul transport line charges off for depre- 
ciation on the basis of 1,000 hours for 
the life of a plane. 

Other lines, however, figure depre- 
clations on as much as a three-year 
basis. The wisdom of this must be ques- 
uoned in the light of the rapid technical 
progress being made in the industry. 
In some rare instances, for example, 
new types of planes have become obso- 
lete in as little as four months. They 
are still good after that, of course, but | 
new developments have made their oper- | 
ation uneconomical. It is probably true, | 
therefore, that some lines are showing | 
profits because of too great liberality 
in figuring depreciation, and in failing 
accurately to account for obsolescence. 
| The use of antiquated and dangerous 
‘lying equipment, of course, is now 
pretty well restricted to operations 
within state boundaries, for the National 
Government sets high requirements for 
aircraft engaged in interstate commerce. 
Some operators undoubtedly would wel- 
come an even greater control, perhaps 
“ven regulation similar to that exercised 
Dy the Interstate Commerce Commis- 











‘lon over the railroads. The problem of 
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APPRAISALS 


HE decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the O’Fallon case states that the 
“cost of reproduction must be considered in 
determining value.” In the Indianapolis Water 
case, also, the Supreme Court emphasized the 
importance of reproduction cost and of deter- 


mining depreciation by field inspection. 


For nearly forty years we have been making 
appraisals of public utilities, industrials, and 
other properties. The valuation of the proper- 
ties appraised exceeds $6,000,000,000. In all this 
work we have used the basis which is now en- 
dorsed by the Supreme Court in the O’Fallon 


decision. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
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Many truck 
owners 

eut costs 
last year 


Write for a list of these truck owners . . . truck 
owners who saved $22 out of each $100 that they 
paid for their automobile insurance . .. the Amer- 
ican Mutual has always paid back at least 20% in 
dividends to policyholders each year for the last 
forty-two years. 


Added to this substantial saving is American Mut- 
ual service, which has been of such a high type that 
96% of its policyholders renew year after year. 


The American Mutual writes Workmen’s Compen- 
sation as well as automobile insurance... send for 
a representative list of policyholders . . . write to 
them ... their experience will assist you in mak- 
ing up your mind as to whether you are getting 
the utmost protection at the least cost. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
142 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


American 
Mutual 


f To the American Mutual, 142 Berkeley St., Boston 


Please send me a list of your policyholders in 
the following line of business [ 








Name 
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Largest, strongest and oldest 
mutual liability insurance company 





When writing to American Metvat Lraprity Insurance Company please mention Nation’s Business 

















wasteful competition, however, is being 
regulated by economic law Operating 
through liquidations of weak companies 
or through consolidations to ac} 
operation economies. 

A great deal has been said and writ. 
ten about the growing air-mindedneg 
of the American people, and the €Xxpan- 
sion of air travel, but the fact is that 
it is still relatively small. The West 
—especially California and the South. 
west—is the only section where it has 
had any great development. 


Neve 


Some of aviation’s problems 


NOTWITHSTANDING the optimism 
for the future which prevails in commer. 
cial aviation, however, the fact remains 
that it has many problems yet to be 
solved. For one thing, aviation is ex- 
periencing a wave of expansion which 
may prove to be overrapid in some in- 
stances. Moreover, at the beginning of 
the year, the number of licensed pilots 
was virtually the same as the number 
of licensed planes. The problem of train- 
ing competent transport pilots in suffi- 
cient numbers to meet the growing de- 
mand is one of the most difficult faced 
by the industry. 

Competition resulting from the effort 
to sell the capacity output of the numer- 
ous airplane manufacturers already has 
given rise to some price cutting. The 
outlook in this respect is that the larger 
manufacturers—those allied with trans- 
port lines and able to benefit from the 
economies of large-scale, straight-line 
production—eventually will emerge 
stronger as a result of the competition. 

To sum up this picture, I regard the 
industry as fundamentally sound, al- 
though suffering somewhat from the 
growing pains of overexpansion and 
inflation, and the need for additional 
revenue. I believe that the necessary 
period of deflation will be nothing to 
occasion alarm, and will leave the in- 
dustry stronger by weeding out its 
weaker units. 

No industry has anything to gain by 
ignoring its weaknesses, and the weak- 
nesses of the aviation industry are no 
greater than were those of the railroad 
and automotive industries in their cor- 
responding periods of development. 

Aviation bids fair to take its place 
with those great facilities of transpor- 
tation in serving the needs and advanc- 
ing the progress of civilization. 

One of the unusual signs of strength 
in aviation is the rapidity with which 
the leaders recognize mistakes and cor- 
rect them. So long as that spirit pre 
vails, the growth of the industry * 
bound to be sound and progressive. 
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INVES TIGATE WHY OTHERS LOCATE HERE 


\ 2 RICHMOND | Cal 
Q ~~ 


) Within 40 miles of 
v7 the San Francicso 
yj metropolitan bay 
J i area live 1,600,000 
“p14 people—the largest 
to market on the 

be Pacific Coast. 
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Untangling 


the 


Government 


Taps sere of five articles 
printed in Nation’s 
Business in which William 
Hard, Washington’s keenest 
political observer, points out 
the possibilities and difficul- 
ties of government reorgan- 
ization. The titles are 


“Cutting Red Tape at 
Washington” 


“Overlapping Govern- 
ment Bureaus” 


“Renovating the Federal 
Machine” 


“A Log Jam on the 
Potomac” 


“Business Sense Needed 
in Government” 


At the request of many in- 
terested parties this series 
has been combined into one 
attractive booklet. A small 
number is on hand for dis- 
tribution at ten cents a copy. 
Send your order to 


s + s 
Nation s Business 
Washington, D. C. 
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Agriculture’s Industrial Revolution 


(Continued from page 18) 

28.2 per cent of the total American cot- 
ton acreage. In 1928 that percentage 
had fallen to 18. Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, West Tennessee 
and southeastern Missouri, comprising 
the central section of the old belt, are 
holding their own, producing 32.3 per 
cent of the total American acreage. 

But the western section of the belt, 
including Oklahoma, Texas and south- 
eastern New Mexico, since 1918 has in- 
creased its percentage of the total cot- 
ton acreage from 39.5 to 48.9. There, 
particularly in the Texas Panhandle re- 
gion, the farms are larger and rainfall 
lighter. This means that one man can 
operate a larger number of acres of cot- 
ton than the man in the humid section 
where the farms are smaller and the 
rainfall greater. 


Rain, weeds and cultivation 


RAINFALL in the growing season 
means weeds, and weeds mean incessant 
cultivation. The Texas Panhandle cotton 
grower produces his crop at less cost 
than his competitor across the Missis- 
sippi because he can use tractors to bet- 
ter advantage, needs to cultivate less 
frequently, and actually is carrying 
mass-production methods into the har- 
vesting of the crop. 

He “sleds” the cotton plants, taking 
off cotton, bolls, leaves, twigs and any- 
thing else that happens to be in the way. 
He puts this cotton through a cleaning 
machine, and although the final prod- 
uct contains foreign material, the oper- 
ation pays. The old practice of labor- 
iously picking the cotton from each lock 
in the boll by hand results in a cleaner 
product at a higher price. This hand- 
picking, together with the practice of 
chopping cotton with hoes, gave rise 
to the phrase that cotton is a hand-made 
crop. It is a machine-made crop now in 
the western section of the belt. 

These changes in two great branches 
of American agriculture are significant. 
They are cutting production costs and 
enabling fewer men to raise the same 
or even greater volumes of wheat and 
cotton than were possible a relatively 
few years ago with a vastly greater 
number of producers. 

Manufacturers are making a constant 
effort to locate their plants in sections 


| where numerous factors operate to low- 


er production costs. It is not remarkable 
that we should see manifestations of the 





same trend in certain branches of our 
agricultural industry. 

On excellent authority we learn that 
in the period 1915-17 there were 35.00 
wheat farmers in Montana and that in 
the last few years that number has 
been reduced to 14,000. How has this 
affected the volume of wheat production 
in that State? 

In the 1915-17 period the state’s aver- 
age wheat acreage was 1,601,000; pro- 
duction was 24,031,000 bushels. In the 
period 1926-28 the average acreage was 
3,885,000; production, 67,390,000 bush- 
els—with 21,000 fewer growers. 

This is bringing us perilously close to 
an observation that is easily misinter- 
preted—if Montana’s wheat produc- 
tion can be so greatly increased through 
the operation of 21,000 fewer growers, 
why should those 21,000 growers be ex- 
pected to remain in business? 

One does not need to confine one’s 
illustrations to wheat or to Montana. 
Agriculture teems with them. We have 
heard little else about agriculture in 
the past eight years. But what we have 
heard has not been so much admiration 
for this splendid showing of increased 
efficiency as it has been dire prediction 
that agriculture would be depopulated, 
or that the few remaining on the farms 
would be reduced to peasantry and the 
nation’s future threatened by an in- 
evitable shortage of food and fiber. 

As to the point that American farmers 
are headed toward peasantry,one should 
inquire where that condition is to be 
found among producers who use labor- 
saving devices. You cannot bring peas- 
antry to a people instinctively machin- 
ery-minded. 


The record of eight years 


I SAID this point could be easily mis- 
interpreted. It often is. We are likely 
to brand as an antiquated economist 
the man who calls attention to the fact 
that between 1920 and 1928 American 
agriculture lost 3,000,000 in farm popu- 
lation, 13,000,000 acres in cultivation 
and 3,000,000 horses and mules on the 
farms—that in spite of these decreases 
aggregate crop production in the same 
period increased nearly five per cent 
and the productivity of each farm 
worker increased 15 per cent. 

Our neighbors in Canada feel the 
workings of these same great forces. In 
the prairie provinces, where machine 
methods are so readily applied to agr- 
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DoDGEeE BrRotT 
TRUCKS 
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For your greater profit 
put Dodge Trucks to work . . 


ORK is the sole function of 

any motor truck as profit is 
the ultimate aim of any business. 
Work — its quality, its quantity, 
its cost— must be the true meas- 
ure of motor truck value. 


From drawing board through 
to factory gate, the experienced 
brains and skilled hands of the 
builders of Dodge Trucks are 
guided by consideration of the 
work each truck must do for an 
owner. And world-wide Dodge 
Brothers Dealer service is ready, 
always, to keep them at work. 


SOLD BY 


DODGE 


When buying Dovce Trucks please mention Nation’s Business 


Hundreds of thousands of Dodge 
Brothers Trucks are in use by 
owners who prefer Dodge Trucks. 
Repeated purchases prove this 
preference. Each appraises work 
in his own way — miles run, pack- 
ages delivered, tons hauled, 
power, speed, economy, reliability, 
freedom from layup, expansion 
of business territory. But each 
thinks of work finally in the same 
terms— profit earned . . . For 
your greater profit— whatever 
your trucking needs — put Dodge 
Trucks to work for you. 


BROTHERS 








PRICES 
MERCHANTS EXPRESS— 
109° wheelbase (4-cyl.) . . 


COMMERCIAL TRUCK— 
124” wheelbase (4-cyl.) . 


COMMERCIAL TRUCK— 
124” wheelbase (6-cyl.) . 


1-TON—133” wheelbase (4-cyl.) 
1-TON—133" wheelbase (6-cyl.) 


1-TON—140’ wheelbase (6-cyl.) 
Heavy Duty . »« « « « « 


114-TON—150’ wheelbase (6-cyl.) 
114-TON—165” wheelbase (6-cyl.) 
2-TON—150" wheelbase (6-cyl.) 
2-TON—165” wheelbase (6-cyl.) 
3-TON—135” wheelbase (6-cyl.) 
3-TON—165” wheelbase (6-cyl.) 
3-TON—185" wheelbase (6-cyl.) 
Chassis f. o. b. Detroit 


$ 525 
675 


775 
745 
845 


1065 
1345 
1415 
1515 
1585 
1745 
1775 
1845 





DEALERS 


to the dealer 


EVERYWHERE 
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Treated by Kemp 

Heated Furnaces 

Is Dependable 
Steel! 


The highest quality in hot and cold 
rolled steels—steel that goes into main 
springs of the finest watches—steel— 
staunch —dependable— perfectly fin- 
ished steel that upholds famous names 
in the hacksaw world—steel suitable 
for the best razor blade manufacturing 
demands—steel of quality, if you 
please, is dependable steel when treated 
in Kemp heated furnaces. 


ATHENIA STEEL FINDS KEMP 
EXCELLENT INVESTMENT 

At the Athenia Steel Company, Clif- 
ton, New Jersey, a cold rolled finishing 
mill, the Improved Kemp Automatic 
Gas System heats with marked success 
a battery of furnaces for the anneal- 
ing, hardening and tempering of the 
finest quality steel. 


MARKED RESULTS 


A study of the operating data of the 
Kemp System in this case reveals that 
production has increased decidedly, 
working conditions have improved, the 
quality of the product is much more 
uniform—labor has decreased, super- 
vision lowered, and maintenance 
dropped to a negligible amount. 


ADAPTABLE TO ALL PROCESS 
HEATING 


_ What Kemp means to Athenia Steel 
Kemp is ready to mean to you—what- 
ever you manufacture or finish with 
heat! 


What the Improved 
KEMP SYSTEM 
Can Do For You! 


Your free copy of illustrated book 
explaining advantages of Improved 


Kemp Automatic Gas System is ready. 
Just send your letterhead—no obliga- 
tion, 
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| culture, mass production of wheat is 
| bringing about problems similar to those 


in this country. Although the farmpopu- 
lation in western Canada is said to be 
increasing, the Dominion Department 
of Agriculture is authority for the state- 


| ment that the increase in agricultural 





production in these provinces is double 
the farm population increase. 

We hear little about the tremendous 
reductions in the numbers of employes 
necessary to carry on certain great 
manufacturing industries under a sched- 
ule of increased production. This is go- 
ing on in a degree as marked as in agri- 


| culture. Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Sec- 


retary of Commerce, commenting on 
this trend said: 

“A great automobile company in- 
creases its production 1,400 per cent 
with an addition of only 10 per cent in 
its personnel. In automotive manufac- 


| turing as a whole the actual output per 


| worker has risen from 7.2 units in 1913 
| to 11.5 at the present. In other words, 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| olution in agriculture persists. 


the need of labor in that industry has 
decreased more than 50 per cent in ratio 


_to the production. Our factories have 


decreased their employes by 917,000 
since 1920, particularly because of the 
vastly improved production efficiency 
of the plants.” 

This constant replacement of men in 
our productive enterprises and their sub- 
sequent absorption in new fields is a 
manifestation of perhaps the greatest 
industrial revolution ever staged. Agri- 
culture and manufacturing hand in 
hand are playing the title roles in this 
spectacular drama. 

One reason this revolution has as- 
sumed such tremendous political signifi- 
cance is that farmers who are not need- 
ed because production can be maintained 
or even increased by a smaller num- 
ber of operators must uproot themselves 
and their families from the soil and be 
transplanted into perhaps an altogether 
new environment for employment. 


Conflicting schools of thought 


THAT replacement process has given 
rise to political issues of first magnitude. 
It has developed in this country two 
distinct schools of thought. One might 
be called the school of orthodox econo- 
mists who see in this replacement mere- 
ly the workings of inexorable laws of 


| economics. The other school maintains 
| that the country can ill afford to allow 


these families to be taken from the 
land because of the social consequences 
involved. 

Nevertheless, the great industrial rev- 


The dairy industry offers another ex- 


1929 


ample of what higher per-unit produc- 
tion can accomplish. From 1916 to 1926 
the production of milk in this countr, 
increased from 80 billion pounds {, 
nearly 122 billion. In the same period 
the number of dairy cows decreased 
Put another way, the number of dair 
cows to 1,000 customers in 1916 was 
225 and in 1926 was 129. All because 
the average production per cow jp. 
creased. Let me quote A. J. Glover 
editor of Hoard’s Dairyman on this: 

“Notwithstanding our rapidly grow. 
ing population, it is within the limits o; 
practical attainment upon the part of 
the dairy farmers to meet the increased 
demand for dairy products until 1950 
without increasing the number of ou 
dairy cows.” 


Efficiency in the henyard 


THE same trend can be found in the 
production of eggs. According to the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, the number of hens in farm 
flocks this year was about four per cent 
less than a year ago, and yet produc- 
tion of eggs has been increased. 

The same bureau is authority for the 
statement that between 1910 and 1925 
the number of apple trees in the United 
States decreased nearly 40 per cent. Yet 
production of apples has been practi- 
cally maintained. This means that the 
60 per cent of trees left standing in the 
orchards are producing as abundantly 
as did the 100 per cent. 

Look at it any way you will, the fact 
stares you in the face that fewer farms, 
fewer farm workers and fewer animal 
units not only are maintaining volume 
production but frequently increasing it. 
It is estimated that farm production in 
this country has increased 50 per cent 
more rapidly than population since the 
World War and that because there is 
evidence of a slowing up of our popula- 
tion growth, it should not be necessary 
to expand the net farm area of the 
United States in the next decade. 

It should not be difficult to sense from 
some of these facts the tremendous com- 
petition going on today within the ranks 
of our farm producers. We hear a greal 
deal about competition in other indus- 
try, but I doubt if this competition is an} 
more strenuous than that which we find in 
agriculture. Those who survive it do so 
by sheer weight of their ability to pro- 
duce at lower cost than their competl- 
tors and to offer higher grade products. 
It is no great problem to increase vol- 
ume production. But it is a slower proc- 
ess to increase quality all down the line. 
It is seldom that we hear complaints 
of overproduction of high quality. 
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STRUCTURAL 


STEEL 


CREATED THE SKYSCRAPER 
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Ten Years After 





i -recte 3 
lv erected, money-saving steel! 


WHEN you plan to build, you picture 
your building as a fine new structure 
. .. modern to the last detail, handsome, 
adequate, profitable. Look forward ten 
years—will it then be as hopelessly obso- 
lete, inadequate, unattractive as many 
‘en-year-old buildings you know today—or will it be 
built of STEEL? Adaptable, flexible, easily remodeled, 


quickly modernized steel! Strong, trustworthy, speed- 


Steel construction easily defeats obsolescence. Floor 
areas can be increased by added stories. Adjacent 
additions may be easily built. The whole building or 
any part can be readily altered or remodeled for 
another purpose. Steel is the most economically adap- 
table, most flexible building material. It is the most 
satisfactory material, not only for tall skyscrapers and 
immense bridges but for small apartment houses, resi- 
dences and small bridges as well. Before you build any 


structure, investigate steel. 








AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION, 


INC. 





To further an understanding of the many 
advantages of structural steel in construc- 
ion, the American Institute has prepared a 
“eries of non-technical pamphlets covering 
Se every kind of structure. Let us 
a Py a pamphlet devoted to the 
roan sng you are interested in. Your 

luest will bring it promptly, Write today. 






When writing to AMertcan INstITUTE oF Sree. Construction, INc., 


STEEL 





INSURES STRENGTH 





AND SECURITY 








please mention Nation’s 


The co-operative non-profit service organi- 
zation of the structural steel industry of 
the United States and Canada. Correspon- 
dence is invited. 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. District offices in New 
York, Worcester, Philadelphia, Birming- 
ham, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Topeka, Dallas and San Francisco. 
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CANFIELD & SHOOK, LOUISVILLE 


A model grocery store set up in Louisville by the Department of Commerce 


Why Do Retail Grocers Fail? 


Analyzing the facts about the food trade 


HEN the attempt is 

made to apply the exact- 

ness of modern statisti- 

cal control to so tradi- 

tionally an inexact busi- 
ness as that of the usual run of corner 
or community grocery stores, the reac- 
tions are both enlightening and amus- 
ing to students of business. 

This has been one of the interesting 
developments of the Louisville Grocery 
Survey. 

The statistical experts of the Domes- 
tic Division of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce in cooperation 
with the grocery and other business and 
financial interests of Louisville, Ky., 
have been digging up all the facts and 
figures worth knowing about the food 
trade in that city. 

They have taken a census of food 
distribution by volume and cost of do- 
ing business, have studied business mor- 
tality and credit procedure, have com- 
piled data of population characteristics 
and purchasing power for the various 
sections of Louisville, setting forth the 
results on a city map colored for each 
income level, have ascertained the facts 
of consumer demand and preference and 
have analyzed wholesale and retail dis- 
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By R.H. ROWE 


tribution costs. All this has been done 
with the idea that the information so 
obtained will be used to improve grocery 
distribution in Louisville and in other 
cities and particularly to lessen the one- 
a-day mortality which has afflicted re- 
tail grocery establishments in Louisville 
for several years. 

The compiling of these voluminous 
statistics followed familiar lines of pro- 
cedure and went forward rapidly and 
smoothly until it reached the family 
grocery stores and then for the time 
being, at least, it fell down. 


They kept no records 


THESE stores had no business ledgers 
from which statistics for the survey 
could be drawn. They had never kept 
any records. 

The survey workers were compelled 
to create and install the necessary rec- 
ords. They began with inventories. Vol- 
untary crews worked at night. It was 
an unusual experience for many of the 
grocers, a strange event in many of the 
neighborhoods. 

At one of the stores the inventory 
crew was taking articles from shelves, 
bins and showcases, counting and list- 


ing them when a police lieutenant hur- 
ried in and demanded: 

“‘What’s the trouble here, now? Speak 
up! What’s going on?” 

“No trouble at all, officer,” was the 
reply. ‘Just taking inventory of stock.” 

“Well, that’s different,”’ said the po 
liceman. “Somebody phoned in an emer- 
gency call to headquarters to rush out 
here, that this store was being looted.” 

The inventory takers on another oc- 
casion drew up in front of a store, pre- 
pared to begin their nightly labors. 
They were amazed to see a big cloth 
sign over the door reading: “Big Raid 
Here Tonight! Watch Results.” 

Inside, the store was gayly decorated 
and a three-piece jazz band was pet 
forming. Elaborate refreshments, liquid 
and otherwise, were served. The pro- 
prietor’s idea of an inventory was some- 
thing to make whoopee over. | 

Statistical guidance is now recognized 
as the first essential of progress in mod- 
ern grocery retailing but in many cases 
it crashes head on with established 
habits prevailing in the type of store 
operated by a family. A man, his wile 
and daughter who conducted a grocet! 
in Louisville and who desired to partic! 
pate in the Survey were told that a0 
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“You inject 


enthusiasm 
into your 
organization | 





and increase 
your profits 


by keeping your records this way 


“Not only can you simplify the record keeping in 
every department of your business, but you can ac- 
tually turn your records into profit builders. 

With Acme Visible Records you’ll have an auto- 
matic follow-up on purchases that won’t let you 
run short. You’ll be able to cut your inventory by 
getting a better balance between your stock on hand 
and your requirements. And all this without costing 
you a cent, because the saving in clerical help will 
pay for the equipment. 

Take our Purchasing Department for example 
... before we put in Acme, they were always in a 
stew... stock out of line with production, shipments 
specified late or 


% 


Acme Visible Equipment not only has enabled us to 
stop these losses —it has materially decreased the 
clerical labor involved in keeping our records. 


‘‘Acme Visible Records bring the facts out in the 
open. They give you a complete picture of the situa- 
tion at any moment. They show up at once when 
things start to go wrong, so you will have time to 


”? 


correct the weakness before it is too !ate. 


* * * * 


Profitable Business Control, a book of facts based 
upon the concrete accomplishments of Acme Visible 
Equipment, will show you how you can apply these 
modern methods to your business. Tear out the 
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| Acme is the 
world’s largest 
ay exclusive 


coupon and fill it in now. There is no obligation. 
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ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
2 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Without obligation on my part, you may send me 
Business Control.” 
() Have a systems man call for conference. 


your book, S* Profitz 
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Firm Name 





City ————————— 





When writing to AcMe Carp System Company please mention 


ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 
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adequate salary must be allotted to the 
husband and proper wages to the wife 
and daughter for such time as they de- 
voted to the store. 

This met with the approval of the 
woman but when she was further in- 
formed that a strict record must be 
kept of all food withdrawn from the 
store for family use, her reply was 
“Nothing doing; nobody’s going to tell 
me what I’m to put on my table!” 

Another instance of how hard it is to 
bend family custom to the requirements 
of modern business is that of the Louis- 
ville patriarch and his community hang- 
out. Many years ago he erected four ad- 
joining store buildings and operated in 
them a hardware business, drygoods 
business, a grocery and a saloon. 

At present he conducts the hardware 
business, his wife the drygoods business 
and his two sons the grocery business. 
The sons also sell soft drinks in the old 
saloon structure next door to the gro- 
cery. The soft drink business hardly 
pays for itself in summer and is a total 
loss in winter but throughout the year 
the place is a community center. 

The patriarch likes it so, likes to have 
his business and family friends, old and 
new, gather there to fraternize and talk. 
The sons want to tear away the inter- 
vening wall and use the room for their 
expanding grocery business but the fa- 
ther will have none of it. 

Individual habits and idiosyncrasies 
also set a bar to progress. One retailer 
so cherishes his elaborate but out-of- 
date fixtures that he refuses to part 
with them although he realizes they 
hurt his business. Some years ago he 
bought what was then considered the 
last word in retail grocery bins, coun- 
ters, shelving and display cases. Be- 
cause of his purchases his store was long 
a show place as the best equipped gro- 
cery of its class in the city. So swiftly do 
changes come, however, that these fix- 
tures are now out-moded. They conceal 
his goods instead of displaying them. 


Good as an antique shop 


ANOTHER store was found which would 
be a real joy to students of prehistoric 
merchandising. Fossil remains of by- 
gone eraS were uncovered—a home- 
made cash register which after the 
creaking of a handle and a whirr and 
clatter of wheels, finally ejected a printed 
slip; a case of merchandise which upon 
being opened was found to contain such 
diverse items as canned pineapple, pan- 
cake flour and fly poison; numerous 
other cases of goods of brands no longer 
manufactured. 

The groceryman, however, clings to 
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these antiquated food products as if 
they were cherished keepsakes, and 
keepsakes they undoubtedly are. 

Investing too much of his capital in 
nongrocery lines such as piece dry- 
goods, hosiery, underwear and other 
garments is preventing another retailer 
from living up to the advantage of his 
location and clientele. The Survey also 
showed that a retailer who stocked a 
line of paints sold only one can in two 
months. The retail grocery business to- 
day demands so much merchandising 
skill and activity that it is beyond the 
ability of the average dealer to lap over 
into other products. 

In the march of progress, custom, tra- 
dition and individual peculiarity must 
give way. The truth the poet long ago 
discovered, that the old order must 
change, yielding place to the new, 
is forced upon the business man whether 
or not he desires to accept it. That the 
new methods will win through is already 
apparent in Louisville. 


Remodeling helps business 


A WOMAN grocer who had conducted 
a fairly successful neighborhood store 
in the usual haphazard way realized the 
necessity of revamping her business in 
accord with modern conditions. Under 
expert guidance she lowered the floor of 
the store building, doing away with three 
steps up which customers had climbed 
to enter the store. Her stock arrange- 
ment had been a hodge-podge, but now 
all her merchandise is displayed after 
the most modern manner. She is able 
to serve her customers more quickly at 
less cost. Her business is showing a sub- 
stantial increase. 

Another grocer has effected a similar 
rearrangement of his store and stock. 
Also he keeps accurate books recording 
every proper charge against the business, 
including rental for the building which 
he owns, salary for himself, part-time 
remuneration for his wife and entries 
for all food articles used in the house- 
hold. He now does an annual business 
of $115,000 with an inventory of only 
$3,000 and has 37 stock turns. 

Another grocery operated by a man 
and his wife is located in the midst of a 
cluster of chain stores, yet they do a 
profitable business because they please 
their patrons with an invitingly arrang- 
ed and attractively kept store, with 
merchandise that is in popular favor 
and with a courteous, friendly service. 

The statistical information afforded 
by the Survey is enabling retailers gen- 
erally to adapt their businesses to the 
particular requirements of their loca- 
tion and to the tastes, preferences and 
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prejudices of their customers. An exam. 
ple of this is a grocery in one of the 
high income sections of Louisville. |; 
caters to the charge-and-delivery trade 
Ninety per cent of its business is on 
credit and 90 per cent is delivered. 

The proprietors of this store own 
their store property as well as anothe; 
store building which adjoins it. The 
adjoining building they have rented t 
a unit of one of the large chain systems 
They do not fear chain competition be. 
cause it cannot reach the requirement: 
of the customers to whom they cater. 

Another case of adaptation to clien 
tele is that of the grocer whose business 
is in one of the negro sections of the 
city. Negroes are consistent and per 
sistent buyers of certain food products 
Their food wants are not varied. Hence, 
this retailer stocks only about 550 items. 
His windows are arrayed with assort 
ments of food of which the negro is 
fond. Among these are pigtails, head- 
cheese and chitterlings, which even the 
local food market of Louisville is not 
able to supply in sufficient quantities. 

The Louisville Survey is making plain 
the collective wastes and losses which 
have long afflicted distribution. It costs 
the wholesale grocers of Louisville $7.50 
a day to solicit the business of one re- 
tailer whose total sales amount to only 
$2,500 annually, which is another way 
of saying that the expense of selling 
this retailer equals his total volume oi 
business. The average volume of 79 re- 
tail grocery and meat stores in Louis- 
ville averages only $2,678 a year. It is 
clear that a large selling waste is occur 
ring here. 


Profitless small orders 


ANOTHER distributive waste is found 
in the fact that a large percentage ol 
the business of wholesale grocers 1s 
made up of five and ten dollar orders 
from retailers and that such orders are 
handled with little or no profit. 

It was Herbert Hoover who, when he 
was Secretary of Commerce, pointed 
out collective trade wastes and losses 
as the chief trouble with distribution 
and not any undue profits going to mid- 
dlemen. It was his genius that directed 
the attention of the commerce and the 
industry of the country to the real 
trouble and set the Department of C om- 
merce at work ferreting it out and seek- 
ing proper remedies. 

It may be fairly said that it is the 
business engineering ability of Herbert 
Hoover that in Louisville is touching 
the livelihood methods of the averas: 
man and directing them into more Pr" 
ductive channels. 
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They re 
pppoe 
“IN TELLIGENTLY 


/ 
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OM ETHING waswrong!... 
hey might have conferenced ... 
and smoked copious quantities of 
cigars. ..and gotten nowhere... 
but they didn’t.... 


Problem 1: 
the salesmen couldn’t get around them 


The territories were large 
often enough... yet the company didn’t 
want to increase costs, by adding to the 
force. 

Problem 2: There were plenty of dealers 
on the books... but the volume of sales 
from them was showing only nominal 
Increases. . é 

They dug into their sales figures... 
with a Marchant Calculator...and here’s 
What they found out... . 


oa phe i 


Lact 1: 524 towns, scattered all over 
the country, were giving them only 12% 
of the total sales... while 188 towns, well 
concentrated, and easy to get at, had re- 





turned 55% of the total sales.. 


potential market in these 188 towns hadn’t 


.and the 
even been scratched. 


EE 





Fact 2: 8% of the dealers were turning- 
in 56% of the sales... 
were getting less than 10% of the poten- 
tial business in their territories. . . . 


You can judge for yourself if this 


and these dealers 


Company is going to save money on its 
distribution costs. ..with facts like these. ... 

The figures were right in their own 
files. . . as they are in yours. They were 
uncovered in exactly 5 days.. .with one 
Marchant Calculator...by a clerk, sup- 
ervised by the sales manager. 

This shows what a Marchant Calculator 
can really mean to you. Answers to scores 
of problems like these, that keep you awake 
nights, can be solved simply and intelli- 
gently...without any extra help whatever. 

Because anyone can run a Marchant 
Calculator. And... with its unique, time- 


Executives will be interested in the New Marchant Portable Only $125. Occupies desk space of 


only 64," x12”, Built for 8-hours-a-day heavy figuring. 


MARCHAN T 


Calculators 


When writing to MarcHant Catcutatinc MACHINE Co. please ment 
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MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO. 


“Eliminating Mental Work" () 


An Electric Marchant 





ion Nation’s Business 


saving features...that make it supremely 
. the Mar- 


chant turns out 25% to 40% more 


adaptable to short-cutting . . 
figures. 

It quickly clears the decks of routine 
hguring...and leaves you spare time to 
dig-in and search-out the answers to 
really vital problems. 








Automatic Division, Automatic Multiplication 


Automatic Repeat Addition, Direct Subtracti on | 








Try a Marchant. . 
.on your own work. 


.in your own office 
..at our expense. 
There will be no obligation whatever. 
We want you to see, for yourself, what 
a Marchant is really capable of doing 
for you. 
Merely send the coupon, with the proper 
squares checked . . . for a free trial, or for 


booklets. Or...telephone our local office. 
© 1929, M.C.M. CO. 


Department 22. Oakland, California ' 
Please send booklet — - 

On New $125 Portable 

I should like to try — without obligation i 
The $125 Portable) | 

i 


‘ Company —— 






Now It's the Voluntary Chain 


By C. C. JOLLIFFE 


Sales Manager, George F. Wiemann Co., New York 


HAIN stores do much more 

than offer stiff competition to 

independent retail stores. The 

old-fashioned wholesaler who 

for years has been supplying 
those independent merchants is keenly 
aware of chain-store activity. If the 
lone retailer goes down for the count, 
so does the old-line wholesaler. 

As importers and dealers in coffee, 
our business takes us much into contact 
with all sorts of grocery wholesalers. 
We are perhaps in as good position as 
anyone to see what changes are taking 
place in wholesaling. To us, one of the 
fascinating developments is the growth 
of the so-called ‘‘voluntary chain’”’ idea. 

Such a movement may spring from 
the retailers themselves, or it may be set 
on foot by an interested wholesaler. In 
the former case, the retailers are likely 
to exercise some sort of control over the 
wholesaler, who then assumes more and 
more the functions of a warehouseman. 
If the wholesaler starts things, he will 
see to it that his retail outlets are tied 
up securely. In some cases, he will bind 
them to him for as long as five years. 

Certainly, if the chain-store system 
is the ideal merchandising method re- 
sults indicate it to be and the advan- 
tages of the voluntary chain are all that 
their various sponsors claim for them, 
the future would appear to hold nothing 
but the chain stores and those whole- 
salers who first fostered the voluntary 
chain idea. 


A false feeling of security 


AS A partial explanation for the pre- 
vious almost unbelievable lack of atten- 
tion to the vital problems created by 
the chain stores, it can only be assumed 
that the unassailed security of the aver- 
age wholesaler’s trade position and 
high community standing created a 
false impression of power. 

Because of the wholesaler’s hereto- 
fore strong commercial position, family 
fortunes had been created, leaving 
little necessity and less desire on the 
part of the older generation, at least, 
to enter the new competition. In many 
cases, the college-educated younger gen- 
eration found little appeal in the grocery 


85 


business, particularly in view of its ex- 
isting problems and the apparently more 
inviting prospects in other fields. 

Of course, no one claims that the 
wholesaler will be forced out immediate- 
ly even if he does not change his ways. 
He can undoubtedly hang on unprofit- 
ably for five, possibly ten years, but 
inevitably the wholesaler still pursuing 
nineteenth century methods will drop 
out of the picture entirely. He may post- 
pone his demise by developing cash and 
carry departments or handling special- 
ties only, but at best he can be only 
as strong as his retail outlets. This proc- 
ess of elimination appears to leave to 
the wholesaler the alternative of open- 
ing his own chain retail stores or form- 
ing a voluntary chain group of inde- 
pendent retailers. : 


Offers a strategic position 


WHILE it is still an open question as 
to whether or not the wholesale grocer 
would be better off to take a larger step 
into the chain-store field at once, the 
voluntary chain plan has several ad- 
vantages. It provides chain-store train- 
ing but leaves the wholesaler in a posi- 
tion to go “‘chain”’ or “‘independent”’ as 
the future demands. 

Whether or not the voluntary chains 
are destined to be permanently success- 
ful, they already offer sufficient advan- 
tages to appeal to the harassed retailer. 
Whether fundamentally sound or not, 
as these voluntary chain groups become 
stronger and more experienced, they will 
demand ironclad contracts which will 
just as surely eliminate their retailer 
members as prospects for other whole- 
salers as if these same stores had liter- 
ally become chain-store units. 

Already the voluntary chains have 
demonstrated possibilities to indicate 
they may be the final answer. Prompt 
investigation is advisable if not essen- 
tial to the wholesalers’ existence. 

I am thinking particularly of a middle- 
western wholesale grocery firm. Estab- 
lished for more than 50 years and now 
manned by the second generation, this 
firm based its hopes for the future on 
its past reputation. It watched with 
amused tolerance the almost frantic 


efforts of smaller rivals to establish yo}- 
untary chains of the earlier experimen. 
tal types. Apparently secure in the 
thought that the retailers in the section 
would buy where they had always bought 
this firm overlooked the fact that those 
retailers might feel they needed help to 
sell what they bought. 

Suddenly this firm awoke to the real- 
ization that the combined efforts of a 
nearby wholesaler who possessed the 
local franchise for a national voluntary 
chain, a nearby jobber who had his own 
voluntary chain system and a small but 
enterprising local competitor who had 
merged his business into a retailer- 
owned jobbing house, had eliminated a 
large percentage of its old customers. 

The first decision a jobber has to 
make if he decides to try the idea is 
whether to form his own individual group 
or join one of the national voluntary 
chain organizations. 

Many wholesalers now controlling vol- 
untary chain local units seem to think 
that their present move is only a step 
toward the establishment of a perma- 
nent chain. For the wholesaler who feels 
that he may eventually control a chain 
store, the only reason for forming a vol- 
untary chain group is to hold his sales 
volume as high as possible while he and 
his employes gain the necessary “near- 
chain-store’”’ experience. 


Policies must be kept clear 


IF THAT same wholesaler permits his 
ultimate chain-store intentions to affect 
his policies so that he does not obtain 
the complete confidence of his retail 
group members, he defeats his purpose 
before he starts. Furthermore, the whole- 
saler has nothing to lose by making con- 
scientious efforts toward voluntary chain 
success because he still can take the 
stores into his own chain later. 

Essential to voluntary chain success 
is the support of several leading local 
retailers. Ordinarily, such sponsors are 
not difficult to obtain and the effect on 
other retailers is far-reaching. 

One of the most important steps to 
be taken by the wholesale grocer form- 
ing an independent retailer cooperative 
group is to forget immediately that he 
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A Pageant of Progress 


VOl- When, in 1805, at the Missouri River’s source, Lewis and Clark met 














































nen- with the capricious Shoshonees, the fate of the Northwest was in 
the the balance. An Indian princess, Sacajawea, aiding the expedition 
‘tion westward, discovered that the tribal chief was her brother —and 
ught progress continued on its way. 
hose What pageantry since! Picture the venturesome pioneers and 
lp to trappers, the brave Bridgers and Colters, the hostile Indians. 
Picture the courageous settlers creeping in covered wagons into 
real- the Dakotas and Montana, or on to Idaho and Washington. 
of a Picture the fortune-hungry thousands of the Gold Rush days, 
the lured on by each new strike. 
tary In this early influx, some were forward-seeing and industrious. 
paiae They stayed, and sowed the seeds of agriculture and industry. 
| but Behold now, the Northwest! Great cities and thriving com- 
had munities—evidence of toil and vision. Forests possessing half 
‘iler- the nation’s timber; mountain streams with unlimited 


eda water-power reserves; millions of acres of fertile soil 
- and pastureland; precious earth pockets holding 


rs. A 
untold stores of metal and coal; the entire broad 
8 tO domain, unmatched the world over for scenic 
ealen grandeur—an Empire of Opportunity for ambitious 
roup men and women. 
tary The Milwaukee Road is proud of its part in the 
Northwest’s Pageant of Progress—happy to tell 
x vol- you more about it. Address The Milwaukee Road, 
hink Room 867-Q, Union Station, Chicago, for copy'‘of 
step “Key Notes”? containing information concern- 
rma- ing this railroad and the territory it serves. 
feels 
hain The MILWAUKEE RoAp 
 vol- 
7 AMERICA’S LONGEST ELECTRIFIED RAILROAD 
Saies 


- and 
son FAMOUS TRAINS 
The Olympian: Chicago-Yellowstone-Spo- 
kane-Seattle-Tacoma « « e The Pioneer 
Limited: Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis 
--- The Columbian: Chicago-Twin Cities- 
; Yellowstone- Spokane- Seattle-Tacoma 
} +++ The Southwest Limited: Chicago- 
Milwaukee :-Excelsior Springs-Kansas 
hic City... The Arrow: Chicago-Milwau- 
kee: Des Moines-Omaha-Sioux City. 
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As durable 
as it 1s 
Beautiful 


Georgia Marble has these two essen- 
tial qualities: durability and beauty. 
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BE SO heii Ls EP PETES. 
Central Monument, Mundelein, Ilinois, built of White 
Georgia Marble. Joseph McCarthy, Architect 


Georgia Marble’s durability resulting from 
its low percent of absorption, accounts for 
its growing favor with architects for memo- 
rials and permanent buildings ... Its prac- 
tically impervious quality insures it against 
damage by the elements. 


Your architect will be glad to tell 
you more about Georgia Marble. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE CO. 
TATE - GEORGIA 


1328 Broadway 814 Bona Allen Bldg. 648 Builders’ Bldg. 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO 
622 Construction Industries Bldg. 1200 Keith Bldg. 
DALLAS CLEVELAND 


When writing please mention Nation’s Bus'ness 
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is a jobber. To establish a voluntary 
chain unit successfully, a wholesale gro- 
cer must consider that his organization 
is to all intents and purposes merely a 
chain-store distributing headquarters. 

If the wholesaler would forget all 
about profits for any three years, even 
at the apparent sacrifice of thousands of 
dollars, he might find that his business 
was established on a far more profitable 
basis at the end of five years. 

While my personal idea may be too 
radical a departure from existing meth- 
ods to appeal to anyone else, there are 
many examples which prove that the 
opposing policy cannot succeed. Far too 
many wholesalers operating voluntary 
chains feel that their duty is accom- 
plished if they give the retailers a few 
loss leaders each week. They completely 
overlook the fact that by trying to make 
up such losses by adding 15, 20 per 
cent and even larger jobbing margins to 
other items, they are forcing their re- 
tailers’ prices out of line and reducing 
volume on items on which all concerned 
are entitled to and can get a reasonable 
profit. 

While any service is more difficult to 
sell at a stiff price, it is essential that 
retailers be required in some way to 
post a deposit to insure full cooperation. 
Otherwise short-sighted retailers will 
sacrifice future benefits for the sake of 
immediate small profits and thus dis- 
rupt the organization. 


A prerequisite of success 


THE wholesaler who expects to make 
a success of a voluntary chain unit must 
take a chain-store attitude all the way 
through. Why insist upon standard store 
fronts and signs, group advertising, mod- 
ern store layouts, unified sales policies 
and what not, if one is not prepared to 
make good on the chain-store price angle. 

As to lining up with a national chain 
or starting an independent local unit, 
present conditions seem to favor the 
former. Quick action is essential. Inde- 
pendent action entails time-taking in- 
vestigation, study and organization. 
While not perfect, the national volun- 
tary chains offer coordinated action, ex- 
perience and established methods for 
quick development of local units. 

One wholesaler in Pennsylvania made 
his decision to form a local group just 
six months ago. I addressed his organ- 
ization meeting of invited retailers a 
few days later. Within two months the 
first 50 stores had their grand opening, 
all displaying the same signs, similar 
store fronts, featuring the same mer- 
chandise, and benefiting from the same 
advertising. In seven weeks, these 50 


retailers had been organized, their old 
stocks cleaned out by sales, the stores 
remodeled, and new quick-selling items 
stocked. These 50 stores were to all jp. 
tents and purposes modern chain stores. 

A few weeks later I was present at a 
banquet attended by 125 of the best 
independent retailers in that section. 
They were all lined up with the group. 
The wholesaler confidently expects to 
increase this total to 250 before the end 
of the year. 


Conditions that demand action 


IF conditions in any wholesaler’s terri- 
tory are anything like I have described. 
then action is essential. 

Whether he selects the Clover Farm 
Stores, Independent Grocers’ Alliance. 
Nation Wide Stores, Red & White Sys- 
tem or some other national voluntary 
chain or organization, unquestionably 
he will get action and action is imper- 
ative right now. 

Investigation of national voluntary 
chain groups will show that in store 
arrangements, window displays, news- 
paper advertising and other merchan- 
dising helps, their service compares fa- 
vorably with that of the leading chain 
stores. The saving effected by combina- 
tion buying, and other features are 
normally far more than enough to offset 
franchise and other costs. Probably most 
important of all, the national organiza- 
tions will provide the local wholesaler 
with experienced men to help him organ- 
ize. Without a proper set-up, no local 
voluntary chain unit can hope to suc- 
ceed. 

It is essential that the wholesaler avoid 
a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy 
as to the salaries he pays to get the 
necessary personnel for his organization. 
A voluntary chain must compete with 
established powerful national chain-store 
organizations whose local units are 
guided by experienced superintendents. 

No jobber can meet this competition 
by using his shipping clerk for an ad- 
vertising man acd he cannot make a 
store superintendent out of a $40 a 
week salesman overnight. Above all, the 
wholesaler needs a stump speaker, @ 
man that can talk the retailers’ languare 
in a way to gain their confidence. _ 

Possibly the future ideal set-up 1s 0 
organization of retail outlets owned and 
controlled by producers and wholesalers 
with each individual retailer owning @ 
50 per cent interest in his own store. 
Whatever the future may hold, the 
wholesaler must do something and I fee! 
that the voluntary chain, if correctly 
developed, presents the most logical 
course as conditions stand today. 
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Pennsylvania locomotives take water 
on the fly, from tanks set between the 
tracks. An air-driven scoop, operated 
from the engine cab, plunges down as 
the train roars over the tank. The 
water, speed-driven, is funneled up- 








ward into the tank of the tender. Such 
track tanks were early installed in this 
country by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
In the course of a year they save, for 
industry and for travelers, an enor- 
mous amount of time, 











$90,000,000 to get pure water for the 


delicate stomach of the Iron Horse 


d OU can drink water that 
y _i would kill the Iron Horse. 
1e r hose snorting giants that drive 
n. with such relentless power along 
the rails have stomachs more del- 
icate, in some respects, than a 
baby’s. The wrong kind of water 
. gives them, so to speak, acute in- 
fi digestion. 


In the mining districts, for ex- 
ample, sulphur water from the 
mines flows into nearly all streams. 


-e , be hena stream polluted with it 
es slightly acid, it may still 
¢ used without apparent harm as 
4 source of drinking water, but it 
W ould be very destructive to loco- 
: motive boilers, rendering their 
Practical operation impossible. 








Carries more passengers, hauls m 


In other districts the water is 
“hard” —contains calcium and 
other salts. When converted into 
steam it leaves a residue which 
coats tubes and boilerlining. Before 
long the locomotive loses power; 
if the coating continues, there may 
be an explosion which will mean 
loss of life and the finish of 500,000 


pounds of expensive machinery. 


Water free from calcium salts and 
from sulphur compounds must 
often be piped from long distances 
to the railroad. Great reservoirs in 
the mountains, treating stations 
west of Pittsburgh, wells near 
Washington, all form a part of the 
huge water system of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 


Properties valued at $50,000,000 
are included in this system. 
Twelve water companies are 
operated by the railroad under 
the general direction of a separate 
organization, employing engineers 
and chemists whose sole duty is to 
look after the water supply. One 
alone in the Pittsburgh district 
operates a large plant with 145 
miles of piping. 

All because the Iron Horse 
must have pure water. 

It gets it—in all about 100 million 
gallons a day! 

And the water is pure—fit for a 
locomotive to drink. In no other 
way can the trains go through 
swiftly, safely and on time. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


ore freight than any other railroad in America 
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the Canadian 


Spreadeagleism 
doesn’t appeal to 


Canada Is a Foreign Country 


By FLOYD S. CHALMERS 


HEN a Canadian gets 

into conversation with 

an American business 

man the discussion is 

likely to veer around to 
the subject of tariff relations of the two 
countries. When it does, the American 
is certain to ask one question. 

The monotonousregularity with which 
this question was put to me by Ameri- 
can business men and politicians on a 
recent visit to Washington suggested 
that it may be a stock conversational 
prop, like the weather or the World 
Court. But I think there is more to it 
than that. Americans feel a genuine 
curlosity about this long-standing mys- 
tery, for mystery it is to them: 

“Why did Canada reject the Reci- 
procity Pact in 1911?” The smart rejoin- 
der to that question is, “Why did the 
U nited States found the League of Na- 
tions and then refuse to join it?” For a set 
of political developments quite different 
from, but nevertheless suggestive of, 
President Wilson’s troubles with a hos- 
tile Senate majority entered into Can- 
ada’s rejection of reciprocity after its 
long and friendly negotiations to obtain 
It. But one other important reason for 
C anada’s action stands out. 

his was an unfortunate remark of 
James Beauchamp Clark, then Demo- 
cratic leader in the House of Represen- 
tatives, but shortly to become more 
— as “Champ” Clark, speaker of 
‘ne House. Mr. Clark, bursting forth 
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in the excess of his enthusiasm for a 
tariff policy that had been so long a part 
of the Democratic platform, although 
now introduced by a Republican Presi- 
dent said: 

“TI am for reciprocity because I hope 
to see the day when the American flag 
will float over every square foot of the 
British North American possessions, 
clear to the North Pole. That is the way 
things are tending now.” 


Ammunition to their liking 


THERE was an election in Canada 
shortly after that and the issue in that 
election was increased trade relations 
between Canada and 
the United States. Mr. 
Clark’s remark was just 
the ammunition that 
the opposition party 
in Canada, which was 
fighting reciprocity, re- 
quired. It smeared that 
statement over every 
bill board in Canada to 
reinforce its own de- 
mand that Canada 
should have “no truck 


that “this annexation talk is all bosh’”’ 
did not catch up with Champ Clark’s 
imperialism. Reciprocity went down 
with the government of the day in Can- 
ada and Mr. Clark helped in the defeat. 
Canadian Pacific Railway stock jumped 
six points in London, which may have 
indicated world opinion that Canada 
did the right thing or may have indi- 
cated British opinion that the danger of 
Canada being swallowed up by that 
prowling American tiger had passed. 
Champ Clark was a politician, who 
spoke as a politician, but he was a 
politician with something to sell. He 
wanted to sell a reciprocity treaty to 
Canada; but he misjudged Canada and 











or trade with the Yan- 
kees.”” 

A prowling tiger dec- 
orated the billboards 
and its stripes spelled 
“annexation” and Presi- 
dent Taft’s statement 





Canadians hear American broadcasts, 
buy American papers and refrigerators 
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utilized the wrong sales approach, He 
did not make his sale. 

There are still many men in business 
who are making just as serious blunders 
in trying to sell in Canada. 

A couple of years ago on the morning 
of July 4 there appeared in Canadian 
newspapers an advertisement headed 
something like this: 

“The Tootsie Gazzett on your car will 
help make this holiday more enjoyable.” 

Canadians nursing the sprains and 
mosquito bites of their own July 1 na- 
tional holiday only know of the exist- 
ence of the Fourth of July from the 
large numbers of American tourists on 
the streets of Canadian border towns. 


A perennial blunder 


YET hardly a year passes that some 
American advertiser, selling in both 
United States and Canada, and using 
the same advertising plates in news- 
papers in both countries, does not put out 
a Fourth of July advertisement headed 
“A Declaration of Independence.” Oc- 
casionally the Canadian newspapers 
wisely try to save the advertiser’s face 
by routing out the American flags in 
the border decoration or even leaving 
out the advertisement entirely. 

Canadians celebrate their Thanks- 
giving day early in November and do 
not eat turkey again until Christmas 
day. But American advertisers, who 
have their copy prepared in New York 
or Chicago without the cooperation of 
a Canadian advertising manager or 
agency, very often use the turkey motif 
in Canadian papers toward the end of 
November. 

Canadians are rather proud of Ed- 
ward Johnson, the famous 
tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Long 
repetition of the state- 
ment that he was ““Amer- 
ican-born”’ has failed to 
alleviate their irritation 
at this denial of his Cana- 
dian birth. 

They are less peeved by 
references to Mary Pick- 
ford as the great Amer- 
can-born film actress but 
only marginally so. 

Canadians love ‘“‘Lin- 
dy” and gave him a great 
reception on his one visit 
to the Dominion. But 
they become warmly re- 
sentful when they see ad- 
vertisements or hear vis- 
iting orators making ref- 
erence to Lindbergh as 
the first man to fly the 
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Canada is quite distinctly Canadian 


Atlantic. Canadians are intensely proud 
of the fact that the first persons to fly 
the Atlantic were two Britishers and 
that they made the trip eight years be- 
fore Lindy. Canadians did not need to 
be told by Ripley of the New York 
Evening Post that Lindy was the sixty- 
seventh person to fly the Atlantic. 

It is safe to say that more than 95 
per cent of the stamped addressed en- 
velopes sent to Canadian prospects by 
American direct-mail advertisers are 
stamped with American stamps. I know 
one free-lance writer in Canada who 
never has to buy American stamps to 
include with his manuscripts sent to 
American papers. He merely steams 
off the stamps he gets gratuitously from 
American advertisers. The number of 
stamps wasted by being sent to Canada 
is diminishing with the advent of C.O.D. 
postage in the United States. But do 
American advertisers know that Can- 
ada will not accept for mailing a letter 
with an American C.O.D. postage mark 
unless it also carries a Canadian stamp? 

A United States government publica- 
tion not long ago started off a review of 
Canadian conditions with the phrase, 
“Economically and socially Canada is 





American concessionaires at the Canadian 
park refused to accept Canadian money 





a northward extension of t} 
United States.” Now, thi. 
statement is not entirely try. 
and when an American bus 
ness man accepts it as gosy«! 
and proceeds to lay his Canj. 
dian advertising and sellip. 
plans on the foundation o; 
this premise he is apt to mak: 
some stupid mistakes and {. 
offend rather than win ove; 
the Canadians. Canadians are 
patient but they resent any 
implication by word or deed that they 
are enclosed by the economic or social 
if not the political—boundaries of t}) 
United States. 

When the Canadian dollar was at » 
discount the American concessionaires 
at an amusement park outside Detroit. 
but on Canadian territory, refused to 
accept Canadian money from merry- 
makers thronging their booths. Most of 
the visitors were American but the oc- 
casional Canadian would have been jus- 
tified in running berserk at having th 
coin of the realm refused on Canadian 
soil even though he might have accepted 
with patient grace the fact that all th: 
flags visible in the park were American 
flags. 

Canada is not an American country. 
An American newspaperman asked nx 
the other day, “‘Are Canadians unfriend- 
ly to Americans?” I really do not know 
how he could have gotten that impres- 
sion when he knew that Canada is the 
largest customer of Uncle Sam; that we 
read millions of American magazines 
and newspapers every year; that we 
dangle metaphorically in the arms oi 
American screen actresses; that we wel- 
come the newest American ideas in lunch- 
eon clubs, automobiles and 
stage plays; equip our homes 
with American refrigerators: 
listen to American radio pro- 
grams; follow the victories and 
defeats of American basebal! 
teams, and stay up nights to 
hear who has been elected 
President. 


A friendly people 


NO, Canadians are not un- 
friendly. Most Canadians are 
like most Americans; that 
statement is broad enough, | 
think, to cover the situation 
and still leave room for the ex- 
ceptions that may exist be- 
cause of an occasional stupi¢ 
American or prejudiced (be- 
cause stupid) Canadian. 

But American influences at 
not dominant in Canada, anc 
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in the mant nuafac ture of wire 
rope. Startin ig over fifty years ago, 
they made wire rope by hand, and 
later installed the first wire rope 
makir machine ry between _the 
Eiteate I ny and Sierra Nevada 

ountains, 

Dur all those years, but one 
thir va Sh a beer made—wire rope, 
and that of the highe st quality. 
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When Locomotives 
Go to Sea 


These immense and powerful rail travelers 


are so helpless when they put out to sea 
that they have to be picked up bodily and 


placed aboard ship. 


And the lifting is done with wire rope, the 
only suitable appliance having sufficient 


strength and flexibility in small diameter. 
Where the work is heaviest, there you gen- 
erally find that the rope has one strand of 
yellow, the distinguishing mark of Yellow 
Strand Wire Rope. Imported steel wire and 
over a half century of wire rope making 
experience, put Yellow Strand far above the 
ordinary. And there it has remained for 
many, many years. 

The pioneer manufacturers of Yellow Strand 
also make all standard grades of wire rope. 
Specify “Yellow Strand” in your next requisition. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE COMPANY 
845 North First Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: 68 Washington St., New York City 
Western Office: Seattle 


Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 
Authorized Dealers in ail Industrial Localities 


Yellow Strand 


WIRE ROPE 


riting to Broverick & Bascom Rope Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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it is in failing to recognize this that so 
many American business houses fal] 
down. More than half of the population 
of Canada comes from British Stock, 
A quarter of the population comes from 
French stock. There are three times - as 
many people in Canada who were born 
in the British Isles as were born in the 
United States. 

Canada is not English; it is not Amer. 
ican; it is not French. It is Canadian and 
and the Canadian individuality com. 
bines qualities drawn from Britain. 
France and the United States, with 
some infiltration of ideas from other 
lands. The Canadian individuality 
stands out in business, in literature. in 
art and in politics. 


Proud of their heritages 


CANADIANS speak proudly of thei 
inheritances from Britain. Canadians are 
boastful that they adopt the British 
practice of hanging murderers instead of 
starring them in stage plays. They re- 
joicein their parliamentarysystem which 
had its origin in British practice. Cana- 
dians speak as proudly of Magna Charta 
as the American does of the Declaration 
of Independence. Canadiansrevere West- 
minster Abbey as the New Englander 
reveres Plymouth Rock. For Canada, 
the war began in 1914 and not in 1917. 

Canadians wear British woolens even 
though they may cut them in the style 
of Broadway actors. They enjoy Amer- 
ican-inspired types of breakfast foods 
but they are likely to finish the first 
meal of the day with a cup of tea in the 
English style. 

They will hum the latest Broadway 
hit but crowd the theaters to see an 
English light opera company. The) 
know who is president of the United 
States but they know also who is prime 
minister of Britain. 

Canadians like Virginia tobacco but 
want it made up into English type ciga- 
rets. They start dinner with American 
cocktails but choose Scotch and soda 
as the “continuing drink,” in the Eng- 
lish fashion. 

Canadians are probably the only peo- 
ple in the world who understand and 
use both London and Broadway slang 
expressions. Canadian universities take 
their theoretical economics from Oxford 
and their applied economics from Har- 
vard. Canadians do not refer to Amer- 
ican products in the stores as imported 
but they do not include English & ods 
in that class either. ose 

Canadians sing ‘‘God Save the King 
but, on courtesy occasions, they ca! 
recall the words of the “Star Spangled 
Banner” quite as well as many Ame! 
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AT THE TOUCH 
OF HER HAND 


Postal Telegraph 





THE POSTAL KEY SETS IN MOTION A 


SERVICE THAT REACHES AROUND THE WORLD 


Hes NAME IS LEGION ...and yet every 
day she is becoming of increasing impor- 
tance to American business. She is conscien- 
tious — faithful — capable — often inspired by 
the swift changes in the quickening tempo of 
American business. 

And as her hand turns the Postal key in 
many an office all over the country — she never 
ceases to wonder at the forces she sets in 


motion, 


The enlarged Postal Telegraph through the 


affiliated cables and radio of the International 
System makes possible instant communication 
on land or sea. To Europe, Asia, the Orient 
and the countries of Central and South 
America, to ships on the Atlantic and Pacific, 
your Postal Telegrams are extended. 

Postal Telegraph service insures speed, 
accuracy, reliability, economy. It offers, also, 
the certainty and the privacy only the tele- 
graph can give. Instant attention of the recip- 


ient. A written record of the message. 









Commercial All merica Mackay 
Cables Cables Radio 








The “Y and E’’ trade mark is the symbol of 49 years 
leadership in the office equipment industry. It is the 
mark of guality—high standards of workmanship 
—integrity of purpose —constant service tocustomers. 











NATION’S 


cans. The Canadian schoolboy can name 
the states of the Union but he also knows 
the counties of England. 

The American manufacturer who 


' would sell in Canada must know more 
| than freight rates and customs sched- 
' ules. He must understand the Canadian 


mentality; its likes and dislikes; its en- 


| thusiasms and its prejudices. 





Some of the largest American com- 
panies have been enormously successful 
in Canada. Where they have sold staple 
commodities such as steel, coal, raw 
cotton and crude oil, they have merely 
had to consider economics and not psy- 
chology. But when they offered motor 
cars, luxury goods, household appliances, 
and such merchandise embodying novel- 
ty and style, and where their job has 
been to create a market rather than 
just to fight for orders in a well estab- 


| lished market, they have won or lost 


_ accordingly as they have adapted them- 


| 


Control a hundred 


salesmen as easily | 


as one 


HE Sales Manager who uses 

“Y and E” sales records has 
his entire organization in the “hol- 
low of his hand’’. He knows the 
number of calls, the territory cov- 
ered, the lost motion or the produc- 
tivity of every man. A glance tells 
the whole story! He keeps control 
of every man in the field. 


Phone for the ‘‘Y and E”’ 


R epresentative 


“Y and E” ready-made sales sys- 
tems fit most businesses, or special 
forms can be quickly designed if need- 
ed. Phone or write the “Y and E” 
store in your city or write us, and a 
trained representative will give you 
immediate service—without obliga- 
tion to you. 


YAWMAN>FRBE MFG.©. 
828 JAY ST. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Canada: The Office Specialty 
Mfg. Co., Lted., Newmarket, Ont. 

Export Dept., 368 Broadway, New York, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


Gt, OF FICE 
EQUIPMENT 


STEEL AND WOOD FILES + STEEL SHELVING + 


’ r BANK AND LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 7 ’ 








Business 


When writing please mention Nation's 


} 
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selves to Canadian ways. 
There is no danger of General Motors 


| ever making serious selling blunders in 


Canada. It is run by Canadians. Its 


| far-flung Canadian organization was 


built upon the foundation of a Cana- 


| dian carriage plant and the owner and 


the founder of the carriage plant is 
president of the company. 
Ford Motor of Canada is run by Cana- 


| dians. Canadian General Electric Com- 


| pany was established by Canadians be- 
| fore Schenectady took over control and 
| the American company still lets the 
} 


| 


| 
| 





| 
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Canadian executive manage it. These 
and several hundred other Americay 
firms have branch plants in Canada. 
plants manned with Canadian stafis. 
Where the Canadian business is not 
yet large enough to warrant a Canadian 
manufacturing and selling organization 
it is more difficult to do in Canada as 
the Canadians do. But it must be done. 


Studying Canadian habits 


LARGE American advertising agencies 
are beginning to recognize this need for 
study of Canadian consumer habits. 
Several of them have established Cana- 
dian offices, some with Canadian staffs. 
Still others have entered into working 
agreements with Canadian advertising 
agencies. 

The Canadian has many qualities 
that are also American qualities. On the 
average, he is alert, progressive, a boost- 
er, slightly jazz-struck, wanting what’s 
new although a little slow to accept the 
unproven. He loves Uncle Sam but 
watches him “‘keerfully,” and he magni- 
fies the importance of the slightest tend- 
ency to “spreadeagleism.”’ He will buy 
something because it is English and his 
wife will buy something because it is 
French, but neither will buy anything 
simply because it is American. 

To put it as bluntly as briefly, the 
Canadian consumer prefers the Amer- 
ican to consider him a foreign buyer 
rather than as one of the home market. 





What the Plane Means to Alaska 


LASKA, with one airport for every 
Ae inhabitants, is the most air- 
minded territory on the globe, 
| Gov. George A. Parks, of Alaska, assert- 
ed in a recent speech before the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
The territory, with a population of 
60,000, now has 65 airports and is de- 


| voting approximately $100,000 a year 


to the extension of the system. 
“To Alaska, the development of the 
airplane means immeasurably more 


| than it does to any other state or terri- 
tory in the United States,” 


Governor 


| Parks said. ‘‘By dog team the trip be- 


tween Fairbanks and Nome requires 
around 30 days; by airplane it is trav- 


| ersed, day in and day out, in six and 
| one-half to seven and one-half hours. 
| The trip to Point Barrow, on the Arc- 


DESKS 7 SAFES 7 OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUPPLIES | 


tic Ocean, from Fairbanks by sled, re- 
quires six weeks or even more in sum- 


mer. By airplane the elapsed time 1s 
never more than five hours.”’ 

To people in the many isolated sec- 
tions, Governor Parks continued, the 
airplane literally has been a life saver. 
Heretofore illness in these regions has 
been serious indeed, but now doctors, 
nurses and vaccine can be carried to 
isolated spots within a few hours. 

The vital place the airplane com- 
mands in the Alaskan scheme of trans- 
portation has led the Territorial Road 
Board to devote from 30 to 50 per cent 
of its annual road money to the devel- 
opment of landing fields, but the Board 
by no means is required to bear all this 
burden. In every case the residents 0! 
neighborhoods where fields are located 
contribute either in money or in labor 
realizing as they do its importance to 
their individual and community wel- 
fare.—P. H. H. 
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«An editorial by variations may be of several types— 


V.C. Dunlap, Vice-President geographical, vocational, financial, or many 
others. Whatever they are, it is the re- 





in charge of sales 
The American Multigraph 


sponsibility of management to discover 
them—and to discover how to concentrate 


Sales Co. sales effort in those markets whose shade 

of profit is near the top of the spectrum. 

g XAMINE your range of markets through In planning our own sales activities we 

; E the prism of close analysis (as so many have met this situation by means of care- 

: executives are doing mowadays) and you ful market analysis coupled with the de- | 

will find that it presents as many shades of velopment of new Multigraph equipment L 

| color as a refracted ray of light. You may which simplifies selective cultivation of lf 
find, also, that a disconcerting share of |~ preferred markets. U 
those markets shades off toward the red | Our policy of selective concentration 
end of the spectrum—a discovery that has a . has brought about a very decided increase } 


its illuminating side if you are one of the in our net profit. It has reduced our 





: many executives faced with a situation of ae al selling expense, and, although the number 
profits which do not keep pace with Your of prospective customers kept on our 

: volume. Market? mailing list for active cultivation has been | 

. Business today is definitely facing the materially reduced, our volume of sales 

: fact that markets vary in value. Selling, to be has increased. 

0 successful, must be selective. It must devote Executives who would be interested in more 

.. the major portion of attention to those markets detailed discussion of our approach to the 

- covered by the upper portion of the profit problem of finding and cultivating the fruitful 

: spectrum and avoid those markets that shade markets for our product are invited to write. | 

I “into the red.” Please address W. C. Dunlap, 1806 E. 40th St., 

: The market variations which govern profit Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Looking On in Washington 


(Continued from page 350) 
tions which, for any given agricultural 
commodity, shall be dedicated ‘“‘to ef- 
fecting the economic distribution of the 
commodity among the various markets 
and to minimizing waste and loss in the 
marketing of the commodity.” 

Membership in these “clearing-house 
associations” is regulated by the law in 
the following language: 

“Independent dealers in the com- 
modity, as well as cooperative associa- 
tions handling the commodity, shall be 
eligible for membership.” 

That is what the law contemplates, 
or, at any rate, sanctions. Mr. Teague 
objects. He stated his objection to the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives when the law was 
being framed. He said he already had 
acquired experience with clearing-house 
associations composed of independent 
speculative dealers and of agricultural 
cooperators together. He said that such 
associations had always failed. He ex- 
pressed the view that they would always 
continue to fail. He held that the grower 
and the dealer had diverse and con- 
flicting interests and could not be weld- 
ed into one interlocking unit. 

His idea plainly was that the agri- 
cultural cooperator must pursue his own 
path, controlled entirely by himself, as 
far as possible toward the consumer. 
Mr. Teague thus represents not only 
capable agriculture but also an agri- 
culture determined to project its own 
special type of cooperative business 
organization into the commercial cur- 
rents of the American business world. 


¢ 


IT MAY thereupon be added that Mr. 
Teague’s fellow peasants on the new 
Federal Farm Board seem, like him, 
to be fairly well prepared for agricul- 
ture’s coming high business adventures 
through broad present and previous 
familiarity with large-scale business 
dealings. It is a paradox, but it is true, 
that this Board is more a board of busi- 
ness men than any other board or com- 
mission in Washington. Let us examine, 
for instance, the record of the Board’s 
chairman, Mr. Alexander Legge, of the 
International Harvester Company. 

Mr. Legge happens to look rather 
more like a farmer than the farmers 
who sit with him on the Board. 

One of his strengths is that, looking 
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so agricultural, he does not look much 
like what he also really is, which is 
unerringly diplomatic. 

He does not take his chairmanship of 
the new Board with any side, except 
that he is said to contrive somehow to 
sit rather at the side of the table than 
at the top. He’ does not seem to think 
that he is to dominate the Board but 
rather, that he is to elicit its ideas and 
perhaps channel them to a conclusion. 

He is a listerting leader. There might 
have been a beatitude saying “Blessed 
are they that listen, for they shall be 
heard.” Mr. Legge, 12 years ago, in our 
War Industries Board, without being 
chairman, was heard indeed. He is be- 
ing heard again in the Federal Farm 
Board not because he is chairman but 
because he is he. 


e 


ALL THE other members of the Board 
are cooperative agricultural marketers, 
except the ex-officio member, Arthur M. 
Hyde, the Secretary of Agriculture. It 
is a settled political truth that a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury should not have 
banks but that a Secretary of Agricul- 
ture not only should but must have 
farms. Mr. Hyde has them. He also has 
an amused and amusing temperament. 

He further has one thing in which 
the new Board is on the whole rather 
wanting. He has a knowledge of politics 
which should be peculiarly valuable to 
the Board when it faces the political 
storms which inevitably will fall upon it. 

Mr. Hyde is really a most admirable 
assemblage of qualities. He is sophisti- 
cated and sincere, lightly witty and 
solidly able, political and conscientious. 

Then there is Mr. William F. Schill- 
ing, a director of Land O’Lakes Cream- 
eries, Incorporated, a member now of 
the new Board, and additionally presi- 
dent of the Twin Cities Milk Producer’s 
Association, which handles daily one 
million pounds of milk. It is manifest 
that Mr. Schilling is certainly as much 
business man as milker. 

A similar characterization must be 
made of Mr. James C. Stone, of Ken- 
tucky, director of a national bank, direc- 
tor of a joint-stock land bank, producer 
of live stock, tobacco expert and mag- 
nate, and president of the Burley To- 
bacco Growers Cooperative Associa- 
tion, which at its prime seems to have 
done a business of some $50,000,000 





annually. It is in abeyance now through 
trade conditions which have not in any 
way impaired Mr. Stone’s reputation 
as one of the most competent of the 
many business men who recently have 
been shucked out of the shells of their 
privacy and served up on the federal] 
government counter. 

Mr. C. B. Denman, as a member of 
the new Farm Board, represents steers. 
and sheep, and hogs. These animals, on 
the whole, have been doing pretty well 
in the market. It is said to be difficult 
for Mr. Denman to think up anything 
for the Farm Board to do for them. He 
comes pretty near to being a grower 
without a grievance. 

He does his growing in Missouri in a 
“show me’”’ spirit, to which the buyers 
of live stock have responded; and he has 
been president of the National Live 
Stock Producers’ Association which rep- 
resents annual cooperative live stock 
sales in a volume of $150,000,000. 

A lone Easterner gives to the new 
Board a faint recognition of the thirteen 
states which took the trouble to initiate 
the Federal Government. Mr. Charles S. 
Wilson, of New York, is in fact the 
only Board member hailing from east- 
ward of the meridian of Detroit. 

That leaves only Mr. Carl Williams, 
of Oklahoma, to complete this summary 
of the new Board’s present personnel. 
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“Carl.” Scholar. Editor. Haranguer. 
Arouser. Organizer. Philosopher. Des- 
tined to be—to agriculture and to the 
country—the Board’s chief interpreter. 

Fifty-one years old. White-haired. 
Outliver of sickness long and tragic. 

Insatiable searcher for facts and ideas. 
Long a newspaper reporter. Student, in 
Colorado, of dry farming. Organize: 
then of dry-farming congresses. Editor 
now for 15 years of the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman. 

Organizer of cooperative wheat ele- 
vators and cotton gins. President of the 
Southwest Wheat Growers. President 
of the American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change. President of the American 
Agriculture Editors’ Association. 

His religious mother, when he was 4 
boy, got him into preaching in churches. 
He preaches yet. He preaches agricul- 
tural cooperation, and he brings to the 
Board the dust of the scholar and the 
fire of the prophet.— WILLIAM Harb. 
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“Water Carriers in India.” Pam.ed by Walter Klett for The General Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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GRINNELL 


artz Bulb head is far quicker to operate 
er heads. Its operating element is proof 
} loading. Another fire protection feature 
¢ new Simplex dry-pipe system which brings sprinkler 








Both Coast Lines As Viewed 
From the Airplane “See All” 


i Se explore without a chart? This 
map gives the experience of other 
navigators. There, a desert continent with 
a perilous coast; the city of Bargain, al- 
ways found to be a mirage. Here, on this 
shore, harbors of safety, ports of quality. 
Why explore at all? Grinnell is known for 
the best and most dependable products for 
progressive buyers of industrial piping. 
1. Thermolier the copper unit heater. A better and 


cheaper means of heating many types of industrial 

$ and commercial buildings. 

2. Pipe Fabrication. Pipe bends, welded headers 
and the Triple XXX line for super power work. 

3. Cast Iron Pipe Fittings perfectly threaded, accu- 
rately machined and rigidly inspected. 

4. Pipe Hangers featuring easy adjustability after the 
piping is up. 

5. Humidification Equipment. Complete systems 
employing the unique automatic control, Amco; 
furnished through American Moistening Com- 
pany, a subsidiary. 

6. Automatic Sprinkler Systems the world’s 
largest sprinkler manufacturer and contractor. 
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S77. 
RAIT RESPONSIBILITY 


rotection to many classes of property that up to now have 
mee denied its many benefits. Write us today for further informa- 
tion on any of these products or services. Address: GRINNELL 


CO., Inc., 401 West Exchange St., Providence, R. IL. 
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renee tal LOOMIS HERE PORTRAYS THE SENATOR SUITE BY LEOPOLD 


beautifully grained French Walnut, with inlays of Brazilian Rosewood, resulting in an office of rare charm 


Is your office in keeping with you? 


Many of America’s executives are recreat- 
ing their offices. They are replacing the out- 
of-fashion desk and chairs with an office 
assembly that makes the day after day and 
week after week work more pleasant— more 
restful—and more profitable. These modern 
offices—real creations of beauty—subtly add 
to the prestige and business of the executives 
who create them. They actually reflect the 
true personalities of their occupants. 


Leopold—designers and builders of office 


furniture—is the leader in the modern 
office development. Leopold furniture is 
correct in detail—in period—in style. It is 
the kind of furniture that you are proud 
to own and use. It is designed by artists 
and built by master craftsmen. 


You'll be interested in the new brochure 
“The Modern Office”— it contains detailed 
descriptions and full color reproductions of 
the Senator Suite. Gladly sent to execu- 
tives on request. 


THE LEOPOLD COMPANY 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 


BUILDERS OF FINE DESKS AND 


OFFICE FURNITURE SINCE 


1873 
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reserving America’s Human Assets 
By HENRY G. LANGWORTHY, M. D. 


Treasurer, Foundation Fund, Inter-State Post Graduate Medical Association of North America 


HE PRACTICE of 

medicinetoday may 

be regarded as a vi- 

tal public utility 

function well regu- 
lated by law and well man- 
aged by physicians, hos- 
pitals and social agencies. 
It is a public utility func- 
tion like that of supplying 
water, gas or light because 
“one out of every four fami- 
lies in the country will have 
at least one serious illness 
in the course of a year,” 
and two per cent of the 
population is at all times 
too ill to work. 

Dr. Homer Folks esti- 
mates that this illness will 
cost the country $15,000,- 
000,000 a year. Of that 
enormous amount, how- 
ever, only about $2,000,- 
YU0,000—the same total as 
is spent for public educa- 
tion—will be paid directly 
by the afflicted families. 
With it, according to Dub- 
in, they will maintain an 
army of approximately 
100,000 physicians, whose 
average net income is a 
little more than $3,000 a 
year; about 50,000 dentists 
with asimilar net income; 140,000 nurses 
( oing private bedside work and averag- 
ing $1,500 a year; and 250,000 practical 
Hurses and various other employes with 
ms average annual income of $1,000 
in The total annual income of 
Hose in this first group concerned in 
ian for the sick totals more than 
°1,000,000,000. 
ret hospital service covering 

deds adds $500,000,000 and the 
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AMERICAN business is fast awakening to 
the tremendous economic waste resulting from 
injuries, sickness and deaths. 

With that awakening is coming preventive 
action—action that is bringing a new alliance 
between business and medicine 


cost of medicines and drugs is another 
$500,000,000. These figures are neces- 
sarily rough but they are further borne 
out by the study of life insurance com- 
panies in outlining a budget for a work- 
ing man’s family. The companies esti- 
mate that the average family spends 
$80 a year for sickness; the 27 million 
families of the country therefore would 
spend more than $2.000,000,000. 

The worker and his family know only 


too well the heavy cost to 
them of a single day’s loss 
of wages through illness or 
accident to the head of the 
family. How can business 
really estimate its loss and 
answer thequestion, “What 
is sickness really costing 
and how can it be pre- 
vented?” If the medical 
profession can answer this 
question clearly it will 
have the immediate atten- 
tion of the biggest execu- 
tives in the world. 

There is no doubt there 
is a loss. Irving Fisher, 
professor of economics at 
Yale University, in an ar- 
ticle last January said: 

“T know of a corporation 
doing a national business 
one fourth of whose force 
is now suffering from the 
Flu epidemic and in con- 
sequence its current earn- 
ings on its common stock 
have shrunk, for the time 
being, one-third to one- 
half.” 

February 8, 1929, the 
board of governors of the 
New York Stock Exchange 
voted to suspend trading, 
giving as its principal rea- 
son the fact that influenza had so ravaged 
the personnel that many big firms were 
unable to get their books in shape with- 
out this respite. 

The United States Public Health Ser- 
vice reports that the rate of sickness from 
colds and bronchitis in a typical small 
American city is 419 per 1,000 persons 
a year. Dr. Volney S. Cheney, medical 
director of Armour and Company, finds 
that 45 per cent of absenteeism among 
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an your 
Airport cope with 
Tomorrows Traffic? 











UGUST 15, 2029 A. D....New 
York at midnight...and the 
Orient Express is clearing for the 
East...steamer baskets and bon 
bons, cheers and the blare of a band 
... Excitement on after-decks where 
viant cranes swing crated dae ere 


into cargo holds... sudden glare of 
aerial bombs warning night traffic 
above the city... The Orient is go- 
ing out... Chicago at 1 A.M.... 
racing the dawn into the Golden 
Gate ... Honolulu in the hot mid- 
morning ... Victoria Peak at Hong 
Kong in the dusk... 


America today lays the foundations 
of its future titanic airways system. 
The airports which our organization 
designs will mark the air metropolises 
of tomorrow... To this end, our 
staff of experts is prepared to cope 
with every airport ees ta offering 
you the mature knowledge of prac- 
tical experience. 


Our airport functions include:— 
FINANCING 
ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION 
OPERATION 


AMERICAN AIRPORTS 
CORPORATION 
527 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Write for descriptive Circular B-1 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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workers is caused by colds and respira- 
tory affections. 

The industrial captain is beginning 
to realize as never before that every 
dollar he spends in reducing absence 
from sickness, accidents or colds, saves 
many dollars for his corporation. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation has 
amply demonstrated this fact. In its 
annual report for 1928 it said: 

“In the Bethlehem plants last year 
the number of accidents was reduced 
28 per cent, the number of fatalities re- 
duced 35 per cent and the amount of 
time lost because of accidents, 24 per 
cent. All this preventive work resulted 
in a rate of operations. and earnings 
higher than in any year since 1917.” 

From this it appears that health has a 
direct relation to profits, and, if illness 
can truthfully be said to hamper indus- 
try, what part does death play in the 
final balance sheet? 


What’s a life worth? 


DR. HUEBENER, professor of insur- 
ance at the University of Pennsylvania, 
said recently, “American lives will soon 
be worth about six times as much as the 
total national property.’’ He also says 
that ‘‘unnecessary deaths of adults now 
cost this country $3,000,000,000 a year.”’ 

A few years ago business paid little 
attention to the cost problems of injury, 
sickness and death but now, in its ef- 
forts to eliminate and stop economic 
losses, it realizes the growing impor- 
tance of medicine. This interest is indi- 
cated by the medical and health legisla- 
tion now pending. 

The number and scope of these bills 
is sO great that they are engaging the 
attention of the greatest economists of 
the land. Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, legislation associated with past 
military services and the charitable 
state or federal aid for care of citizens, 
open a tremendous field for study. 

The avoidance of economic waste 
through saving individuals for useful- 
ness is certainly looming before us as 
never in the past. We see this clearly 
in the statement of the goal of the 
Gorgas Memorial which is “‘to save the 
750,000 lives lost annually in this coun- 
try because of preventable disease; to 
save the 300 million days lost annually 
due to illness and nonindustrial acci- 
dents; to build up 25 million youths and 
adults now physically below par and, 
to increase the span of life from 58 
years, its present average, to 65 or 70 
years by educating the public to annual 


health examinations.” 


All these things are opening up a vast 
new field for surgical thought and prac- 


tice, which may, in time, classify o.); 
day as a new medical era. They are a 
challenge, not. only to the doctors and 
to business but to the individual as 
well. As Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon 
General of the United States Public 
Health Service, explains: 

“Today from a sanitary engineering 
point, one person alone cannot hope to 
fight successfully against a common {ve 
such as disease. It now takes the com- 
bined cooperation of an entire commu- 
nity to protect itself intelligently against 
any of the dread plagues.” 

It is possible to immunize a city, a 
great corporation’s working area or a 
strip of territory like the Panama Canal 
Zone against many diseases just as it is 
possible to immunize an individual, 
but we can only do this by spending 
money, gaining scientific knowledge and 
passing laws to enforce medical science. 

In all this we see the new type of 
sanitary engineer in full control. 

To my mind there is another type of 
medical man developed by our era. | 
should call him the bedside medical en- 
gineer because, as a medical executive, 
he engineers or calls to his aid at the 
bedside for the benefit of the patient, 
all necessary special consultations, hos- 
pital facilities, nursing diet, and all the 
other sciences. In many cases for the 
diagnosis and treatment of a single pa- 
tient, this medical executive will use the 
services, directly or indirectly, of adozen 
to a hundred persons. 


Corporations have changed 


GREAT corporations have ceased to be 
the soulless combines pictured by the 
political stump speaker of a quarte! 
century ago. Business and the medical 
sciences are coming closer together for 
good and sufficient economic reasons. 

Medicine has become a great scien- 
tific business, in reality the biggest kind 
of big business. It underwrites the 
health and lives of all our people. In 
America the real importance of good 
health is being rated first in our minds 
as only common sense. In the 1928 re- 
port of the Iowa State Department 
of Health recently given out by the 
director, Dr. Henry Albert, you will be 
struck by the fact that proper preven- 
tive medical measures in childhood alone 
would have done much to have reduced 
the deaths from some of the leading dis- 
eases. By a proper expenditure of mon- 
ey, a human life by “‘care’’ alone ca! 
be protected from babyhood, throug! 


working days to old age, to such an 


extent as to extend the added term ol 
useful life many, many years. — 
America is doing that very thing! 
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You can literally see the daylight streaming 
in through those skylights. But don’t look 
at the skylights... look down near the floor 
of this foundry. That’s the nub of the matter. 
That’s where daylight counts. See how clear 
everything is down there on the working 
plane? Plenty of light. In spite of all the 
clutter of foundry equipment. 


That kind of light is worth money. That 
kind of light shows up on the dividend 
sheet, It makes for precision of workman- 
ship; it makes for speed; it reduces accidents. 
In this particular foundry, after a Robertson 
installation of Measured Daylight, spoilage 
at the molds was practically eliminated; pro- 
duction was increased 10 per cent without 


When writing to H. H. Rosert 


additional labor; and the need for artificial 
light was practically wiped out. 


It is direct overhead light that counts most 
in industrial plants... skylights scientifically 
combined with sidewall sash. The Robertson 
engineers can take a blueprint of your build- 
ings and tell exactly how much light you 
should have, just where it should be, and 
how to obtain it. Their suggestions will cost 
nothing. Send us a blueprint and some in- 
formation about the nature of the work. 
No obligation. 

H. H. ROBERTSON CO., PITTSBURGH 


ROBERISON 


won QD) 


BUILDING SERVICE 
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Business Cuts the 


Farmers 


New England supplies an object lesson 


in faith, courage and cooperation 


By HERMAN STEEN 


DOZEN or so years ago there 
was so much talk about the 
decadence of New England 
agriculture that the New 
England Council, anorgan- 
ization interested in better business, de- 
termined to see what it could do to im- 
prove the situation. 

There was nothing new in that. Busi- 
ness men have been meeting and inquir- 
ing and resolving about farm conditions 
for many years. However, these busi- 
ness men had more than the ordinary 
faith and courage. Having decided what 
should be done, they went ahead and 
did it. As a result, the Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange, a cooperative sup- 
ply-purchasing association fostered by 
the business men, nursed by them 
through its infancy and now advised by 
them in its mature years, now makes 
and distributes almost 20 per cent of all 
dairy and poultry feed used in New 
England. 

It may be noted in passing that the 
relationship between the organized 
farmers and their benefactors has grown 
closer with the years and that the coun- 
sel and experience of the business men 
are solicited and followed more relig- 
iously now than in the first years of the 
organization. 

To understand fully why this asso- 
ciation has been such a boon to New 
England agriculture, it is necessary to 
understand that in most cases when a 
New England dairyman takes in $3 for 
milk he must spend $1 for feed. This is 
in addition to the feed produced on the 
farms, for the rock-bound hills that pro- 
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Costs 


duce the far-famed Yan- 
kee character do not yield 
so well when it comes to 
forage. 

The bureau named by 
the New England Coun- 
cil to investigate agricul- 
tural conditions reported 
thiat this high cost of com- 
mercial feed stuffs was 
one of the reasons for the 
decline of agriculture in 
the section. It suggested 
that this situation could be greatly im- 
proved by concentrated buying. The 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, ac- 
cordingly, was organized. 

Horace A. Moses, a paper manufac- 
turer, was the leader of the movement. 
He and his associates placed their credit 
at the disposal of the Exchange when 
it started. They signed notes for $60,000 
for three years to give it the needed 
operating capital. : 


Troublous times encountered 


THE Exchange was soon up to its ears 
in trouble. It had difficulty working out 
a satisfactory system of distribution and 
after a year or so it ran into a declining 
market. After three years it was $42,000 
in debt but the business men did not 
falter. 

They signed notes for $100,000 for a 
second three-year period to provide 
credit for operating purposes. The Ex- 
change leaders were learning from ex- 
perience, and in the fourth year the or- 
ganization began making money. It has 





t 
HORACE A. MOSES 


NEW England business men found that 
the high cost of commercial feeds was 
an important factor in the decline of that 
section’s agriculture. Under Horace A. 
Moses’ leadership they launched a plan 
to lower that cost—and did it 


prospered ever since and now is one of 
the substantial business organizations of 
New England. 

The Exchange is a membership cor- 
poration. It has no capital stock. Every 
patron is a member and has one vote, 
the membership lapsing at the end of 
any two-year period in which he trans- 
acts no business with it. 

The farmer members meet once a year 
and select a board of directors of 60 
members. These directors elect an ex- 
ecutive committee of seven or more 
members who meet once a month and 
make up the governing board of the or- 
ganization. They approve all prices 
charged for feed and generally have ju- 
risdiction over the institution. The ac- 
tual business is vested in a manager, 
John D. Zink, who came into the organ- 
ization in a subordinate capacity in the 
beginning and who has been general 
manager for five years. 

The Exchange handles principally 
feed, fertilizer and seed. Its business is 
carried on through 400 local agents, 
nearly all of them leading farmers who 














The Connecticut Mutual 


Topp Curck Steners have been put 
into service everywhere in the modern 
business world to relieve executives 
lorever of the tedious, time-wasting 
duty of signing checks by hand. Her- 
bert H. White, Treasurer of The Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, says of the Todd 
Check Signer that his company has 
Installed: 
~ After nine months experience with 
ie Todd Check Signer, you will be 
pleased to know that it has measured 


up to all of your claims as well as our 
expectations of it. 
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Life Insurance Company 


‘‘The Todd Check Signer has 
become invaluable, releasing several 
officers from much time and effort in 
the work of signing the checks issued 
by this Company. We have had no 
occasion to question for one moment 
the security of our drafts with the 
signature as affixed by your machine. 

“Its ease of operation, time-saving 
feature, security and all-around me- 
chanical performance should recom- 
mend it to all whose business demands 
the issue of a large number of checks.” 

The model illustrated is the Single 
Voucher Unit, signing and stacking 


TODD SYSTEM 


Trade Mark 


OF CHECK PROTECTION 


nlease mention Nutions 


When writing to THe Topp ComPany 






Above: The Todd Check Signer that serves 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


1200 checks an hour. A larger model 
signs 7500 to 9000 checks an hour! 
The signature produced by both ma- 
chines is the most nearly non-counter- 
feitable known! 


Leaders in the modern business world 
use and endorse Todd Check Signers. 
Your own executives will be more than 
interested in having complete infor- 
mation on this remarkable machine. 
Its speed, its safety, its immense con- 
venience have won it an established 
place in modern business. The Todd 
Office in your city will put a represen- 
tative at your service to demonstrate 
the Check Signer—or return the cou- 
pon directly to us. The Todd Com- 
pany, Protectograph Division. (Est. 
1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers 
of the Protectograph, Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


Tue Topp Company, Protectograph Division 
1130 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me complete information 
about the Todd Check Signer. 


ee ee ee eee 
Address_____ st ccimded 


Business __ 
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look after the business in their respec- 
tive communities. Their work is to take 
the members’ orders for feed, fertilizer 
and seeds, arrange for shipment, unload 
the supplies, collect for them and gen- 
erally carry forward the gospel of the 
organization among their neighbors. 
Some have small warehouses where 
goods are stored for a short time for 
convenience but the bulk of purchases 
are car-door business with cash pay- 
ments. The local agents receive three 
per cent for their work. 


Contract in advance 


FARMERS contract once a year for 
their supplies. They specify the amount 
of feed needed and agree to take deliv- 
ery of shipments scattered through the 
the year. No prices are named in the 
contracts. 

Farmers also sign notes for $10 per 
ton for feed ordered. These notes are the 
means of financing the Exchange oper- 
ations. There is a provision that the 
notes may be forfeited and collected as 
damages in case the farmer refuses the 
feed for which he has contracted but 
not a great deal of attention is paid 
to that. 

While there is occasionally a 
breach of this agreement, only one 
case has been taken to court. That 
was brought to test the validity of 
the contract. The offender settled be- 
fore it could be tried. 

It is not necessary to sign a con- 
tract and note to buy feed through 
the Exchange. Any farmer may buy 
feed through the Eastern States 
without signing up but a differen- 
tial of 50 cents a ton is made in favor 
of the contract signers. About 80 
per cent of the business is contract 
business, nearly all the old members 
coming in this class. 


Shipments made direct 


THE Exchange manufactures its 
products at its own feed mill in Buf- 
falo. As the bulk of orders are on 
hand from the beginning of the year, 
the organization is able to plan well 
ahead and buy its supplies in ad- 
vance. This aids in economical oper- 
ation. Shipments are made direct 
from the mill to the local agents. 


The executive committee sets its 


prices for feeds according to a schedule 
in which is figured the cost of feed in- 
gredients, the cost of operating the 
mill, the cost of running the Exchange, 
agents’ commissions and a margin of 
one per cent or less to cover possible 
contingencies. 
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This margin is largely saved and at 
the end of the year one-third of it is 
transferred to the surplus fund of the 
Exchange and the other two-thirds is 
returned to the members in the form 
of a patronage dividend. 

Last year the cost of manufacturing 
and distributing feed was almost exact- 
ly ten per cent. Three per cent of this 
was the cost of the agent system; 2.8 
per cent the cost of operating the Ex- 
change and 4.2 the cost of running the 
mill. 

Just how efficient this record really 
is may be estimated from a study of 
feed-store operation made by the New 
Hampshire Agricultural College. It was 
found that the cost of retail distribution 
was 11 per cent on the average. In other 
words, the Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change made its feeds and sold them for 
less than it cost the regular dealers to 
sell theirs, to say nothing of what it cost 
the manufacturer to make his feeds and 
sell them to the dealer. 

In spite of that fact, I talked to Mr. 
Zink two hours without hearing a word 
about the cheapness of the feeds the 
Exchange turns out. He did refer about 





John D. Zink, for five years gen- 
eral manager of the Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange 


once every five minutes to the quality 
of the products made. 

That illustrates the guiding policy of 
the organization. It is a service institu- 
tion created to help establish and carry 
out policies which will keep dairying on 
a sound and satisfactory basis in the 
eastern states. 

“We can’t do that by filling up our 
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feeds with oat hulls,” said Mr. Zink 
“The only man who can make any. 
thing out of this organization is jhe 
dairyman who buys his feed through jt. 
and the only way he can make anything 
out of it is to have the best and most 
efficient ration for his cows. 

“Our rations are worked out by an 
advisory committee which is made up 
of the feed experts of the agricultural 
colleges in this region, together with our 
own men who are in intimate contact 
with the farmers and with market con- 
ditions. 

“If there is any way to make better 
feeds, we don’t know what it is. Of 
course, we keep the relative price of in- 
gredients in mind and the feed must not 
cost more than it is worth, but the first 
consideration is getting maximum re- 
sults for our members. Results are what 
count, not whether some feed is cheaper 
or higher than ours.” 


A vast annual business 


THE area originally covered by the 
Exchange included all New England ex- 
cept the northern part of Maine. A 
couple of years ago it was extended 
to include Delaware and parts of 

Maryland and Pennsylvania, where 

the farmers wanted a cooperative 

feed-purchasing service and invited 
the Eastern States to come in. 

Last year the Exchange made and 
distributed 173,000 tons of feed and 
16,000 tons of fertilizer. It transacted 
business for more than 23,000 mem- 
bers, some of whom bought com- 
modities other than feed. The av- 
erage dairyman bought 12 tons of 
feed for the year. The total business 
for the year amounted to $10,326,- 
000, of which more than 90 per cent 
was dairy and poultry feed. 

The Exchange is financed by the 
farmers’ notes to which reference was 
made, and by the accumulation of re- 
serve funds from its operations. Six 
years ago when the Buffalo mill was 
purchased, there was only enough re- 
serve to make the down payment. A 
preferred stock issue and a mortgage 
provided the balance necessary. (Here 
again the practical experience of their 
business associates proved very help- 
ful to the cooperating farmers.) The 

reserve fund has grown large enough to 
wipe out most of the indebtedness, as 
well as to provide several hundred thou- 
sand dollars of necessary operating cap- 
ital. 

It will not be long until the mill is 
paid for out of savings in manufacture 
and will then belong to the dairy farm- 
ers who use its products. 
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Wh ere 


do we go.. 
with all this 
power ? 


HE little compass in the pilot house is 

an indispensable helper of the ship’s 
mighty engines. It points the course un- 
erringly through the far reaches of the sea. 
Power, undirected, can never make a port 

- » no more so in Industry than aboard 
ship. The millions of electric motors hitched 
to the machines of Industry will drive those 
machines far off the course .. . far wide of 
their possible earnings . . . without that 
compass of electric power, Motor Control. 
Modern Motor Control sets the course 
that electric motors must follow. It directs 
motors and machines through automatic 
cycles—attentionless production at rock- 
bottom costs. On any application, Motor 
Control gets the most out of motor power 
- by guarding motors, and men too, from 
disorganizing mishaps . . . by permitting 


he; 


avier loads on motors with safety ... by 
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diminishing the number of steps and mo- 
tions required to start, stop, or manipulate 
motor-driven machines. 

No executive, who fully realizes the possi- 
bilities of Modern Motor Control, will ever 
forfeit them by its random choice. Vigilant 
industrial leaders, ever alert to such com- 
petitive advantages as are guaranteed by 
fully utilized power, specify Cutler-Hammer 
Control on every motor-driven machine 
they buy. They specify Cutler-Hammer be- 
cause of its advanced design ...its accurate, 
complete protection of motors .. . its wide 
adaptability . . . and its reputation of over 
thirty years’ standing. 

Insist on Cutler-Hammer Control on all 
machines you buy. You will find, too, that 
it is recommended by most electric motor 
manufacturers for directing and protecting 


the motors they build. 
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Power 
without 
Control 
is worse 

than 
waste 





—— Pee 
Thirteen Times 
the Manpower of Industry 


Hidden Away 
in Electric Motors 


Electric motors in America’s in- 
dustries today provide working 
capacity equal to 250 million 
workmen. That is more than 13 
times the actual number of men 
employed. How effectively this 
army of “‘unseen”’ workers is 
used to bring down costs is de- 
termined by the care with which 
Motor Control is selected. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1251 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE : WISCONSIN 


CUTLER HAMMER __ 





The | Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 


NOs please mention Nation s Business 





When writing to Curter-Ham Met I 
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You Want to 
Guard Them 


PAGE FENCE 


makes it easy 


Materials 
Tools 
Buildings 


Property 


“Als M Pye one 
A of the 

\ 53 Page 
Service 
Plants to 
— AN help you 
: 1 plan protec- 
ft J tion.Oneway 

‘ i “in or out— 
assures com- 
plete control 
of personnel— 
stops petty 









fire hazard. 
Your name and 
) address bring a 

valuable book 
on protection, 
‘*Boundary 
Lines.’’ 

9 
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PAGE 
FENCE 


CHAIN LINK —GALVANIZED OR 
COPPERWELD 
ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 


- f 
Investigate | 
Page fabric avail- 
able in Copperweld 
non-rusting wire... 


reduced upkeep. . . 
lifetime service. 







Address Page Fence 
Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


4merica’s first wire fence 
i 1883 





“Bounpaay Lanes” lells 

how to plan protection, 

arrange entrances, etc... . 
Copy on request. 





When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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Machines Make Jobs 


(Continued from page 45) 
competition necessitated vast expend- 
itures in advertising. This created new 
jobs in advertising agencies, in mailing 
departments, in printing establishments, 
in the post office, as well as in news- 
paper and magazine offices. 

The increase both in number and vol- 
ume of products led to an expansion in 
retailing facilities, the growth of chain 
stores, a general increase in sales forces. 

Research laboratories were estab- 
lished to replace the lone inventor. An 
army of new jobs was created by the 
radio, by developments in the electri- 
cal field, by the automobile. Road 
building became of such importance as 
to be ranked almost as an industry. 
This in turn promoted bridge-building. 
The motion picture industry under- 
went tremendous expansion. In short, 
in every part of the vocational struc- 
ture a new directory of jobs was written. 

This tide of change in jobs resulted in 


_ avast and utterly unprecedented move- 


theft—reduces | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 








ment of American workers. 


The record of seven years 


| IT IS estimated that between 1920 and 


1927 more than 860,000 workers left 
the farms to take up other vocations. 
The decline in the number of persons 
actually at work in manufacturing 
enterprises is put at 968,000. Of these 
736,000 found work in other occupa- 


| tions. A new viewpoint toward educa- 


tion led 1,430,000 pupils of 15 years or 
more to remain in school who otherwise 


| probably would have gone to work. 


These figures are based on incom- 


| plete statistics. They do not take into 


account the incalculable number of 
changes within shops and trades, and 
from one branch of manufacturing to 
another; but the facts which they do in- 
dicate—that 1,828,000 workers had to 
seek entirely new ways of earning a liv- 
ing in seven years, and that 1,430,000 
potential workers decided to continue 
their schooling—are a cause of wonder. 

Not alone has there been a movement 
of workers, but there also has been a 
movement of the units of industry that 
is likewise unprecedented in its scope 
and consequences. 

Textile factories using cotton as a 
raw material have been moving into 
the cotton belt. Shoe factories have been 
moving westward. These two are out- 
standing examples but other industries 
have been involved as well. There is a 
well-defined drift away from the old 


centers in New England and the Ex. 
toward the South and West. 

A decentralization has been in prov- 
ress in all lines of industry. Industria! 
districts within cities are being broken 
up and their units moving into rura| 
areas. In other words, as old plants jn 
crowded centers are made obsolete }\ 
change the owners prefer to rebuild in 
locations that offer lower tax rates, bette: 
living conditions, and cheaper land. 
High freight rates and improved rura| 
transportation have had much to dv 
with the change. 

A study of this shifting from old cen- 
ters to new, from big cities to towns and 
country, shows that the rural gain has 
been most marked in Ohio and 
Michigan, in the South Atlantic states. 
and on the Pacific Coast. New England 
and to some extent the Middle Atlantic 
states have failed, on the other hand, to 
keep pace with the rate of growth for 
the rest of the country. 

Finally, we must note the change in 
our own habits. Due to the mechaniza- 
tion of industry and better methods, we 
are working fewer hours and using less 
physical energy in our work. Due to the 
telephone and automobile, we are rid- 
ing more and walking less. This has 
changed our eating habits. 

There has been a notable decline in 
our consumption of wheat and corn, and 
a notable increase in our consumption 
of dairy products, vegetable oils, sugar, 
vegetables and fruits. It is estimated 
that we drink one-third more milk than 
we did. We are probably eating more 
meat, though the figures are not clear. 


A million bathtubs a year 


WE ARE insisting on new houses of a 
better type. Old houses stand empty 01 
demolished in every part of the land. 
Bathtubs are being installed in ou! 
homes at a rate of 1,100,000 a year. We 
are bathing more, using more water. 
We are “going” more, spending more 
in amusements, sports and cosmetics. 

These are the five major phases 0! 
change. Add two important incidental 
changes—decline in the birthrate and 
restriction of immigration—and we have 
the complete picture before us from 
which to draw our conclusions. My own 
conclusions are given in the order that 
they came. 

What struck me first and hardest was 
the fact that, while the business man s 
job today requires less physical effort. 
it demands more brain effort, more 
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Defending the Four -W heel 


Industries against fire! 


lrains that race across the conti- 
nent or amble to crossroads sta- 
tions. Trucks that thunder through 
the night with produce; moving 
vans and inter-city deliveries. Tax- 
les that scoot through the maze 
of traffic, Trolley cars. Busses. All 
this vast army of 4-wheelers spells 
Land Transportation. 
Transportation, selling itself in 
terms of Time, can’t afford the 
costly delayscaused by Fire. There- 
fore 1673 of the powerful com- 
panies Owning and operating trans- 
portation vehicles, protect their 


terminals, shops, and moving 
properties with some type of 
American-LaFrance and Foamite 
equipment. Not just an “extin- 
guisher”—or two or twenty! But 
the correct type of protection 
planned, installed and serviced by 
American-LaFrance and Foamite 
fire protection engineers. Men 
whose advice and suggestions can 
be safely followed. For since this 
company makes all types of extin- 
guishers, from one-quart hand 
size to the powerful motor fire 
apparatus used by 90% of Amer- 


ERICAN-[A FRANCE“ FOAMITE PROTECTION 
A Complete Engineering Service 
For Extinguishing Fires 


When writing to Amentcan-La France AND Fo\MITE Corporation please mention 





ican cities, their recommendations 
can be unbiased and final. 

A series of booklets describing 
this complete service, and telling 
how it applies to your business, 
will be sent free. Send the coupon. 
American-LaFrance and Foamite 
Corporation, Engineers and Man- 

ufacturers, Dept, D-57, 
Elmira, N. Y. 


American- La France and Foamite | 
Corp., Dept. D-57, Elmira, N. Y. | 


(0 Please send your booklets on 
Correct Protection Against Fire. | 


I C0 Have a Fire Protection Engineer call. l 
| Name....--------- tt ndalationwasibinne ies | 


| Company --.---- pesiceaess “4 


| Town or City — 7 - | 














Faithful 


HE Egry COM-PAK Auto- 

graphic Register is a useful 
and dependable burden-carrier for 
any business, whether it be the 
modest retail store or the huge in- 
dustrial plant. 





Faithfully, it shoulders the respon- 
sibility for masses of detail that 
men would find a mean and ar- 
duous task, liable to costly errors 
by any other method. 


Mistakes are forestalled or easily 
corrected, leaks and losses stopped, 
when a// initial transactions are thus 
certified “on the spot,” identifying 
the maker of every copy of every 
record. 
The Egry COM-PAK turns out from 
two to six copies of any record form 
simultaneously, guarding profits by keep- 
ing a safety check on 
Money received or paid on 
account 
Stocks of goods 
Deliveries 
Inventories 
Jobs in work Shop costs 
Exchanges Purchases 
Labor time records Sales 
Material requisitioned 


Credits 
Cash balances 
Shipments 


It is staunchly, compactly and painstak- 
ingly built for simplicity of operation 
and long-lasting, faithful service. 

No matter what your line of business, we 
can suggest a simple, inexpensive system 
built around the Egry COM-PAK that 
will save you money by insuring against 
miscellaneous losses. 


Write now for complete details. 


THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 


EGRY 


COM-PAK 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER 
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thorough training, greater originality, 
specialized knowledge of the task. 

The reason for this is obvious, of 
course. The new keenness of competi- 


_tion, both between men and things, 
| makes new ideas mandatory. Produc- 
| tion has increased to such a scale that 
| even the small savings or wastes soon 


mount into millions of dollars. A com- 


| pany without new ideas has a precarious 


present and a doubtful future. So has 
the individual. 
On the other hand, individual initi- 


| ative commands a higher premium than 


at any previous time. The man with a 
practical idea for improvement is given 
eager attention. 

It may be argued that the machine 
has made the operator into an automa- 
ton. This is true to an extent. The ma- 


| chine has become more important than 
| the man. Nevertheless it is likewise true 
| that the operator who can improve the 
| machine won’t be an automaton long. 


But that, again, demands brains. Brains 
have become the key to all advance- 
ment of the individual. 

Also the individual has a greater op- 
portunity to show what is in him. As 
soon as he rises above the automaton 
stage he is entrusted with responsibility, 
a burden shared by a chosen few not so 
long ago. Then, change has become the 
rule, the necessity. The newcomer is no 
longer handicapped by tradition. 

This combination of facts, in my opin- 


| ion, should lead to further increases in 


school enrollments, and expansion of ed- 
ucational facilities, more jobs for teach- 
ers, publishers, writers and booksellers. 


_We have not stopped growing in this 


field. Growth has only begun. 

The next fact that struck me was that 
the advent of the efficiency engineer and 
of the personnel manager should be of 
advantage to the employe as well as to 
the employer. Both are primarily con- 
cerned with having the employe placed 
in the job he can do best and for which 


| he is naturally fitted. Therefore, in the 


future, fewer workmen should be mis- 
fits in their jobs. More workmen should 
“stay put” and work steadily as long as 
the employer is busy. 


Less unemployment likely 


| ONE great sweep of change has passed. 


Henceforth it seems not unlikely that 
the rate of change wiil be slower at least 
for a time. The vast migration from the 
farms is well past its peak; the factory 
situation is stabilizing. 

The decline in the birthrate, limited 
immigration, the natural expansion of 
business, are factors that should help to 
narrow the gap between jobs and workers 


if business continues in a healthy state. 

In this connection it should be noted 
that only in manufacturing and in agri- 
culture has there been a decline in the 
number of jobs available. Between 1921) 
and 1927 the public services found places 
for 100,000 new workers; more than 
600,000 entered construction work of 
some sort; nearly 1,000,000 were at. 
tached to transportation and communi- 
cation services; 2,000,000 became mer- 
cantile employes; more than 2,500,000 
took miscellaneous jobs in hotels, res- 
taurants, garages, repair shops, motion 
picture places, hospitals, insurance work. 
professional offices. These groups all ex- 
panded, and it is indicated that they 
will continue to expand. 


The fields of the future 


THE young man or woman who is pre- 
paring for work today will do well to 
consider in more detail the indicated 
avenues of expansion. Road-building has 
been mentioned, for example. We are 
spending $1,400,000,000 yearly on roads 
and streets; but of 185,772 miles of prin- 
cipal roads planned only one-third has 
yet been built. 

Take homes. Entirely apart from the 
demand for new homes of finer archi- 
tecture, finer furnishings, finer land- 
scaping and more bathtubs, the or- 
dinary increase in population requires 
400,000 new homes a year. Here in a 
single field, construction, are opportuni- 
ties for a hundred professions and crafts. 

Traffic offers its multitude of new 
problems to be solved. Industrial re- 
search lately has opened a broad field 
to the specialist. If the general and evi- 
dent trend of change is comprehended 
it is not difficult to single out the avenues 
of development. I have named only a 
few. In almost every instance they have 
been opened by the machine or by the 
invention of a new product. 

We have seen, too, that some sections 
of the country are developing faster than 
others. The great cities have lost ground 
to the country in the location of manu- 
facturing plants. The historic centers ol 
the East have lagged in their rate of 
growth. These changes should be con- 
sidered in our conclusions. Probably 
there will be further shifts in population. 

But it must be kept in mind, too, 
that the older sections are awake to 
their losses. Likewise the older indus- 
tries in most part are awake. Only a few 
of these latter have disappeared; in- 
stead they have transformed themselves 
with remarkable ingenuity to fit the new 
day. While the new is mustering its re- 
cruits, the old is seeking for its Moses 
to lead the way. 
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1% to 3-Ton Speed Wagons — 
Will Break All Records For 
Continuous, Uninterrupted, 
Long-Lived Service In The 
Commercial Hauling Field! 


Ww an internationally recognized 
background of experience in building 
long-lived trucks, Reo engineers set about 
to make still more outstanding Reo’s record 
for continuous service. 


The Reo Gold Crown Engine was the result! 

Every engineering advancement, every new 

and proved development known to science, 
was included in the design and manufacture 
f this remarkable engine. 


New Long Life Metals 


New materials were developed for the Gold 
Crown Engine. Chrome Nickel Alloy Iron 
Cylinder Blocks (try a file on it!) with seven 
limes the endurance qualities of the conven- 
tional close-grained iron, have reduced valve 
crinding, valve seat wear, valve tappet ad- 
justments and cylinder wear to a fraction of 
that ordinarily expected in an engine. This 
ew material is made from an exclusive Reo 
formula. An utterly new type of low expan- 
sion pistons was developed which permit of 
much closer fit and consequently assure 
greater power and permanence of power. 
This new aluminum alloy offers greater heat 
conductibility and is so amazingly tough 
‘Mat sculhing and roughening are eliminated. 


Friction Eliminated 


Friction is combated with a full force-feed 
typelubricating system. Reo engineers elim- 
inated all interior oil pipes with the excep- 
on of one very short leader. Oil ducts are 


bored through the neavily-ribbed crank case 
“gun drilled true. 


Oil Now Cooled 


daa y new-type oil pan has been developed, 
Mth cooling fins to reduce the oil temperature 
i a degrees to 40 degrees, according to 
oj li mae atmospheric temperature. Thus 
es : at its most efficient viscosity. An 
The lerc eans theoilevery triptothebearings. 
bee ns shaf trotates on seven replaceable 
that a, scked main bearings—shimless so 
ald aaa In alignment is assured. The 
ie — of rebabbitting is eliminated 
ne pertect alignment is possible not only at 
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Reo Gold Crown Engine 


the time of manufacture, but in later serv- 
ice operations as well. 


Throughout Speed Wagon chassis construc- 
tion you will find frequent instances where 
Reo engineers have guarded against the 
human element in Service Stations by mak- 
ing it impossible for mechanics to be in- 
accurate. 


The faces of the cylinder blocks are machined 
to perfect parallel alignment; the crank case 
supports for the interchangeable crank case 
bearings are machined in the Reo factory to 
absolute precision, making it possible for re- 
placement without lengthy, expensive scrap- 
ing. Thus, service work is easier, quicker, far 
more accurate and less expegsive. 


Vibration Defeated 


You can’t detect vibration in the Reo Gold 
Crown Engine. The 65!4-pound crank shaft 
is balanced both statically and dynamically. 
The fly-wheel, clutch and transmission brake 
drums are balanced separately. We could 
save money, just as many other manufac- 
turers do, by balancing these parts as a sin- 
gle unit but for the benefit of the engine in 
years to come when parts may need replac- 
ing, Reo balances each unit separately. 


Precision Built 


Connecting rods are matched for weight 
overall and end for end. The bearing is bab- 
bitted under pressure and broached to per- 
fect circle contour and size. To guard against 
variations in atmospheric temperature as 
between extremely cold and warm days, Reo 
pistons are held in a thermostatically con- 
trolled bath of water at 70 degrees, provid- 
ing a perfect match with an amazingly low 
tolerance. 


These refinements in manufacture and engi- 
neering largely eliminate vibration. But Reo 
doesn’t stop with these. To take care of the 
slight vibration that may result from minute 
differences in spark plug gaps and floating 
flakes of carbon under a valve, a vibration 
damper is installed at the forward end of the 
crank shaft, utterly eliminating all vibra- 


’ > : 
mention Nation's Business 


Reo Speen Wacon please 


tion that might remain. In after years, when 
slight variations appear according to the 
attention given the engine, this damper will 
still check, to a noticeable extent, the slight 
vibration that may creep in. 


Cylinders Evenly Cooled 


A unique device has been developed by Reo 
engineers to control the temperature be- 
tween cylinders to within 4 to 5 degrees. A 
water temperature regulator is also provided 
to raise the temperature automatically when 
needed and every 7 seconds a new supply of 
6 gallons of cooled water passes through the 
engine. Even the fan blades are matched— 
and the unit balanced to a hair! 


Fine Materials Finely Engineered 
Throughout the engine, only materials known 
and proved to give the longest life are used 
even in the small parts. Wil-chrome heads 
are used on the valve lifters where they come 
in contact with the cams. This eliminates 
wear on valve lifter heads which causes a 
variation of valve openings and consequent 
vibration. 


Drop forged parts are given the finest special 
treatment to insure perfect grain flow and 
consequent strength. 


Reo Speed Wagons are offered in 14 wheel- 
base sizes—from 115” to 179”. Chassis priced 
from $895 to $2200. They incorporate such 
modern-day advantages as 4-forward speed 
transmission, 4-wheel, 2-shoe, internal ex- 
panding hydraulic brakes, 6-cylinder engine, 
7-bearing crankshaft and many other 
refinements. 





SPEED-WAGON 


World-Leader in High Speed, 
Low Upkeep Commercial 
Transportation 
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These manufacturers are saving thousands 
of dollars with machine bundling 


Modern wrapping ma@hinery has con- 
tributed another outstanding economy to 
American industry—machine bundling. 

Instead of using expensive card-board 
boxes, manufacturers of package goods 
now bundle by machine in strong but in- 
expensive kraft paper. 

This makes an immediate saving of 
60% on the cost of packing material. 
Sixty per cent! Stop a moment, and fig- 
ure what this would mean in your case. 

Saves labor too; you need only one 
machine and one operator to take care 
of the output of two or more cartoning 
machines. 

Transportation costs are also lowered— 
the paperissomuch lighter than the boxes. 

Manufacturers using cartons designed 
for display ondealers’ counters have found 
that most of these cartons are immediately 


discarded by the dealer. To prevent this 
waste they now bundle their packages, and 
furnish dealers with permanent displays. 

Our machine bundles in dozen or half- 
dozen lots. A real advantage in selling 
chain stores. 

Look into this large saving 

Write to us for “Certified Surveys” made 
by the Nielson Company, Engineers, in 
such plants as the Norwich Pharmacal Co. 
and the Bristol Myers Co.—these surveys 
show in detail how machine bundling 
lowers costs. If you will send us a dozen 
of your packages, we will also show you 
how our machine would bundle them. 
Get in touch with our nearest office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York: 30 Church St. Chicago: 111 W. Washington St, 
London: Baker Perkins Ltd., Willesden Junction, N. W. 10 





PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Overl70Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 





When writing to Packace Macutnery Company please mention Nation’s Business 









The Northwest's Rail Problem 


By FRANK L. SHULL 


President, Portland (Ore.) Chamber of Commerce 


E have seen in every sec- 

tion of this country a 

vast development of nat- 

ural resources. But in 

spite of the rate and 
magnitude of that development, both 
n my own Pacific Northwest and else- 
where, we are not developing those re- 
sources as fast as they should be devel- 
oped. Cost of transportation, I believe, 
is one of the more important reasons 
for this. Therefore, if we would attain 
a speedier and more efficient develop- 
ment of our resources, we must strive 
to reduce transportation costs. Natur- 
ally the question arises, how shall this 
be done? 

One of the surest ways of cutting 
transportation costs, as I see it, is to 
reduce excessive competition, a condi- 
tion that now handicaps many of our 
railroads just as it is handicapping cer- 
tain other branches of business. 

There is the case of lumber. We have 
in the Northwest the last of large tim- 
ber tracts. Vast capital is invested in 
lumber mills. Their capacity is far great- 
er than is needed to supply the demand 
for lumber. As a result the mills must be 
shut down periodically, leaving the in- 
vested capital unproductive, or an over- 
supply of lumber must be sold at a loss. 

In broad outline, that is the situation 
today. An essential product is being 
wasted and we have an economic loss. 
There is yet the other and better solu- 
uon—consolidation. An earnest attempt 
nas been made to bring this about but 
‘0 lar without success. It is significant, 
iowever, that the public has offered no 
word of disapproval. 


Lumber shows typical problem 


THE lumber industry has been cited 
merely as an example. It happens to be 
the Principal industry of the Pacific 
Northwest. What is true of the lumber 
industry, however, is true of flour mill- 
ing, coal mining and some other basic 
industries. 

In the service provided by public 
utilities does experience argue for un- 
limited competition? On the contrary, 
better service at less cost comes from 


controlled monopoly. When two com- 
panies are supplying power in a city 
there is a greater cost of administration, 
duplicate power plants and distributing 
lines, less net income, and, therefore, 
less surplus for upkeep and further ex- 
tension of service. 

The situation, in some regions, is 
parallel in the matter of railroads. In 
the West we have constructed more 
transcontinental lines than we need. 
This is especially true of lines built to 
handle through traffic which constitutes 
the bulk of the competitive business. 
In the Pacific Northwest particularly 
we have the Great Northern. Milwau- 
kee, Northern Pacific and Union Paci- 
fic with direct lines east, and the South- 
ern Pacific, not so direct but competing 
for much of the available tonnage. 


Duplication of work 


NONE of these lines is using its trans- 
portation plant at anywhere near ca- 
pacity, either for passengers or freight. 
Each railway has its own overhead ex- 
pense. Each operates its own trains 
from the Pacific Coast to the Middle 
West. Leaving a western terminal at 
practically the same time, two or three 
trains divide a business that one could 
handle. This of course means duplicate 
train crews and duplicate depreciation 
of train equipment, rails, and road bed. 
There is the added burden of duplicate 
terminals and duplicate repair shops. 
All this is paid for by the traveler and 
the shipper, with the latter’s burden 
finally falling on the producer and the 
consumer. 

We pride ourselves on our efficiency, 
but there is room for improvement in 
rail transportation. The people are be- 
ginning to ask for legislation compelling 
railroad consolidations and several roads 
now have proposals before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission request- 
ing such consolidations. 

A few years ago we suspected a self- 
ish motive in any proposal advanced by 
a railroad. There still are railroad offi- 
cials, no doubt, who care more for su- 
premacy in their particular field than 
for the public interest. But times have 





changed. The scrutiny of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission makes it 
necessary that any proposal of the rail- 
ways be above suspicion. In the case 
of consolidations, the Commission re- 
quires the railroads to prove to its satis- 
faction that the proposal is in the pub- 
lic interest. 


Plan has general approval 


THE Commission is now considering 
such a proposal. The Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific have asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to permit owners of their stock to ex- 
change their holdings for stock in a new 
company to be known as the Great 
Northern Pacific. This company would 
then operate through lease as one sys- 
tem the two northern companies and 
the Spokane, Portland and Seattle Rail- 
way, now jointly owned by the other 
two. The Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad, of which 97 per cent 
of the stock is owned by the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific would 
continue under separate management. 

The stockholders evidently approve 
the plan. About 70 per cent of the stock 
of the two companies has been deposited 
for transfer when and if the consolida- 
tion is affected. The net income and 
assets of each company are so nearly 
comparable that this simple method of 
uniting the properties was found prac- 
ticable and was adopted. No additional 
stocks or bonds are necessary or contem- 
plated. Consequently, virtually no ob- 
jections have arisen from the stand- 
point of financing. 

Another and no less important factor 
is the personnel of the directing heads of 
the companies. They are held in high 
esteem by the public. They believe that 
consolidation will be in the interest both 
of the territory they serve and the 
stockholders. Each line is well managed. 
Operating costs have been reduced, roll- 
ing stock and equipment have been 
maintained and excellent service has 
been evident. 

Would competition be reduced to a 
harmful extent if these roads were com- 
bined? In all the country south of Ore- 
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is better for 
steam boiler 
firing ano & A 


The working efficiency of 
a steam boiler depends 
largely upon the efficiency 
of the firing. Gas heat pro- 
vides maximum speed of 
flame propagation and a 
full head of steam without 
loss of time. And the accu- 
rate controllability of gas 
assures efficient tempera- 
ture regulation without 


waste. That’s economy... 


Write for copy of 

“Industrial Gas 

Heat.” Sent free 
on request. 


American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


If it’s Done with Heat— 
YOU CAN DO IT BETTER WITH 


GAS 
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gon there are but four transcontinental 
lines, while five lines directly serve the 
more sparsely settled Northwest. More- 
over, the area served by these five lines 
is only about one-third as large as that 
served by the four lines to the south. 
The railroads of the Southwest have 
prospered because the volume of traffic 
has not been spread over so many lines. 

There has been ample competition in 
the Southwest and yet the roads there 
have had sufficient business to show 
reasonable profits, which in turn have 
justified new construction and freight 
charges that have served to develop 
added production and therefore addi- 
tional tonnage. 

In the North four roads parallel each 
other, competing for a much smaller 
volume of tonnage—tonnage that could 
be handled easily by fewer roads at an 
appreciable saving in costs. A fifth line, 
the Southern Pacific, competes for a 
considerable amount of the Oregon ton- 
nage. Still another transcontinental 
line, the Canadian Pacific, with its con- 
trolled line, the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and Sault Ste. Marie, constitutes virtu- 
ally a sixth transcontinental line in this 
same general area. Besides these roads 
there are the ocean carriers which in re- 
cent years have taken an enormous ton- 
nage away from the railroads. 


Lower ratio could be made 


THE need in the Northwest is less du- 
plication of capital investment in trans- 
portation facilities and the resultant 
reduction in cost of transportation. 
There would follow greater earnings to 
the railroads, which ultimately would 
be reflected in lower rates and rail ex- 
tensions into undeveloped areas that at 
present have no rail facilities. 

Figures given by the roads show that 
the territory served by these railways 
in competition with other transconti- 
nental lines includes a population of 
2,000,000, while there are only 100,000 
persons in sections served by the two 
lines exclusively. In other words only 
about five per cent of the people served 
by the two lines would be confined to 
these lines under consolidation. 

Ninety-seven per cent of the agricul- 
tural products shipped from the North- 
west by the two lines moves from sta- 
tions on one of the lines but not served 
by both. Less than two per cent of the 
grain moves from stations situated on 
both lines and not served by a third 
railroad. 

On the other hand a merger of the 
lines would give shippers on each rail- 
way access to markets they cannot 
now reach directly. 
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Consider fruit, which is increasing in 
importance every year as a source o0{ 
revenue in the Northwest. On either line 
it passes through Spokane on its way to 
eastern markets. Under one ownership 
of these roads, shippers would have ac- 
cess to all points on both roads at one 
rate, instead of at a combination of rates 
as at present. 

The evidence shows that freight mov- 
ing from one line to a destination on the 
other pays 15 per cent more in rates 
than when moved over one line alone. 
These two line rates would of course be 
eliminated. 


More economical routes 


LUMBER, fruit, live stock, dairy prod- 
ucts and eggs moving across the conti- 
nent should do so by the shortest and 
least expensive routes. With thes: 
roads under one control and using the 
shortest, most favorable routes dis- 
tances will be shortened from 100 to 250 
miles. At present the Great Northern 
carries large quantities of lumber and 
fruit into Billings, Mont., but to reach 
Billings these commodities are moved 
100 miles farther than would be neces- 
sary if moved over the Northern Paci- 
fic tracks from Spokane to Billings. In 
this way alone, $500,000 annually would 
be saved by consolidation. 

Freight now moving over the North- 
ern Pacific from the Pacific Northwest 
to the Twin Cities area would cover 115 
miles less distance by reason of the 
shorter route via the Great Northern. 

Lumber originating on the Northern 
Pacific at Snohomish, Wash., and points 
north of there, if diverted over the Great 
Northern, would save 251 miles in dis- 
tance to the East. 

As to passenger service, the North- 
west would naturally expect the unified 
railway, with shorter and more favor- 
able routes available, to put the pas- 
senger schedules between the East and 
the Pacific Coast on a parity with the 
schedules of lines serving the South- 
west. The faster schedules to the South- 
west are doubtless warranted by the 
greater patronage those lines enjoy, but 
with the two northern lines united the 
increased patronage might be expected 
to justify faster service. 

In no part of our country is efficiency 
in railroad operation so vital as in the 
Northwest. Growth and development 
there depend on low freight rates as in 
no other section. There is probably more 
undeveloped land in the Northwest 
than in any other section. Develop- 
ment depends upon ability to reach con- 
suming markets. 

The Northwest has no such markets 
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F OKKER lends Seven League Boots 
R70 Chicago.... 


Into Chicago, traveler's mecca, hub of transportation, at the cross- 
roads of a continent, came Universal Air Lines, to speed four-fold 
the pulse of travel, to do in one fleeting hour the work of four. 
Universal air liners must maintain “on time service” at Chicago, 
at Cleveland, at Louisville, at Omaha, at St. Louis, at Kansas 
City, at Dallas, at Garden City » Universal passengers use the air- 
ways to save days in cross-continent travel * Universal air liners 
must “make connections.” 
































To maintain this unexcelled standard of service and travel lux- 
ury, Universal Air Lines exhaustively tested all available air 
transport equipment. Then, with the entire market from 
which to choose, Universal equipped its air lines with 
super-tri-motor Fokker air liners, the finest in speed, com- 
fort and dependability that money can buy. 


Other outstanding air lines, renowned for “on-time 
a service,” likewise use Fokker equipment, among them 
PAN Texas Air Transport; Standard Air Lines;National 
, ParksAirways;DominionAirways;Pan-American 
Airways; Western Air Express. 
Write your name and address in the margin below, 
send it tothe Fokker Travel Bureau, 655 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Los Angeles, California with 
a five-cent stamp (to pay air mail postage) and 
bet ws send you our illustrated booklet, 
“When Air Travel Pays.” 
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Factories: WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA, and TETERBORO AIRPORT, oa, es 
Address business inquiries to NEW YORK OFFICE, 110 EA 
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SOHIO EXECUTIVES 
TO TRAVEL BY AIR 





Officers of Standard Oil Company of Ohio 
Take Delivery of New Ryan Brougham s 


Business has taken to wings. Among 
the rapidly increasing number of or- 
ganizations which are providing 
private planes for their officials, and 
for good will use, is the Standard 


Oil Company of Ohio. 


The picture above shows A. M. Max- 
well, vice-president in charge of Sohio 
sales, taking delivery of the “Sohioan” 
—a new Ryan Brougham. At the right 
is Howard G. Jones, vice-president 
and treasurer of Sohio, and at the left 
is Dewey L. Noyes, the pilot. Clifford 
Gildersleeve, Ryan distributor for 
Ohio, is turning over the keys. 


Choice by Sohio of the new Ryan 
Brougham for six, with its Wright 
300 H. P. Whirlwind Nine, is another 
tribute to the well-earned leader- 
ship Ryan planes enjoy. 





Brilliant performance, inherent stab- 
ility, together with stout and over- 
required ruggedness, are characteristic 
of the hundreds cf Ryan ships in 
service both at home and abroad. 


Those powered by the new Wright 
J6—with its additional hundred 
horse power—are achieving new per- 
formance and reliability records. 


The new Ryan Brougham provides a 
cruising range of 700 miles—cruising 
speed of 120 miles per hour. It takes 
off fully loaded in 275 feet and in 8 
seconds’ time—and it lands in a 200- 
foot circle. 


Brougham, or the Ryan Flying office 
will provide you, too, with new 
business advantages. Or write for 
our handsomely illustrated catalog. 


RYAN AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Division of 
DETROIT AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lambert-St. Louis Airport 
ANGLUM, MISSOURI 


RYAN 








SISTER SHIP OF THE “SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS” ae 


Ryan 


When writing to 





AIRCRAFT CorPORATION please mention Nation’s Business 
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at its doors as do other, more thick}, 
settled parts of the country. Its products 
must largely find their consumers a; 
great distances. In the great markets 
the Middle West and East the prod- 
ucts of the Northwest must compete 
with those from much nearer, deliv: red 
at much lower transportation costs. 
Lumber from the Pacific Coasi to 
Chicago moves more than 2,000 milec 
at acost of 72 cents per hundredweight. 
and must, be sold at Chicago in compe. 
tition with lumber from the South. de- 
livered at a freight cost of 3514 cents 
for a haul of 865 miles. Apples from the 
Coast move 2,000 miles to the Chicago 
market in competition with apples 
from New York, which travel 550 miles. 
Idaho potatoes must stand a rate higher 
than those from Colorado. Chicago in 
1925 received potatoes from 37 states 
and apples from 25 states. The north- 
west products must meet this competi- 
tion. Cedar shingles, an important prod- 
uct of the Coast, can reach only a limit- 
ed market because of the freight costs. 


Greatest efficiency needed 


NO ONE factor has so held back the 
development of the Pacific Northwest 
as has the transportation charge to 
markets. In no other section is it so 
necessary that every unnecessary item 
of expense be eliminated from this cost 

Under present conditions it is ques- 
tionable whether further material sa\ 
ings in railway operation can be made 
by these carriers. The roads asking per- 
mission to consolidate have accom- 
plished much toward reducing operat- 
ing cost. Their record compares favor- 


| ably with the best managed railroads in 
| the country. 


At hearings on the proposed consoli- 
dation before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission much statistical evidence 
was introduced to show that the savings 
possible through unified operation would 


Let us show you how the Ryan | be not less than $10,000,000 a year. 


The railroads are public service corpo- 
rations. The life of communities, the 
prosperity of millions of people depends 
on them. It is the public’s business to 
see that the railroads are operated in 
the most economical way. If this can be 
done through consolidation, safeguarded 
so far as the public is concerned by 
federal regulation, then the public should 
demand consolidation. 

The development of the Northwest's 
natural resources depends upon lowest 
possible freight charges, and upon new 
construction into undeveloped sections. 
Both these things can be brought about 
only through the lowest possible cost 0! 
railroad operation. 
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This bond guarantees 
Flexi- Post mechanism 
for life, and is now 
gummed to the cover 
of every Flexi-Post 
binder. 








THE BINDER 
with POSTS that 
DISAPPEAR. 


STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF CO. 


epuieade sea ~ free copy of Flexi-Post booklet. 


When writing to Sta1soners Loose Lear Co, please mention Nation's Business 
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Known by a dozen names—the 
Reduced Rate Clause has not been 
widely understood. Hence it has 
been frequently misused, or not 
used at all. 

Here then, for you is a new and 
simple explanation of this most 
useful provision. Here is a non- 


technical booklet that 
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At last .. 


a simple explanation of the 


REDUCED RATE CLAUSE 


(frequently called Co-Insurance) 


be interested. It is a plain, frank 
discussion, with a minimum of in- 
surance terminology. 

May we send you a copy? After 
you have read it, we will gladly 
send as many additional copies as 
you may want for your business 
friends, neighbors or employees. 
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offers an understand- 
ing of an agreement 
of decided advantage pen 
to you, because it is 


fairest to everyone. 


You can obtain 
Agricultural Policies 
for all coverages such as: 


Should you have any 


questions on insur- 


Parcel Post 
Automobile - 
Use and Occupancy 
Rent and Leasehold 
Windstorm . Floaters 
Sprinkler Leakage 


Marine ance, we shall be happy 
to have our local agent 


in your community or 


Registered Mail 


Transit - 


Earthquake a company special 


Tourists’ Baggage 


The booklet is free 


for the asking. You’ll 


Explosion and Riot 
Aircraft Damage 


representative call, at 


your convenience. 
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ting to AGRICI 


Agsicultes mae 


LTUKAL INsurance COMPANY please ? 


vention Nation’s Business 





The Map of the 


Nation’s Business 


(Continued from page 39) 
could not have been wholly responsible. 

Two mail-order concerns report a 
combined gain of 32.4 per cent over 
last July. This gain, by the way, follows 
an increase of 22 per cent in July, 1928. 
over 1927. | 

Chain stores show a gain of 30.2 per 
cent over a year ago in July, the latter 
in turn showing a gain of 14.6 per cent 
over July, 1927. 

The department-store branch of retai! 
trade, however, did not do so well. Th« 
net gain for all stores reporting was onl\ 
three per cent, even with one day mor 


| in July this year. Then too, more than 





half the stores reported actual decreases 
and three Federal Reserve districts. 
Minneapolis, Atlanta and Philadelphia. 
reported smaller sales than a year ago 


Failures show increase 


JULY failure returns show moderat: 
increases over July of the preceding 
two years, 8.6 and 3.5 per cent respec- 
tively, but liabilities have been swelled 
greatly by numerous bank suspensions, 
a great many of these in Florida. 
The excellent showing made in the 
first quarter of this year by corpor- 


| ations engaged in manufacturing and 


trading were further increased in the 


| second three months. 





The National City Bank has pub- 
ished a summary of 259 concerns which 


| reported a gain of 32.5 per cent in net 


profits for six months compared with 
the like period of 1928. This high per- 
centage did not hold good in the profits 
of railroads, telegraph and _ telephone 
and other utilities but the grand total 
of net profits of 625 concerns shows a 
gain of 23.8 per cent over the first hal! 
of last year, with every group but one, 
leather and shoes, showing gains. Thi 
major advance, as expected, is shown 
by iron and steel companies. 

It is one of the ironies of the agn 
cultural situation that the notabl 
strength of prices in June and July. 
which has been hailed as a great boon 
to the farmers and really seems to have 
stimulated trade, had its rise in the now 
apparently serious damage to crops )) 
heat or drouth or both. 

Wheat prices, with an advance of 9! 
per cent from June 1 to July 29 con- 
stituted perhaps the most spectacula! 
feature in the entire price situation but 
the potato has sold at from two to 2. 
times the price ruling a year ago. 
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FACTS.. FACTS..} 
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thats what 











Here are four facts about 
Ethyl Gasoline: 

_ I. Ethyl is good gasoline turned 
into better gasoline by the addition 
ot a vital ingredient—Ethyl fluid. 
‘his is an anti-knock compound 
ontaining tetraethyl lead, de- 
veloped by automotive science to 
make gasoline a better motor fuel. 
hat it does this is proved by the 
fact that leading oil companies in 
the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain mix it with their 
sasoline to form Ethyl Gasoline. 
: 2. By eliminating “knock” 
“thyl brings out of any engine an 


ETHYL, Gitz# 
cSsoume Pit rose etcasoune 
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fleet operators want 
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additional power which cannot be 
obtained with ordinary gasoline. 
This means less strain on engine 
parts over long hauls and on hills. 
It means reduced gear shifting 
and consequently better control 
under all driving emergencies. 

3. Ethyl speeds pick-up and 
getaway in traffic. Applied to 
every unit of a fleet and multi- 



















Knocks out that “knock” 


GASOLINE 


When writing to Eruyi Gasottne Corporation please mention Nation’: 


plied by the days of the year this 
means a substantial saving in 
time and operating costs. 

4. With Ethyl it is not neces 
sary to lay up equipment for fre- 
quent carbon removal. Usually 
this job takes equipment out of 
service for a day. That wasted 
time is saved with Ethyl. 

Executives of companies oper- 
ating fleets of motor vehicles are 
invited to lookinto Ethyl’s possi- 
bilities as an operating economy. 
Write to any of these offices: 

Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 25 Broadway, 
New York City; 56 Church Street, Toronto, 
Canada; 36 Queen Anne's Gate, London. 
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The Listener Rules Broadcasting 


(Continued from page 23) 
tain seemingly rigid limitations. There 
are manifold ramifications to the radio 
industry, but its chief economic func- 
tions may be said to be: 

1. Service to the radio listener. 

2. Service to the radio manufacturing 
industry, as a sales promotion agency. 

3. Service to Americanindustry in general, 
providing facilities to carry the message of 
the producer to the home of the consumer. 

Of these, service to the listener is the 
most important. The purely commercial 
elements in broadcasting are predicated 
on giving the radio audience what it 
wants. This condition is responsible for 
the present high standard of broadcast- 
ing in America, and gives rise to an 
optimistic outlook for the future. Even 
if every vestige of idealism or altruism 
were removed from radio, even though 
it were to fall into the hands of a self- 
seeking monopoly, broadcasting would 
continue to be safe as an institution of 
service—for radio is made by and for 
the ultimate consumer, which is the 
radio audience. 

The listener makes the program. If 
he doesn’t get what he likes from his 
radio set, he will cease to listen, and 
there will be no sales of radio sets and 
accessories, and no use for broadcasting 
facilities to carry messages into the 
listeners’ homes. The entire broadcast- 
ing structure rests upon the individual 
that turns the dials. If he is pleased, he 
is a potential consumer; if he is dis- 
pleased, the structure topples. 


Out of manufacturer’s hands 


FOR this reason, the manufacturer of 
radio receivers, speakers and accessories 
occupies an unusual position—the value 
of his product depends almost entirely 
upon agencies over which he has no 
control. 

The radio receiver has no value, per 
se, other than its possible decorative 
aspects. Its desirability depends almost 
entirely on the programs put on the air 
by broadcasters. Thus, consumer accept- 
ance is limited to the entertainment val- 
ue of programs from the approximately 
600 radio stations in the United States. 
Probably not more than two per cent 
of these are directly identified with the 
radio manufacturing industry. The 
others are only indirectly interested in 
the problems of radio production. 
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Superficially, it might appear that the 
manufacturer is leaning on a slim reed. 
However, he is amply protected be- 
cause of the primary component in the 
radio structure—service to the listener. 
The broadcasting station is essentially 
and necessarily interested in presenting 
the best possible material for its audi- 
ence, and therefore, willingly or other- 
wise, acts as a sales promotion agency 
for the radio maker. 


A case of mutual interests 


THE value’of the broadcasting station 
is the program that emanates from it; 
the value of the receiving set is what it 
gets from the station. The interests of 
the producer of programs are thus iden- 
tical with those of the producer of radio 
sets. 

About two years ago, three companies 
interested in the production and sale 
of radio receivers and accessories, real- 
izing that the quality of programs then 
available formed a definite limitation to 
their own business, determined to as- 
sure the value of their products by wide- 
spread broadcasting of fine programs. 

This was the beginning of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, first of 
the so-called ‘“‘chains.” It was formed 
by the Radio Corporation of America, 
the General Electric Company and the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company as an indirect sales 
promotion agency for the radio manu- 
facturing industry. The broadcasting 
company was instructed to devote itself 
to presenting the best type of material, 
and through leased wires to transmit 
this service to enough radio stations to 
make possible the reception of its pro- 
grams throughout the United States. 

This has been done. The National 
Broadcasting Company is a stimulative 
agent not only for the business of its 
parent companies, but for all radio man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. 

Programs from studios in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, San Francisco 
and many other places are transmitted 
by wire to 68 stations scattered all over 
the United States. In the financial set- 
up, programs are of two classes—the 
sustaining program and the commercial 
program. Sustaining programs are pro- 
duced entirely at the expense of the 
broadcasting company and are offered 
to the associated stations on the basis 


of an hourly charge. These sustainiy. 
programs comprise the heavy prop: 
tion of the broadcasting day and p: 
vide opportunity for dissemination « 
educative, informative, cultural and : 
spirational material. Frequently ¢| 
amount contributed by the associated 
stations is insufficient to meet the cos: 
of producing these broadcasts. Recent!) 
nearly $6,000 was spent in producing ; 
new operatic work and the stations ; 
ceiving the service contributed less tha; 
one-sixth of this amount. 

The National Broadcasting Compan, 
is financed in part by the sale of a po: 
tion of its time to commercial institu- 
tions which produce programs including 
advertising. These so-called commercia! 
programs are offered to associated sta- 
tions, which are paid an hourly fee fo: 
use of their stations. 

In this activity the National Broad- 
casting Company acts, in a sense, as an 
advertising representative for the sta- 
tions which receive its service. Thus it 
obtains its chief revenue, designed to 
make the company self-sustaining. At 
present its operating income bears a 
satisfactory relation to operating cx- 
penditures, but constant improvement 
in quality of sustaining programs wll 
require an increasing revenue. This rev- 
enue seems assured by the proved pull- 
ing power of radio advertising. 


The ever-present threat 


RADIO is undoubtedly on a firm finan- 
cial foundation. The chief threat against 
it as an economic structure is progress 
in mechanical development. Overnight 
obsolescence of mechanical apparatus, 
due to engineering progress, is a sword 
of Damocles over the head of capital 
investment. 

One of the chief contributions to the 
success of radio in America, as com- 
pared with European broadcasting, lies 
in the limited governmental restrictions 
on broadcasting here. In various coun- 
tries abroad governmental supervision 
of, or participation in, broadcasting pre- 
sents serious obstacles to real progress. 
America has as many radio sets as all 
the other countries put together, de- 
noting a listener interest here fostered 
by freedom of speech and entertai- 
ment available on the air. 

The growth of radio advertising 1, 
without doubt, the most interesting de- 
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COMBINED SERVICE 


great variety in the type and capacities of 
both Electric and Hand Lift Trucks, and 


Skid Platforms will have a far reaching 
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effect upon every industry interested in 
the proven economies possible in the 
quicker and safer skid platform method 


of handling products. 


Our plants at Stamford and Cincinnati 


welcome your inquiries. 


ACTURING 


© . — 
0. please mention N ation's Business 





SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST MARKET 
FROM DALLAS~~THE CENTER! * * * * 










SEARS- ROEBUCK 
S. W. Headquarters 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
CHOOSES DALLAS 


as Southwestern Headquarters 


MERICA’S business leaders look to Dallas as 
quarters for the great Southwest market of 


Arkansas and Louisiana... 


head- 
Texas, Oklahoma, 
. The list of 1,921 concerns that maintain 
“Bluebook of 
. . Why did these concerns choose Dallas? 

because the Southwest market of more than 12 million people 


distribution 


sales or manufacturing branches in Dallas reads like a 
American Business.” . 
First, 
and annual buying power of over 6 billion dollars must be served from 
within for maxi 





and they enjoy the lowest possible 
sales and transportation costs by serving it from the center... . Rich raw 
material, labor and power resources add important manufacturing ad- 
vantages in many lines. . . . Executives are invited to mail the coupon 
for “ Dallas—Distribution Center 
ble distribution maps, market data and list of con- 


Mail 


Dallas 


| eas Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,921 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DALLAS. 


, containing valua- 
OKLAHOMA 
cerns now maintaining branches in Dallas. 
it now. 


Industrial Dallas, Inc., 
1429 Chamber of Commerce Bld¢., Dallas. 

Mail free copy of “DALLAS—Distribution Center’’ to: 
Name 
Title 
Company 


Address 





please mention Nation's Business 
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| velopment of its kind in recent 


_homes of the country had grown | 


nomic history. Use of radio to carry +) 


Li 


messages of American industry into tj) 
D\ 

1928 to an industry estimated various); 
at from twenty to thirty million dollar 
However, these appropriations for radi, 
have caused no reductions in newspaper. 


_ magazine or billboard advertising. 


In fact, in many cases national ad. 
vertisers have measurably increase< 


_ their appropriations for publication ad. 
| vertising as a result of promotive wor; 
| done on the air. In addition, newspapers 
_ and magazines generally carry advertis. 


ing of sponsored radio programs as wel] 
as a heavy volume of copy from radio 
manufacturers and dealers. 

Of the investment for radio advertis- 
ing in 1928, from ten to twelve millions 
were allotted to network broadcasting. 


_and the rest to programs transmitted 


only by a single local station. There ar: 


| three national networks. The Nationa! 


Broadcasting Company serves two of 


| these, offering its programs to 68 radi 


stations. The Columbia Broadcasting 
System includes 43 stations. 


How advertising is handled 


ADVERTISING over networks is usu- 
ally handled by recognized advertising 
agencies on a percentage basis similar to 
that for handling advertising accounts 
in publications. In the early days, ex- 
perts generally condemned broadcast 
advertising as a fad, with little pro- 
ductive value; and it is quite probabl 
they were right. 

However, as technique advanced, 
radio was found increasingly desirable 
as a sales medium. Experience soon de- 
veloped certain definite principles 0! 
what might be termed radio sales psy- 
chology. In the early experimental period 
the sponsor was satisfied if his programs 
built good will for his company. The 
radio advertiser now has learned that 
he may not only create good will, but 
may directly stimulate a demand f 
his product. 

The paramount factor for the adver- 
tiser to consider is his program prope 
The type of material he puts on the ai! 
should, if possible, reflect the characte! 
of his product or permit a logical “tie 
in” with it. In music, he may suggest 
delicacy or beauty by using a String 
ensemble; a military band or an OT 









chestra with preponderance of brasses 
| might convey the impression of ruggec- 
| ness or strength. 

The general tone of the program ma} 


suggest speed, dependability, brilliance. 
stability, vigor and many other att! 


butes. An excellent example is the pro 
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1] by a ginger ale company. 
[he orchestra includes a preponderance 
of banjos, giving a decidedly snappy 
fect. The selections are always swift 
moving and full of pep. The ginger and 
sparkle of the beverage seem reflected 
in the music. This similarity is further 
emphasized by the announcements. 

One of America’smost successful radio 
manufacturers has for years presented 
4 weekly program of dignified music, 
employing the finest artists, and con- 
fining his commercial announcements to 
limited identification of the sponsor and 
nis products. As a result, his radio re- 
ceivers have shared this reputation for 
performances of high merit. Prospective 
purchasers of radio sets have often been 
astonished to find that this manufac- 
turer’s product is relatively inexpensive. 

The radio advertiser considers the 
type of audience that consumes or 
might consume his goods. The maker 
of a high-priced piano broadcasts an 
entertainment designed to appeal to 
lovers of high-class music. 

Conversely, of course, one would not 
present a program of Wagner or Mozart 
to promote the sale of ukuleles. Makers 
of goods for domestic use try to interest 
the woman audience, studying the type 
of program the average woman likes, 
and the periods in the day when she is 
likely to be listening. 

Much has been learned and much 
remains to be determined as to audience 
reaction to radio advertising. Experi- 
ments are being continuously under- 
taken, errors rectified and general guid- 
ing principles established. A helpful fac- 
tor is that radio errors are largely self- 
corrective. Programs or announcements 
out of harmony with the listener’s in- 
terests are readily ascertainable through 
the letters to the broadcasters. 


eram offerec 


Criticism by correspondence 


IN 1928, the National Broadcasting 
Company’s networks received more 
than two million letters of criticism, 
favorable and unfavorable. This con- 
stant “trial and error’ practice has 
built the background of experience by 
which experts may solve broadcasting 
problems, In the National Broadcast- 
ing Company a group of these experts, 
called the Planning Board, meets daily. 

On this board are ten or twelve per- 
sons especially qualified by experience 
to help the radio advertiser obtain the 
maximum return for his dollar, experts 
n music, literature, drama, news, engi- 
neering, continuity writing, program 
building and balance, sales promotion 
and others. 


When a new advertiser is to present 
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“He bowled me over 


when he proved that he could cut 
my drying costs right in half!’’ 


‘About a year ago a chap who called himself a Louisville Drying Engi- 
neer dropped in to see me. Said he felt sure he could reduce my drying 
costs, and asked permission to study my methods. 

“You know, Frgd, I pride myself on the efficiency of my plant, so I sort 
of laughed up my sleeve. But I told him to prowl around if he wished, 
especially as he said there would be no obligation. 

“Well, I’m hanged if he didn’t show up a few days later with figures to 
prove that he could cut my drying costs right in half. Showed me that 
he could reduce my fuel expense 43%, and, best of all, eliminate six of 
the seven men I had working in my drying room. 

“He sure had me up a tree, so I hedged by asking what assurance he 
could give me that he was able to fulfill his claims. He answered by 
saying that his company had been in business for forty years, that it 
had satisfied more than a thousand manufacturers in fifty different in- 


which he promised. 
“Well, the upshot was that I installed a Louisville Dryer, and it began 
to save money for me from the start. I actually believe it will pay for 


itself within twelve months from the time I put it in. 


“Fred, if you aren’t entirely satisfied with 

your drying process, I suggest that you 5 W ays 
get in touch with a Louisville Drying 

Eno} to cut drying costs 
Engineer. It won’t cost you a penny to Bis | 

te The first way is to permit 





consult with him, and he may save you Secievitie Devieg Rasineers 
- 7 y Irving 

oT . ars > me Oo vou to make a study of your drying 
thousands of dollars. Well, what do you ee Fa oil neswmnend 


a Louisville Dryer which will. . 


say we go up to the diner and have 
; F Cut fuel expense from on 


5” 
lunch! third to one-half in maiy 
cases. 
RY tinuously, thus permitting of 
D Con 1PA ey uninterrupted plant operation. 
° Cut the number of attend- 
Incorporated ants needed to one mn most 
instances. 
Hull St. end Baxter Ave. Reduce the amount of floor 





Louisville, Ky. 5 space requiredasmuchas80° / 


Cable Address, Loudry, Louisville, Kentucky 
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Play the 


SILVER 
KING 


now only 


ibaa? 


And still the world’s 
finest dollar ball 









Many a golfer who thought the 
King a buy at $1 is rejoicing 
at this news! 

And we take further pleas- 
ure in assuring the enthusiasts 
that the new price goes for the 
original King —the world’s 
greatest distance ball—the 
world’s outstanding quality 
ball—known and sold on six 
continents as “The King ’O 
Them All”. 

With the King selling at 
this new low price no man 
need deny himself the best in 
this year of 1929! 








The Silvertown Company, London 


John Wanamaker 
NEW YORK 
Sole United States Distributors 








When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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a program, the board surveys his organ- 
ization, his consumers, his previous ad- 
vertising experiences, distribution and 
merchandising methods, and other prob- 
lems. From this data it evolves a pro- 
gram suited to the advertiser’s prob- 
lems and properly synchronized with 
his other advertising, ‘‘dealer helps,” 
and methods of merchandising. 

As with printed advertising, there ap- 
pears to be a cumulative effect in regu- 
lar and continued broadcasting. Good 
will seems to have a rather definite 
relation to the length of time the pro- 
gram has been on the air. In a popular- 
ity vote taken by the Washington 
(D. C.) Post, the first eight places were 
given to features that have been broad- 
cast regularly for an extended period. 
One of the earliest pioneers in national 
broadcast advertising led the list. 

The problems of how much shall be 
said, how often, and what proportion, 
if any, of “direct”’ advertising may be 
used on the air, are being constantly 
scrutinized. It appears almost impos- 
sible to establish a set of general rules. 
Each program must ke considered with 
respect to the type of product adver- 
tised, the naturalness of the “‘tie-in’’ 
between program and product, and 
other variable factors. 

Experience has given us one general 
principle—that of service to the listener. 
Just what constitutes “‘service to the 
listener’”’ is sometimes rather difficult 
to determine. In the opinion of radio 
experts, the present general tendency 
is toward commercial announcements 
of too great length. 

There are many reasons for this, not 
the least of which is the fact that many 
advertising agents assume, probably in- 
correctly, that their clients are eager 
to hear frequent and highly favorable 
references to themselves and their prod- 
ucts. Dealers interested in the sales of 
the products are constantly urging more 
frequent and more direct sales promo- 
tive announcements. 


A question of good taste 


BUT THE wise advertiser realizes that 
if commercial mention is to be effec- 
tive it must ke in good taste or the 
radio zudience will tune out. Good taste 
is, of course, controversial, but it might 
be termed selection of material creat- 
ing a favorable impression on an un- 
prejudiced listener. 

As millions of persons of diversified 
tastes listen to the great coast-to-coast 
hook-ups, it is manifestly impossible 
to present programs which will be fully 
satisfactory to each person. But careful 


| consideration of the demands of the 
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average listener, on the assumption th. 
he is unprejudiced, will usually dicta;e 
broadcasting practices which will pleace 
the great majority. 

The American public is not hostile t, 
commercial announcements if made jn 
good taste. The radio audience realizes 
that much excellent broadcasting js 
sponsored by industrial institutions. |; 
also understands that advertising reve. 
nue permits broadcasters to present 
other programs, not commercially spon- 
sored, which would be prohibitive in 
cost if the stations had no assured jin. 
come from advertising. 

The public usually recognizes that 
the radio structure of America must be 
financed by advertising, government 
subsidy or contributions from owners 
of radio sets. It is content to let the 
advertiser do it. 


European broadcasting lags 


THE writer recently made a first-hand 
study of broadcasting in Europe. The art 
there is several years behind its develop- 
ment in America. This tardiness may be 
largely attributed to lack of adequate 
finances, combined with governmental 
limitations. 

Radio interests abroad, although fear- 
ing to inject advertising into their own 
programs, generally agree that the 
American method of operation is basic- 
ally sound and creative of great prog- 
ress. The writer is inclined to believe 
that the European public would not 
generally resent commercial announce- 
ments if it received programs of the 
quality presented in the United States. 

The American listener is logical and 
fair. He is willing to give the advertiser 
his few brief moments on the air, pro- 
vided a pleasing program is broadcast. 
A vociferous but relatively negligible 
minority decries commercialism of the 
“free air.” Their ancestors believed the 
world was going to the bow-wows when 
advertising appeared in publications. 

But, most of us appreciate that we 
are able to buy a newspaper for two or 
three cents—a price far below the cost 
of production—because the newspaper 
derives its principal revenue from ad- 
vertising. Most of us are willing to ac- 
cord to radio, which we get free, the 
same privileges as to publications, for 
which we pay. 

The listener feels that he has a pro- 
prietary interest in radio. He expects 
much-from it, and the more he demands, 
the stronger grows the position of the 
industry. 

Radio in America rests upon the mos! 
solid of industrial foundations—con- 
stant and consistent public demand. 
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HE distance your product travels 





to reach the consumer is not meas- 


ured by miles... but by the costs 


of distribution. 


Intelligent direction of distribution 


and profitable selling in thin as well as 


rich markets requires constant reference 


toa complete story of current events. 


The happening in every territory, city, 








Powers equipment is in 

general use wherever 

such work as this is done: 
Payroll and Labor Distri- 


bution 
Material and Stores Record 
Sales and Profit Analysis 
Insurance Accounting and 
Statistics ) 


Public Utilities Accounting 
Census and other Vital 
Statistics 


Traffic and Transportation 
Accounting 


Chain Store Sales and In- 
ventories 


Federal, State and Muanici- 
pal Accounting 


General Accounting 


——<—____— a 

















PRINT NAMES 


branch and state must 
be disclosed. The cost 
of merchandising and 
selling must be an- 
alyzed by men, ex- 
pense, travel, ware- 
housingandshipping. 


OWERS 


ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES 


AND 


When writing to Powers Accountinc Macuixe Diviston Remincron Ranp Busrvess Service, INc. 





WORDS AS 


Powers tells you these vital facts about 
your business while they are still news 
and does it at a fraction of the cost of 
manually produced history. With them 
you have the only basis to determine the 
method of distribution, the efficiency of 
salesmen, the value of territories and the 
need of broadening or limiting your line. 

Our complete booklet on this big sub- 
ject is yours for the asking. Write for 
it today. 


® yw ® 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE, INC. 
Powers Accounting Machine Division 


Remington Rand Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 






Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


& Foreign Countries 


WELL AS 


, please mention Nation's Busines 
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IMPLIFICATION and Standardi- 


zation—these are factors that mean 
as much to you as a buyer as they do 
from your own producing and mar- 
keting standpoint. 


In investing the thousands of dollars 
necessary in a locomotive crane, or 
crawler mounted power shovel, or 
crane, it is well worthwhile to check 
the values made possible by the sim- 
plification and standardization of the 
individual manufacturer. 


Thew, producing a complete line of 
such equipment, builds to one basic 
design, The Center Drive, whether 
for gas, Diesel or electric power and 
whether the machine is to be used as 
a crane, shovel, clamshell or dragline. 
This standardization means econo- 
mies in production, lower costs 
to the buyer, and an easily 
serviced unit as any Thew 
Lorain owner will testify. 


THE THEW SHOVEL Co. 
Lorain, Ohio 


Builders of power shovels 
and cranes for 35 years 


SA CS Rh ONE Os ae iia ag 


When writing to Tut THew SHover Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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THE 


Advertising Has 


Some Foot Rules 


(Continued from page 58) 
sistible” brought a certain number of 
replies. But when the wording was 
changed to convey the idea “‘You can 
be irresistible,” the replies were great], 
increased. This is the art of words, and 
it plays a great part in advertising. 

But those who measure the results of 
advertising scientifically find that we 
are led to behave as customers by some- 
thing deeper, something that gives us 
considerable respect for ourselves, as 
sensible human beings. 

What does the advertiser offer us for 
our money? What is his “‘proposition?” 

Art can do much to attract our atten- 
tion, and a good copy writer can hold 
it, but unless the proposition hits us 
where we live we pass on without doing 
anything with the coupon. 

Let me illustrate this point with dif- 
ferent appeals that were made with 
oranges, grading them in actual results, 
as shown in the number of readers who 
sent in coupons. 

Orange juice is good to drink. But 
when we offered a home device for ex- 
tracting the juice inquiries were few. 

Tempting, savory salads can be made 
with oranges. But when we offered a 
free booklet of salad recipes to readers 
of the all-fiction magazines read by 
young folks, the number of requests was 
smallest of any audience reached. They 
would have behaved like good custo- 
mers, however, if the proposition had 
concerned beauty or sports. 


The field of best returns 


A COOKBOOK offered for a price 
brought a good number of coupons from 
women reading the household maga- 
zines and more replies were received 
when the offer was free recipes. 

But the best returns of all came from 
women who were offered information 
about orange juice in the diet of children 
and the family. 

Quite in line with the laws of aver- 
ages, because most women spend the 
greater part of their lives thinking about 
the health and happiness of the family. 

A song publisher tells me that he 
caters to young people between 18 and 
23. Those are the brief years in which 
we are good customers for sheet music, 
and the more sentimental the songs the 
better we like them. 

Before our sentimental years, we are 
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interested principally in playthings and 
fun. After we get through the song 
period, we are concerned with making 
sur way in the world and finding life 
nartners. Around 25 the family life of 
the woman begins. Then she is interest- 
ed in learning what is best for the 
children, and her husband. That lasts 
as Jong as the family, because her in- 
terest grows keener when grandchildren 
come. 

With men as customers, the period 
of courtship is replaced by that of fur- 
nishing a home, then of buying one, 
then making money, next creating a 
background of appearance in a big car 
and a well gowned wife, and finally the 
period of prominence in community af- 
fairs, business leadership, society, sports. 


The advertising man’s task 


THUS the job of the advertising man 
becomes one of making attractive pro- 
posals to these different people, or 
rather the same people at different times 
of their lives. 

By the scientific method of measur- 
ing results he learns when, how and why 
people behave as customers, and is able 
to shape his proposals to interest them 
and bring in one coupon from maybe 
300 or 1,000 readers. 

An effective advertising proposition 
must meet an economic need. It must 
offer something that gives the public 
value in price, service or quality. 

As customers, shopping in the printed 
pages, we are all decidedly “hard- 
boiled.” We consider the proposition 
just as we would listen to a personal 
salesman. 

If the advertiser or salesman is per- 
mitted to lie and to play upon our day- 
dreaming faculties, persuading us that 
black is white in the selling of some- 
thing like a worthless “investment,” we 
may be hypnotized. 

But that kind of advertising is being 
pre hibited more successfully every year. 
The vast volume of advertising is done 
lor commodities that must be sold on 
“brass tacks.” Art and words will help 
make the presentation attractive, easy 
(o read and understand. But if the basic 
oller does not convince the public that 
It IS going to get something advanta- 
seous In price, service or quality, the 
Coupons will not be cut out and sent in, 
and the sales to those who do not bother 
with a coupon will not be made in the 
‘aio that has been found to exist be- 
tween Sales and coupons. 

We behave like customers only when 
we are treated as such by a business 
man who wants our patronage to the 
point where he is willing to work for it. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF AMERICA’S 
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THEFT! stop it... 


Some costly tools toted off . . . a bag of coal 


swiped now and then . a drum of oil carted 
away .. . a whole truck load of valuable yard 
storage materials stolen—over a period of a year 
the sneak-thief may get-away-with hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of your property! 


Stop these losses! Surround your plant with that 
unclimbable, impregnable “Guard of Steel’’—an 
Anchor Chain Link Fence. 


Anchor National Fencing Service is equipped to 
assist you with advice and complete erection 
facilities. Get in touch with the nearest of our 
75 offices, now. Have the local Anchor Fencing 
Specialist call, or send you our Industrial Cata- 
log. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Avenue and Kane Street - - - Baltimore, Md. 


Albany, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Mineola, L. I., Newark, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Shreveport. 


Representatives in all other principal cities. Consult your local classified telephone directory. 


tANCHOR 


Fences. 





i <CE cy please ion Nation’s Business 
When writing to ANcHoR Post Fence Company please mention 
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FIRST CHAIN LINE FENCE 
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Catt 


your 
business 

use an 
extra month 
a year’) 


Make Ediphones available to 
your office force and you will be 
amazed to see the staggering 
total of wasted minutes con- 
verted into hours of productive 
effort. Every average dictator 
gains a month a year. Secretaries 
also enjoy this time-gain because 
they no longer are obliged to 
write every letter twice (once 
in shorthand and once on the 
typewriter). 

Let us prove this to you at your desk. 
Telephone “The Ediphone,” your City, 
and ask for the book, “An Easy Way to 
Chart your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 


ORANGE, N. J. 








Radio Program Monday Evenings 
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Give the Contractor a Chance 


(Continued from page 32) 
handling of marble is done much more 
cheaply at the quarry, where machinery 
is available. 

Theoperationsat the quarry complete, 
then comes transportation of the pieces 
to the job. Any surplus material shipped 
out increases the freight charges and 
the tonnage to be handled by the trucks 
and job crew. Also any such surplus 
has to be chipped and filed away on the 
job by marble setters working at high 
wages and under most unfavorable con- 
ditions. 

All this means that somebody has to 
make a layout of the marble job which 
will show just how each section of the 
wall space is going to be covered by in- 
dividual pieces of stone. Furthermore, 
in most cases a separate drawing has to 
be made of each piece so that the men 
in the mills can cut the piece to its 
exact dimensions and polish the faces 
that are to be polished. 

The cost of setting the marble de- 
pends largely on the accuracy with which 
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the marble -is cut. Consequently, the 
drawing of plans for the individual pieces 
is postponed until the building is under 
construction and final measurements can 
be taken from the building itself. But 
in order to make a close and intelligent 
bid on an item of this kind, a large 
part of the work of making a layout 
has to be duplicated as many times as 
there are bidders. This duplication costs 
somebody money. 

A number of expert draftsmen and 
estimators must study the plans and 
read the entire specifications, because 
these specifications usually make the 
successful bidder responsible for all mar- 
ble whether mentioned under the mar- 
ble item or not. They have to see if 
there are 40 marble thresholds tucked 
away in the paragraphs devoted to tile 
work, flooring or, as in one case I recall, 
under the plastering specifications. 

Had the architect assumed responsi- 
bility for mentioning all the marble work 
in the marble specification these men 
could have read two or three pages in- 


After the first human beings had filled their stomachs they 


must have turned to the fashioning of some sort of shelter 
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only yardstick you 


can safely 150... 


FIGURES 


W' 1EAT is valued by measure, 
cloth by the yard, and coal by 
veight; but your business is different. 
Regardless of whether you build, barter 
t buy, FIGURES remain the only yard- 
stick you can safely use to measure your 
Dusiness, 

Figures assembled from hundreds of 
sources at machine speed, with machine 
precision will measure all phases of your 
business at one time and give you the 
‘atest facts from which to fashion the 


+09 


uture, 


You are getting figures of course, but 


how? Are they daily, accurate figures, 
obtained economically by modern ma- 
chines, or are they slow, unreliable and 
costly? 

Remington Rand can help you. It 
gives you the combined knowledge of 
the leading manufacturers of accounting 
equipment, Remington Rand ex- : 


perts will analyze your accounting 
problem and offer an impartial s0- 
‘ution. They will recommend, from 
over thirty types, the particular 
¢quipment best suited to furnish 


you with the necessary facts about 
your business, 


When writing to Reminctt 
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The most complete 
adding and accounting machine 


service in America 


WHEN you phone Remington 
Rand you go to Headquarters. 
Remington Rand service is com- 
plete in every respect. The machine 
accounting experts who will an- 
swer your call will give you the 
benefit of proven methods—tested 
on the world’s greatest proving 
ground of business practice. Con- 
sult them, they will show you the 
method and means that you may 
get the FiGuRES and profit by the 
FACTS. 


“FIGURES - The Yardstick of Modern Business 


—_——_—$$————— 
——————$——————— 


BUSINESS 


BUFFALO, 


x Rixp BustNess Service pie 
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i; DALTON 

|} The Dalton “Super 
Model” ~ handles nine 
columns ot figures im- 
|| perturbably. Electric- 
\||_ ally or hand operated. 
|} Other Dalton models 
for adding, subtract- 
ing, bookkeeping, 
|| ledger and statement 
‘| posting. 


REMINGTON 
This is model 23 with 
front feed of the Rem- 
ington Line. Ledger 
and statements are 
osted at one writing 
Doafect registration — 
proved accuracy. 








I POWERS 

Powers Alphabetical 
Tabulator. Prints 
names and words as 
well as figures — from 
punched cards. Any 

| accounting statement 
is more understandal 
—prepared faster 
when Powers shor:'7er 

| the load. 
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Remington Rand — 


SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
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Adaptable~~ [— 


as a Chameleon 


Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans 
Brownhoist Division, Cleveland, Ohio; Industrial Division, Bay City, Michigan; 


District Offices: 
Plants: 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 


NATION’S 























Just as a chameleon will adapt itself to its 
surroundings by assuming the color of the 
object on which it rests, so an Industrial 
Brownhoist locomotive or crawler crane will 
adapt itself to your handling conditions. It 
will travel anywhere it may be needed and 
will handle any kind of material that can be 
picked up with a bucket, hook, or magnet. 


Handling is one of the most costly opera- 
tions in the making of most products and the 
plants are few in number which could not re- 
duce production costs by the proper use of 
goodcraneequipment. The change to bucket, 
hook, or magnet operation is quickly made 
and, even the smaller cranes, can be used for 
the moving of loaded or empty freight cars in 
addition to their handling duties. 


Industrial Brownhoist builds the most com- 
plete line of these cranes that has ever been 
produced, in capacities ranging from 6 to 200 
tons. The machine shown above is a 25-ton 
capacity, gas operated crane. 


Our nearby representative will gladly ex- 
plain to you in detail how an Industrial 
Brownhoist will fit into your plant layout and 
do your handling work better than it has ever 
been done before. 


Elyria Foundry Division, Elyria, Ohio 














When writing to InpusrataL BrowNHorst CorporaTION please mention Nation's Business 
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stead of a hundred or more. In other 
words, three-fourths of the expense > 
have been talking about could be elim. 
inated by proper coordination for 
though this is just one small item, the 
principle applies to practically every 
item in every building. 
As I have said, this lost motion ex- 
tends through the whole fabric of the 
industry. The plumber is doing well if 
he lands one job out of every ten he 
figures, so that the average overhead 
that he works under and which he must 
earn before he makes a dollar for him- 
self and his invested capital is 20 per 
cent. With the electrician the overhead 
is nearer 25 per cent. I have discussed 
these percentages with responsible plum- 
bers and electricians and I know that 
they are substantially correct. I like- 
wise know that similar conditions exist 
with respect to all other trades which 
are ordinarily subcontracted and to the 
majority of manufactured articles em- 
ployed. Half or more of these losses 
could be saved by proper cooperation 
and coordination between owner, archi- 
tect, contractor and subcontractor. 


Getting down to cases 


NOW we come to the kernel of the 
reason for the disorganization of the 
construction industry, and the tax that 
this disorganization imposes. 

Many architects and most owners be- 
lieve they can save money by dealing 
with irresponsible contractors and rely- 
ing for protection on a surety bond. 

A surety bond is an instrument by 
which a surety company promises the 
owner that it will see that the work 
called for by the contract is completed. 
The almost universal charge for this 
service is 1.5 per cent of the amount 
involved. If a contractor who has $1,- 
000,000 in the bank and who doesn't 
owe a cent undertakes a $5,000 job, the 
rate is 1.5 per cent. If one who has one 
dollar in the bank and owes $5,000 un- 
dertakes a million-dollar contract, the 
rate is 1.5 per cent. 

There are, in my opinion, too many 
companies writing surety bonds. The 
competition among them results in the 
writing of entirely too many bonds on 
irresponsible contractors who take work 
at cost or less in order to keep their 
business going, meanwhile hoping that 
a miracle will restore them to stability. 

In my own business experience the 
premium on surety bonds has been 
raised from a half of one per cent to 1.5 
per cent, and this has nothing to do 
with the shrinking value of the dollar, 
because it is based on percentages of 
costs. Thus if a building cost $100,000 
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15 years ago, the bond premium would 
have been $500. If the same building 
cost $200,000 today, the bond premium 
would be $3,000. The $3,000 is part of 
the tax which owners pay for doing. busi- 
ness with irresponsible people. 

Bonding companies that are attempt- 
‘ng to conduct their businesses along 
sound lines are greatly handicapped by 
the number of their competitors. If one 
ponding firm should, for instance, de- 
mand an audit by a certified public ac- 
countant as a prerequisite of bonds, 
without similar demands being made 
by the firm’s eighty odd competitors, 
that company would probably suffer a 
complete loss of its business. 


Too easy to obtain bond 


ANOTHER weakness in the situation, 
as | see it, is that a great bulk of this 
business is handled by agents on com- 
mission. These bonding companies must 
depend largely on information gathered 
for them by these agents and this in- 
formation is frequently colored to such 
an extent that a contractor has little 
difficulty in making bond, no matter 
how weak he is financially, how often 
he has failed, or at how much below cost 
he has undertaken a project. 

There has been a great deal of com- 
plaint among responsible contractors 
because bad contractors and bad con- 
tracts are able to obtain the protection 
of surety bonds. The instant such a 
contractor obtains such a bond that 
bond is the equivalent of an unlimited 
credit ticket to purchase building ma- 
terial, regardless of whether the con- 
tractor doing the purchasing has the 
slightest legitimate claim to credit. 

This has led to the next step in the 
chain of disorganization. Competition 
among building material dealers in vari- 
ous localities has led some of them into 
the practice of picking up jackleg con- 
tractors who will agree to buy exclu- 
‘ively from them. Then, by exerting 
their influence with owners and archi- 
tects, the dealers get these contractors 
places on bidding lists. 

Such a dealer promises in many cases, 
to furnish this contractor with the nec- 
“ssary pay rolls until his estimates be- 
gin to come in. 

l here is nothing philanthropic about 
Such a course. In the first place, if the 
ag material dealer’s man is low 
dder and jis 
shen, nates oe the ri sells 
either from the cont orende tae 
ng company. Coy oe eH aoe 
collection rights a aa “> — 
ofa majority pe osc erred by tien —_ 
even have to ne a papier ee : 

aintain a credit depart- 
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COST CUTTING 


FACTS 


you should 





Tus book, Adventures in Re- 
design, will give you some inter- 
esting facts—fact stories which 
tell how many manufacturers 
have reduced their production 
costs. 

It briefly tells how these manu- 
facturers have, through the use of 
Pressed Steel, reduced weight, 
eliminated breakage, cut cleaning 
and machining costs, increased 
strength, simplified assembly, im- 
proved eye value and opened up 
new markets for their products. 

It contains eighteen actual ex- 
amples showing how YPS Engi- 
neers have helped cut costs for 
manufacturers in as many in- 
dustries — stove, washing and 
ironing machines, gasoline 








pump, gas meter, oil burner, 
carbonizer, truck tank body, rail- 
road section car, portable saw and 
many other industries—how these 
experienced engineers have re- 
designed the present products 
or assisted in the development 
of new products. 

You can easily make use of this 
COST CUTTING service—without 
the expenditure of a single dollar 
—without the slightest obliga- 
tion. 

Send for this **FACT”’ book to- 
day and let us tell you more about 
YPS service—Use the coupon. 








THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


514 UNIVERSITY ROAD, 


Please 





Name —— 








Address— 


When writing 


to Tue YouncstowNn Pressep Steel CoMPANY plee 


WARREN, OHIO 


send me a copy of your new book “Adventures in Redesign” 


City and State-——_—_—____——— 


Tation's Business 


ise mention N 
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See the 
AETNA-IZER 


in your 


community... 
He is a 
man worth 
knowing! 


The Alina Life Insurance Company ~ The A-tna 


Company ~ of Hartford, Connecticut, write practically 
every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection. 






When writing please mention Nation’s Business 





Casualty and Surety Company ~« The Automobile | 
Insurance Company ~ The Standard Fire Insurance | 
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ment. All he has to do is to sell the 
goods and either the bonding company 
or the state will collect for him. 

A lien law, I might here explain. 
makes the real estate on which a build- 
ing is being erected, responsible for the 
payment of all bills for material and for 
the wages of all labor entering into its 
construction. There is a basis of com- 
mon sense in protecting the labor bills, 
but I see no more reason for special 
legal protection for the man selling 
cement to a contractor to put in a 
building than there would be for special 
legislation to protect the grocer selling 
bread to a man to put in his stomach. 

It would seem that as contractors are 
protected along with every one else 
they would as a class favor lien laws. 
I have yet to find, however, a respon- 
sible contractor who would not wel- 
come the total abolishment of all lien 
laws as they apply to anybody but ac- 
tual wage earners. 

The main reason for this attitude is 
that the abnormal protection such laws 
give material men, coupled with the 
prevalence of bonds on bad men and 
bad contracts, has fostered most of the 
evils which breed irresponsibility in the 
industry and attendant lost motion and 
costly disorganization. 

The responsible contractor hasn’t a 
| chance to outbid a man who has nothing 
to lose, who plans to skin the job in 
every way, and who, if he still can’t 
make out, intends to gather what cash 
he can (usually one month’s estimate) 
and walk off, leaving the bonding com- 
pany to finish the poor building and pay 
the material men. 








The owner takes the loss 


THIS is perfectly satisfactory to the 
| material man involved in such a deal. 


_He has made his profits and collected 
_ his money, and he isn’t blamed for the 
| exorbitant maintenance charges which 
the owner must pay during all the long 
years of the building’s life. That con- 
| tractor walked off with the blame, as 
well as the money, when he moved to 
other parts to repeat his performance. 
I have stated that these conditions 
render material dealers independent of 
responsible contractors. As evidence of 
this I cite the fact that it is a common 
practice for material men to refuse to 
make any price differential between 
owner and contractor or, in most cases, 
any differential based on quantity used. 
This situation is only possible be- 
cause the dealers are protected by the 
manufacturers on certain items, as for 
instance, cement. To illustrate, let us 
suppose a contractor undertakes a very 
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large job in a town which we will ca)! 
Bluetree. Let us further suppose tha) 
the contractor is well rated and has 
more capital and will use more cemen; 
during the course of his job than an, 
dealer in Bluetree. Now suppose tha: 
by entirely separate and _ individual 
processes every cement mill within eco- 
nomical shipping distance has arrived 
at a price of $2.25 per barrel for car- 
load shipment of cement to Bluetree 
and that all the Bluetree material dea). 
ers have independently decided to add 
25 cents a barrel on car-load shipment 
from the mills direct to a contractor. 
Under these conditions our contractor 
will inquire for a price from every avail- 
able cement mill and each mill wil! 
promptly quote him $2.50 a barrel and. 
unless he is able to start a price war, 
$2.50 is what he will pay, whether he 
buys from a dealer or direct from a mill. 


Irresponsibility is fostered 


THE average contractor does not be- 
grudge fair compensation for services 
rendered, but he resents a system that 
denies him any consideration for respon- 
sibility or quantity purchase in respect 
to an essential commodity, particularly 
when the dealer oligarchy which is 
created automatically by the system 
uses its power to foster irresponsibility 
in the industry. 

The situation I have described is 
typical. If you cite me one place where 
the responsible contractors and the re- 
sponsible dealers are cooperating for the 
betterment of the industry, I will cite 
you ten Bluetrees. 

If it were true that an owner could 
step out and erect a building as well 
and as cheaply as a capable contractor, 
there would be no place in the industry 
for the contractor and he would prompt- 
ly disappear. The fact is, however, that 
the contractor does render a service. 
He assembles the material and compe- 
tent labor necessary to complete a proj- 
ect. Further he sets and maintains 
units of costs, which are beyond the pos- 
sibility of any casual organization. 
He also protects the owner against such 
items as increasing costs during con- 
struction, delay in completion, injury to 
workmen, injury to adjacent property, 
damage from the elements, imperfect 
material and workmanship, dual pay- 
ments under the lien laws, fire and theft 
losses, and shortages of labor, material 
and transportation. 

It is the duty of the contractor to 
better his service to the public, and to 
do this he must have the help of his 
public. If architects and owners persis! 
in putting irresponsible contractors IP 
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Service Units in 38 citles 
serve you locally 


WENTY-ONE mills and 
with thirty-one serv 
thirty-eight different cities 
States and Canada comprise 


flung line of H & D Packaging Service. 
m these 


fNorth 


The territory reached fro 
townsis the great industrial area © 
America =the area in which your 
plant is probably located. 

For H & D growth has been 
definitely planned so as tO bring 


HINDE & DAUCH oontine 


Paper Cow : 
k Compa ' , ‘ 
NY please mention Nation's Business 


factories 


ice offices, a in 
of the United 
the far- 





H & D packaging facilities 25 close to 


your, business as possible. om 
In this way, when Hinde & Dauch 


becomes your source of supply for cor: 


rugated fibre shipping boxes, you. are 
* d “ }} 


sure of prompt co-operation an 


delivery — whether your plants are 
few or many- 


(THE HINDE & 


304 Decatur 
CANADIAN ADDRESS# .* 
Street Subway and Hanne Ave., Toronto 


DAUCH PAPER CO. 
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| competition with responsible ones this 
waste in the industry must continue. 

| If the ptactice of putting out ten, 15 

| 20 or more sets of plans on a competitive 

letting instead of four or five is contin- 

| ued the public in the long run will pay 


» FREIGHT 









ON = ? 
MACHINERY. 


MANUFAC1 S in Piedmont 


Carolinas are : to ask, 


“Why should we pay 

freight on all our aden Cay. 
supplies? 

“We have apt and teachable help. 
We have an abundance of raw 
materials. And we have developed 
many lines of manufacture that 
require heavy purchases of ma- 
chinery. Wouldn’t we rather pur- 
chase ‘close by’ and save heavy 
freight bills?” 


Already a healthy start has been 
made here. Machinery and sup- 
ply manufacturers who have lo- 
cated here have busy factories 
and no serious competition from 
outside. 


Particular advantages are offered 
makers of textile machinery, 
woodworking machinery and agri- 
cultural implements. 


How rich and active this market 
is may be gained from the fact 
that in one industry alone the 
Piedmont Carolinas’ machinery 
freight bill reaches $500,000 


yearly. 


The manufacturer who divides 
that saving with his customer will 
meet little sales resistance. 


Do you want the facts? Address 
Industrial Dept., 
Room 130, Mercan- 
tile Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C. Your 
inquiry will be an- 
swered promptly 
and courteously. 


DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 















When writing please mention Nation’s Business 











for the useless waste from this multi- 


| plicity of estimating costs. 


The relationship between the archi- 


| tect and builder as regards the inspec- 


tion of work is far from satisfactory. 
The usual attitude of the contract docu- 
ments is that the architect is a sort of 
policeman whose duty it is to hunt for 
and punish any deviation from the more 
or less imperfect plans and specifica- 
tions. And, unfortunately, in the many 
cases in which they are forced to do 
business with irresponsible low bidders, 
architects are often forced to descend 
to this. 

But it is an error costly to the building 
industry as a whole for architects to 
apply this yardstick to all contracts 
and to seek protection at the expense 
of the capable contractor by inserting 
mm the documents a general disclaimer 
of responsibility for prompt and de- 
Cisive inspection or for prompt and final 
decision in regard to questions submit- 
ted to them. 


A typical illustration 


TO illustrate, the fetiowing two para- 
graphs from a tyvical specification form 
are given: 

“The architect’s supervision is for the 
purpose of assuring the Owner that the 
plans and specifications are being prop- 
erly executed and while the Architect 
and Engineer’s Superintendent is in- 
structed to give the Contractor all 
desired information and assistance in 
interpreting the plans and specifications 
such assistance is not to relieve the Con- 
tractor from any responsibility for the 
work.” 

And again from the same document: 

“It is not incumbent upon the Archi- 
tect and Engineer to notify the Con- 
tractor to begin, to cease or to resume 
work, nor to give early notice of the 
rejection of faulty work.” 

Now in practice these and similar 
clauses mean that the architect pro- 
poses to put a man in charge of the 
inspection of the work. It is implied 
that the contractor is to go to that man 
with the numerous little questions which 
arise on every job where a certain thing 
may be done in two ways, where two 
clauses of the specifications conflict, or 
where the notes on the plans vary from 
the specifications. It means further that 
if that man tells the contractor how to 
proceed and he follows his instructions, 
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and it turns out that the job wuld 
have been done better the other wy, 
the contractor can be made to chane 
it or allow a credit for letting the wo: 
remain. 


A bad penny comes back 


I HAVE seen a number of capable men 
from architectural offices, but too often 
the inspector is inefficient and inexper- 
ienced. Not so long ago we tried a 
young engineer for a month in a minor 
capacity and then had to let him go 
because he couldn’t make the grade. 
Imagine our surprise when he walked 
on the same job two weeks later as 
superintendent for the architect. 

That all this increases cost without 
improving the quality of the work seem: 
beyond dispute. It is not so easy for a! 
owner to see how these things affect 
him. However, if he will consider ‘at 
the contractor uses his actual erst of 
doing similar work in pricing "1S €su- 
mates and that every bit of just action 
and unnecessary expense lands "ight in 
the cost figures, the owner wili See al 
once just how his ox is gored. 

During the past ten years much P'O8- 
ress toward eliminating these waste’! 
influences has been made through the 
cooperatian of capable and responsible 
contractors. Along the lines of self-edu- 
cation, the results have been startling. 
Methods and practices have been 
studied and analyzed, and today the 
industry is offering a better perform- 
ance than ever before. Much, however, 
remains to be done and if this article is 
anything it is a plea to collateral fac- 
tors to cooperate with the responsible 
contractors in the industry to remedy 
these evils. 

As contractors we need the assistance 
of bankers, financial institutions, and 
others in ridding the industry of its 
present loose credit practices. We need 
the assistance of architects and engi- 
neers in eliminating irresponsible bid- 
ders and in recognizing worth and ser- 
vice. We need the assistance of manu- 
facturers and dealers in adopting such 
price policies as will protect the legiti- 
mate contractor and we need above all 
such measure of confidence and respect 
as we are entitled to. 

I have mentioned here a few but by 
no means all the evils which have beset 
a great industry for many years. That 
they will be corrected, I have no doubt. 

When? 

In my opinion just as soon as the 
building public abandons the idea of 
trying to get something for nothing and 
adopts the policy of paying a fair price 
for an honest service. 
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OU pride yourself and spend 
thousands of dollars in the 





perfection of your products. You 





insist on your salesmen reflecting 





the high class of your products in 





their dress and appearance. Do 





you pinch when dressing your cat- 





alog—which represents you—your 





roducts—your house? Or is your 
P y y 





salesman ashamed to show the 





catalog because of its cheap and 


shoddy binder? 


Give your salesmen catalogs they 
will be proud to carry—and proud 
to show. Give them the confi 










dence they deserve. 
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1. Its rich leather cover is better looking 4. When open, it lies flat. No illustra- _ tion of the binder can be changed in ro 
than you ever thought a binder could be. _ tions or text are hidden in valleys between seconds. 


2. This binder is tough—you can slam it  Pages- Pages turn easily and stay put. Ask to see our assortment. Call up the 
around as much as you please. 5. Sheets can’t possibly tear out. Theyare nearest Remington Rand office, or write 
3. You'll like the easy way it opens and heldastightlyas the pages ofaboundbook. the main office in Buffalo. Test our cata- 


log binders on your sales force. Note 


how quickly the sales records will respond. 
INC. 


te: for it has the satisfying precision 6. You'll like the way it operates for in- 
** a thing well made. terchange of sheets. Any sheet in any post- 
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The Sedentary Age 


(Continued from page 37) 
mensely diminish the number of books 
published. 

But when one comes to commodities 
that are really useful, such as bread, one 
sees the absurdity of the suggestion. If 
the farmer were also the miller and the 
baker, most of the bread would be three 
weeks stale before it was eaten, let alone 
the fact that the type of skill required 
for milling and baking is quite different 
from that required for farming. 

The painful fact is that work is effi- 
cient in proportion as it is boring. To do 
the same thing every day is to do it well, 
and to wish never to do it again. So far 
as the bulk of the world’s work is con- 
cerned, there is no escape from this dis- 
agreeable fact, at any rate in the near 
future. 

The most highly skilled work can be 
varied and therefore interesting, but 
machinery has not yet reached the point 
where all work is highly skilled. 


The mechanical millennium 


PERHAPS in time it will. Perhaps in 
future ages everything that a man could 
do without using his best faculties will 
be done for him in some mechanical 
manner. 

The consultant, for example, will keep 
a Robot to deal with the women who 
wish to reduce their weight. 

This Robot will give excellent advice, 
in fact exactly the advice the physician 
would have given himself. When any- 
body comes who has a really interest- 
ing complaint, the Robot will ring a bell 
and the physician will appear. These, 
however, are dreams of a future age. 
In our day there is no escaping the con- 
clusion that the bulk of work must be 
monotonous and uninteresting. 

The inevitable inference is that there 
ought to be more leisure for pursuing 
the kinds of work that can be called 
hobbies. The power to use leisure in- 
telligently is one of the tests of a civili- 
zation; it is a test in which the Conti- 
nental nations come out better than the 
British, and in which, if I am not mis- 
taken, the Americans come out rather 
badly. 

If our standards of value had been 
slightly more enlightened, we should 
have used the greater productivity 
brought by modern methods not only to 
produce more goods but also to obtain 
more leisure. As it is, almost everybody 
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works too hard, and, as a consequence, 
does not know what to do with a holi- 
day when it comes. 

One reason for inability to use leisure 
sensibly is the fact that from the earliest 
years competitive success has been pre- 
sented as the only motive for exertion. 
Consequently all the motives which lead 
men to do work solely from pleasure in 
the activity or in its product become 
atrophied. 


A wage-earner mathematician 


IN THE less industrialized parts of Eng- 
land working men still take a pleasure 
in their gardens and the result is a great 
deal of real beauty. Green, an eminent 
mathematician, was an ordinary wage 
earner who did all his mathematical 
work for pleasure of an evening. James 
Mill wrote his “History of India’”’ in his 
spare time. 

If working hours were shorter, such 
cases would be less rare. But apart from 
exceptionally strenuous examples, there 
are all kinds of desirable occupations for 
leisure hours—music, the drama, home 
reading. 

Such things were taken for granted 
by educated men in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, but nowadays they have become 
exceptional. 

Outside academic circles few men are 
well-read in literature. Most men go to 
the theater io see legs rather than art. 
As for music, it is regarded in business 
circles as a matter exclusively for the 
women. The ordinary business man 
spends his leisure competitively, in golf, 
or poker, or what not. 


A case of mutual shock 


THE idea of merely enriching his out- 
look on the world in a manner that in- 
volves no victory over anyone else has 
become incapable of attracting him. It 
is customary in the more conservative 
circles in America to teach admiration 
for the Fathers of the Republic, but if 
Washington or Hamilton were brought 
in contact with his admirers today he 
would, I fear, be pained by their lack 
of culture, while they would be aston- 
ished and secretly shocked to find him 
possessing many graces that they had 
regarded as purely feminine. 

This is another respect in which 
specialization can be carried too far. 
The view that men should be manly and 


women should be womanly is not one 
that was introduced into the world with 
machinery, since it is many thousands 
of years old. It has however, found new 
application in the modern world. In old 
days the woman who was at the head 
of the household had an 
amount of work to do. 

Nowadays the married woman who 
lives in a flat has not nearly enough 
necessary work while her husband has 
too much. She attempts to make culture 
take the place of work while her hus. 
band attempts to make work take the 
place of culture. 

It would be much better if she had 
enough work to prevent her from taking 
culture so seriously, and he had enough 
leisure to prevent him from regarding 
culture as wholly unimportant. Human 
beings need for their development a 
diversity of interests and occupations. 

It is impossible to produce a good 
community by combination of a num- 
ber of narrow specialists, even if be- 
tween them they know everything that 
ought to be known. There is quite 
enough wealth in the world, or at any 
rate in America, to make more leisure 
possible, but the education is too utilita- 
rian and the generally recognized values 
are too competitive to enable men as 
they are to use leisure to much ad- 
vantage. 


immense 


Getting away from work 


NARROW specialization is necessary 
in work, but work should not constitute 
the whole of the serious part of a man’s 
life. He should have considerable leisure 
and he should have the kind of tastes 
that lead him to employ his leisure 
fruitfully. 

Civilization, after all, is not a matier 
of mechanical contrivances; it is a way 
of thinking and feeling about life. 

Plato and Shakespeare, in spite of 
never having a bath and being unac- 
quainted with electric light, were more 
civilized than the most luxurious mod- 
ern is. 

Intoxicated by machinery, our age has 
attempted to objectify its values, but 
this is a passing phase which we shall 
outlive when the honeymoon of mechan- 
ism is past. 

Values reside not in material con- 
trivances, but in the mind, and in the 
relations of human beings one l0 
another. 
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Johns-Manville Built-up Roofing 
Safely Covers the Vast Hangar of 
the Los Angeles at Lakehurst 


bere great liners of the air, the Los Angeles, and her 
i overseas cousin, the Graf Zeppelin, swim like tireless 
silver fish through the trackless blue. But like the slow 
going ocean liners these great ships must have care and 
rest at journey’s end. 





* is. > 
< Cais #4 
OE. Neh, a 
srs —_ anne of the U.S. Navy at Lakehurst, N. J., pro- 
ss a harbor for these amazing craft, but also 
Mobi a i which a few years ago would have been 
remarkable Aa Ram Since it was built in 1921, this 
reer johaeal —— been protected by 300,000 square 
alike t6 drivin anville Super Class A maostg, Impervious 
peeiod aes 1M we or blazing sun, fireproof and weather- 
the milano wero Ot Protects this enormous building, and 
an ilions of dollars of property it shelters. 
as han — hangar such as the one at Lakehurst, 
OM conan i roof suitable for it. There is, in fact, a 
eed suitable for any building, large or small, perma- 
owes OF temporary, 
’ ae Manville has ended doubt in roof selection by pro- 
hediatect Per pe variety of roofs. J-M engineers have 
Bailes hooke ne on more than twenty distinct types of 
to any Buildin &. Among these roofs is one exactly suited 
ever it may ie =%/ own, whatever its uses, and wher- 
meet specific eo = . And besides their known ability to 
rated as to | naditions, these J-M roofs are also definitely 
ength of life. You can, at your option, have a 
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unb ode aaa a surety bond for 20, 15 or 10 years or an 
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A DRYDOCK FOR THE 
LINERS OF THE AIR 


The U. S. Navy Hangar at Lake- 
hurst, N. J. Due to wind pres- 
sure the J-M roof on this huge 
building must meet conditions 
far more exacting than those 
encountered on usual buildings. 
Yet there has so far been no up- 
keep expense. This view shows 
the Los Angeles leaving the 
great hangar. 





Let a J-M Roofing Expert Advise You 


_ roofing expert is available for 
consultation without cost or obli- 
gation. He can give you impartial 
advice, because Johns-Manville makes 
both asbestos and asphalt roofs, 
smooth or gravel topped—roofs suit- 
able for every building and every 
purpose. Our specialist will answer 
your questions, and make recommen- 
dations. You, of course, will select 
the roof that will best meet all your 
requirements. 


When the right roof has been 
chosen a J-M Inspector checks every 
detail during application, and after- 
wards makes inspections at regular 
intervals. Thus Johns-Manville pro- 
vides the right roof for your job, sees 
to it that the roof is properly applied 
and subsequently kept in good con- 
dition. Every J-M Bonded Roof is 
guaranteed by Johns- Manville and 
also by the National Surety Company 


2ONMS MAnvinLt 


ohns-Manville 


BONDED ASBESTOS ROOFS 


ns-MAnvitte Corporation please mention Nation's Business 


for an agreed-upon term of years. 


A Name Made Famous 
on Many Products 


The Johns-Manville trade-mark is 
famous throughout industry as the 
hall-mark of quality on scores of arti- 
cles which contribute to the conserva- 
tion of heat and power. . . and of 
property. J-M packings, insulations, 
including Improved Asbestocel Pipe 
covering, refractory cements, brake 
linings and allied products are used 
the country over. J-M Asbestos 
Shingles provide safe, beautiful roofs 
for homes. Take advantage of the 
years of experience placed at your 
service. We have just issued a fine 
new booklet entitled “Bonded Built- 
up Asbestos Roofs.” Fill out the con- 
venient coupon and a copy will reach 
you promptly. 





my 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION | 
New York Chicago Cleveland 
San Francisco Toronto | 
(Branches in all large cities | 
Please send me a free copy of ‘Bonded 
Built-up Asbestos Roofs.” 


Name 





Address ——__- 











Chains Have Evils, Too 


(Continued from page 34) 
price warring have been weapons of re- 
tailers for many years. Ethics do not 
change a bit just because you happen 
to be running an organization that hasa 
hundred or a thousand units instead of 
one. 

The proprietor of a country town drug 
store who clips a few cents off his ice 
cream in an attempt to take trade away 
from a confectioner down the street is 
just as culpable as a chain which does 
the same thing on a national scale. The 
difference is only in degree. Retailers of 
every type must realize that business 
done without profits or at a loss is not 
just a sort of marking time. It is inju- 
rious to themselves, to competitors, to 
producers, and to the public. 

Lest I be misunderstood on the sub- 
ject of price, let me say that I am 











strongly in favor of low prices. Exorbi- 
tant or unreasonable profits should be 
avoided. Every mark-up should be fig- 
ured on an accurate cost of service in all 
handling, plus a reasonable profit. Some 
chains today are endeavoring to make 
too great a net profit. Legitimate com- 
petition will see to it that such a state 
does not long continue. 

Chain methods are by no means as 
efficient as they will become but still 
they are reasonably good. As they im- 
prove, a good share of the savings should 
be passec on to the public. Unless this 
is done, the organization is not keeping 


faith with the public, for it is implied ~ 


in mass merchandising that economies 
in operation shall benefit the people. 
The manufacturer should follow some- 
what the same policy. Unless he finds 
better and cheaper ways to turn out his 











product and improve his mark« ting 
methods he is not a modern Americ: 
manufacturer. He must be alert and 
alive in this day of change. The more he 
concentrates on improving his article 
and lowering his costs, the less will })js 
marketing problems worry him. 

I have been asked whether or not | 
would deal with chain stores myself, jf 
I were a manufacturer. I would, but not 
to the exclusion of every other form o} 
outlet. It seems to me that a properl) 
balanced manufacturer would also sel] 
to selected wholesalers equipped to do 
a worth-while job of handling merchan- 
dise. He would find enough of these 
left to do a fair percentage of business 
through them. Also he would see to it 
that some of his own salesmen went to 
retailers to keep in touch with the new 
channels opening up constantly. 

Most important, perhaps, he 
would adopt the attitude that he 
offered the trade a real opportu- 
nity when he asked for patronage. 
I am sure he could do that be- 
cause some of the most success- 
ful manufacturers are using such 
a philosophy of business, and ar¢ 
finding it sound. 

Needless to add, he would grant 
no special concessions, nor would 
he ‘trust the firms which asked 
them. He would do business only 
with firmsthat weremakingmoney, 
carrying on at a profit, and save 
himself a lot of grief thereby. An 
illustration may make my mean- 
ing clearer. 

A large drug chain, I am told, 
approached the manufacturer of 
a widely known soft drink. The 
chain buyer said he wanted to buy 
direct in order to save wholesaling 
costs. The producer was willing’ 
to try it. Then the buyer asked 
that each barrel be placed in the 
cellars of the drug stores and 
tapped. This was conceded. 

Then the drug buyer asked a 
special dispensation fee of five dol- 
lars for each fountain, saying that 
for this fee each soda clerk would 
ask the prospective customers 1! 
they would care for this particu- 
lar drink. The soft drink people 














If no one had taken a chance, we’d still be dodging 
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thought of added volume, and de- 
cided to risk this, too. Then the 
drug chain man asked for expen- 
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WINDOW WASHER 
COMES 


The window washer has just left my office after his 
weekly visit to remove the grime that the city’s 
smoke leaves. 









Because he was here and had the windows wide 
open, I found a film of black dirt upon my papers, 
covering my desk and the furnishings of this room. 






In other cities that I know, the dirt and soot that 
blow in while the window washer works are much more 
than in Philadelphia. In some cities it is less. But in 
every city the amount will continue to increase as the 
city grows, if the smoke nuisance is not curbed. 







Costly to human efficiency and human health is that 
cloud of smoke, just as it is a burden upon American 
pocketbooks that is estimated to amount to $500,- 
000,000 a year. It defaces beautiful public and pri- 
vate buildings, depreciates stocks of merchandise, 
stunts vegetation and plays a steadily growing part 
in making a city a poor place to live. 


Itis the privilege of Reading Anthracite of 1929 to 
aid in keeping your city clean, for it is smokeless and 
sootless. Your coal merchant has it or can get it. 


A. J. MALONEY 


THE aa 
PHILADELPHIA» READING 
COAL~>. IRON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK - BOSTON - BUFFALO - DETROIT - TOLEDO - CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE 


MINNEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL - ROCHESTER - BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON - READING - MONTREAL, CANADA 
?RCICO, 1929 
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HUMAN HANDS 7722 


ADDING 
THESE FACTORS 


TO YOUR 
COSTS? 
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IGURE the cost of the excessive time and ma- 
FB cccat wasted in a year by operations in your plant 
that must be performed by hand because no machine 
had ever been built to do them more efficiently. That 
sum would increase your profits handsomely — if it 
could be saved! 


Special Production Machines has devoted it- 
self to the task of helping manufacturers who face 
this situation by designing and building special ma- 
chines to fill special needs . . . Production processes 
that had formerly been regarded as 


_PRovUCTION & 
Welles Pog 
ences 
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by our engineers and built in our plant . . . In some 
plants our engineers have redesigned and improved 
existing machines, or made semi-automatic machinery 
completely automatic. Our work has embraced the 
solution of practically every conceivable type of pro- 
duction problem in practically all industries. In nearly 
every instance we have been able to help the manu- 
facturers we have served to save money, speed theif 
production, and often to improve their product. 


Let us send you a booklet of evidence showing 
savings we have effected in some of 


too complicated to do automatically SM the most prominent concerns in the 
are now being done in many well country. It explains our service in 
known plants throughout the coun- YY CC la / detail. Special Production Machines, 
try by efficient machines designed Norfolk Downs, Massachusetts. 


PRODUCTION MACHINES 


A Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LIMITED 


For over thirty-five years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Limited, has manufactured auto- 
matic labor-saving machinery for many of the world’s largest producers of merchandise. 


—LUCTION Costs | 
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sive store signs, and got them. Next he 
demanded a live dollar fee for each soda 
clerk employed. This, too, was given. 
When the drug chain buyer tried to 
extort $50 as a special fee for each 
fountain, the soft drink producer re- 
fused to do business with the chain. 
Some may hold that the chain was 
asking only a reduced price on volume. 
[ dislike such procedure because it seems 
io me to be so arbitrary as to disregard 
absolutely the rights of the producer. 
This particular incident comes to me 
second hand, but it seems to be just the 
ort of thing which is reaping the whirl- 
wind for chain stores. Whether it be an 
independent or a chain that’s guilty, I 
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hate that type of business conduct. It 
is such a cheap substitute for efficiency. 

Some chains grow up naturally, ex- 
panding according to a well-thought- 
out policy. Others are a mushroom 
growth, promoted only for stock manip- 
ulation and quick profits. The public 
will realize too late that these are fi- 
nanced on the reputations, slowly and 
laboriously built up, of older, more ethi- 
cal chains. Banking on the public, as 
these speculators refer to their practice, 
is dangerous and usually expensive to 
the public. 

Brokers who float loans for rapid 
chain expansion may well proceed with 
caution. A quick profit on the sale of 
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stock may yet prove a costly venture 
for more than one brokerage firm. 

In spite of any evils of chain-store 
merchandising, I am optimistic about 
its future. I see future retailing divided 
between chains and efficient independ- 
ents. Each will exist, and on a basis of 
better relationships than at present. 

For helping to eliminate the weak and 
shiftless retailers who have for so long 
cluttered up the distribution field, I 
think that efficient independents should 
pass a vote of thanks to the chains 
which are responsible. Yet before the 
chains can expect complete good will, 
they must so order their own affairs 
that they deserve universal respect. 





Chains Help the Wholesaler 


By S. M. BOND 


President, National Wholesale Drygoods Institute 


OMPETITION may be a good 
thing, but fear of competition 
isnot. Dread of the chain-store 
“menace,” as some retailers 
would put it, is one of the worst 

obstacles to progress that modern mer- 
chants have to face. Many capable re- 
tailers who have run their businesses suc- 
cessfully for years are now permitting 
this new element in distribution to weak- 
en their confidence in their own ability 
to maintain their position of leadership 
in their community. 

At first glance it would appear that 
wholesalers would be vitally affected by 
such an attitude toward the chains. In 
some cases they are. A few wholesalers 
are as worried over chain competition 
as the retailers themselves. 

Yet, this element of fear on the re- 
tailer’s part may be turned to the ad- 
vantage of the wholesaler. Instead of 
removing him from the picture, it makes 
him more of a leading character than 
ever before. Today he is more than a 
link in the old line distribution chain. 
He is the hope and the salvation of in- 
dependent retailers. 

A well known musical comedy star 
arecent production says to the young 
heroine who is weeping on his shoulder, 
Now Stop your crying, Mary. It only 
brings out my rheumatism.” So it is 
hrs Pepi and the retailer. 
aca Ba: in either one crying 

ons, for the only result pos- 


sible will be that it brings out the 
theumatism of the other. 


Many of the hardest jolts business 
men have received recently have been 
disguised blessings. Take hand-to-mouth 
buying, for example. When it came into 
greater acceptance following the war, it 
seemed as though wholesalers were 
caught between two forces, and were 
going to get the worst of it. It made 
buying much more difficult, and brought 
with it a host of new problems, such as 
more broken packages, orders in very 
small lots and other puzzles. But in the 
end it only served to show the vitality 
and necessity of the wholesaler. The re- 
tailer who was slipping came back be- 
cause no economies were possible in buy- 
ing direct from manufacturers in small 
lots. It gave a new emphasis to the ser- 
vices wholesalers were performing, and 
started the retailers to a new apprecia- 
tion of these benefits. 


The lesson from the chains 


THE retailer, too, found that buying 
in smaller lots required less capital, 
allowed more flexibility and made unit 
control and turnover seem much sim- 
pler. Wherever it lowered the costs of 
distribution, it was a distinct aid to the 
public, and manufacturers are not suf- 
fering to any appreciable extent from 
the effects of the new tempo in buying. 
As a whole the tendency is sound. 
Wholesalers for several years have 
been subjected to attack by manufac- 
turers who feel that not enough atten- 
tion is given specific articles. The whole- 


saler is torn between two extremes. 
Either he is to be the selling agent for 
the manufacturer, or the purchasing 
agent for his own customers, who in 
turn serve his community. Any large 
department store is faced with much 
the same problem. The wholesaler must 
effect a harmonious solution. In most 
cases he can, unless the manufacturer 
takes a wild rush for volume, and sells 
direct to the wholesaler’s customers at 
the same prices, thus putting his prod- 
uct into competition with itself. 

The wholesaler is not going out of 
the picture. He was on the scene long 
before any one paid any attention to 
chain stores, and he will be very much 
in evidence as long as the modern stand- 
ards of living are rising or even stay 
where they are now. 

When a business gets sick, the remedy 
is often right at hand. So it is with much 
of the wholesalers’ distresses which are 
getting so much publicity. The cure for 
the ailing conditions of wholesalers, in 
the relatively few cases where they are 
actually ailing, lies right on the desk of 
the sales manager. In the statistics of 
any well managed business may be 
found clear evidence of what’s wrong. 

A few easy strokes of the pencil, and 
any novice can tell whether a custo- 
mer is profitable to the wholesaler or 
not. Is a salesman bringing in a fair 
proportion of business for the amount 
paid him? This can quickly be told right 
at the sales manager’s desk. Is an item 
turning over fast enough or should it 
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Rioeags Mealy ee 
New Office Needs 














No matter how soon new office layouts 
are needed—they can be obtained with 
Circle A Partitions. These sectional and 
movable oflice walls are rearranged at an 
astounding rate of speed. A complete in- 
dustrial plant can be changed around in 
a few days’ time—at little cost, with no 
litter, dirt or confusion. Construction is 
so simple — assembled with tongue and 
groove joints forming solid, substantial, 


good-looking walls. 


There’s a wood and style for every use; 
from the inimitable beauty of genuine 
Walnut and Mahogany to harmonious 
Gum or Birch—Cabinet or Commercial 
design. Circle A Partitions spell sure sat~ 
isfaction— economy of space and over- 
head. (They must be good to be the 
choice in such huge glants as those of 
Westinghouse, Bell Telephone, W arner 
Gear, Robertson Aircraft, Timken, Gen- 
eral Electric, etc.) Write for complete 
illustrated details. 

CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


658 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
Farmers Loan and Trust ee 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y 


IRCLE A 
PARTITION 


Sectional. 





“Movable 


When writing please mention Nation's Business 
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be sacrificed and dropped from the 
stock? Is the stock arranged to facilitate 
handling according to frequency and 
volume of orders? Again, the answer 
can be read in the records. How much 
of the territory covered is profitable? 
Not guesses, but facts and figures, are 
as near as the statistics. 

The thinking wholesaler need not call 
in a business doctor to tell him what is 
wrong with his firm. He can find the 
answer for himself, much of it in a new 
interpretation of just what his own rec- 
ords mean. 

No problem the wholesaler has is more 
vital than that of giving adequate aid 
and counsel to retailers. No one else is 
in as good a position to become guide, 
philosopher and friend to retailers. If 
retailers are the shock troops of busi- 
ness, as they have been called, then 
wholesalers are the logical agents to plan 
the campaign and arrange the battle 
front strategically. How well they as- 
sume this responsibility, or opportunity, 
is squarely up to the wholesalers them- 
selves. Retailers are eager to get help, 
and a glorious chance to establish health- 
ier relationships is opening up. 

If independent retailers pass out, so 
will wholesalers. At the very least, there 
is no sense in letting merchants be 
knocked out by fright. New confidences, 
a fresh outlook, and be ter profits can 
be made possible for retailers through 
close cooperations with their local whole- 
salers. I found this to be true a short 
time ago. A striking illustration forced 
the truth home to me. 


A.case of scattered buying 


IN a small town outside of Cleveland, 
I called on a customer who seemed to 
be slipping badly. He had stopped dis- 
counting his bills months before, and 
his credit situation had become acute. 
Twenty-five years ago I had helped this 
man go into business. I helped him 
choose a site and we sold him his first 
bill of goods. Because of this, I felt a 
sort of responsibility for his present 
plight, even though he had been doing 
well for many years. 

He was sadly overstocked. He had 
been buying from too many sources. 
This invariably leads to larger and 
larger stocks, in my experience. The 
tendency to try to buy bargains all the 
time is seldom successful. It wasn’t with 
this man. What worried him most, how- 
ever, was the chain store down the 
street. 

It was a branch of a great dry goods 
chain. I suspected that he did not know 
a lot about this store. 

“Have you ever been in the store to 


see just what it is like?” I asked him, 
He admitted that he had not. I suggest. 

ed that he get his hat and come with me 
to get a good idea of the rival set- up. 
Finally, he went with me reluctantly, 

We chatted with the manager for a fey 
minutes after introducing ourselves and 
both of us were a little surprised that he 
was so friendly. He seemed proud of his 
store. We had a fine chance to observe 
his stock. After a pleasant visit, we 
went back to the customer’s store. 


A modernized country store 


“NOW take another look at your own 
stock,” I told him. “All that fellow has 
down there is an old-fashioned country 
general store in modern dress. Your 
stock has four times the value and three 
times the variety. When it comes to the 
style element, he can’t be compared 
with you at all. For location you are 
about equal. Where he has one good 
friend in the community you have 16. 
When you want to make an innovation 
you do it. He has to ask headquarters. 
You ought to get a lot more fun out of 
your job than he does out of his because 
you are your own boss. 

“On the other hand, he has his stock 
in more liquid condition than you have. 
Nothing he has is six months old. He 
has a hundred dollars’ worth of men’s 
work shirts, and you have about three 
hundred. He manages to keep his price 
leaders looking like fresh, new merchan- 
dise at bargain prices. Your mark-downs 
look suspiciously like something nobody 
wanted. His store is brighter, fresher- 
looking than yours. Part of this is paint, 
part of it is in the lighting he had. 

“Let’s get together and give him a 
real run for his money. It seems a shame 
to let that fellow, nice as he seems, walk 
away with all the cream.” He seemed 
to agree that something ought to be 
done, and was willing to take sugges- 
tions. 

“First,” I continued, “‘let’s arrange a 
clearance sale and get the decks cleared 
for a real knock-down, drag-out bat- 
tle. Then we will go over every item 
you have and figure just how many you 
should have in stock to be adequately 
prepared, but still in a position to get 
rapid turnover. Instead of trying to get 
you to buy too much of anything, I am 
going to see that you do no such a 
thing. Then we will see that the store 
gets a nice new dress in which to begin 
the new regime. For a very small out- 
lay we can have this store looking like 
the most prosperous in the community, 


and that is a very worth-while impres- 


sion to make.” 


Well, we brightened up his establish- 
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HOW THE TELEPHONE TYPEWRITER 
KEEPS STUDEBAKER’S ASSEMBLERS 
WORKING ALWAYS AT TOP SPEED 


In automobile production it is vitally es- 
sential that the right parts flow into 
the assembly line at the right moment. 
Otherwise costly periods of idleness on 
the part of the assemblers occur. 


F ormerly The Studebaker Corporation 
maintained contact between the assembly 
line and the body, motor, axle, wheel and 
other departments by means of messen- 
gers. But, as the plant covers half a dozen 
city blocks, this method was slow and pro- 
ductive of delays, 


Now a battery of 22 Telephone Type- 
writers maintains this contact, with the 
consequence that all parts reach the as- 
sembly line at the proper moment. Under 
the old system the company carried many 
parts in stock; now it carries little stock 
except that on the conveyors in process. 


Teletype...the Telephone Typewriter 
Mshey: typewritten instructions by wire. 
“pressing a key on the sending machine 
causes the receiving machine to print that 
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NO MORE 
OSSIPING 


on the 
company’s 














letter ... instantly! As the sender sees 
what is being printed by the receiving 
machine, errors in transmission are virtu- 
ally impossible. 


By means of this remarkable device a 
typist in your office can send typewritten 
instructions to any part of your factory, or 
to far-removed branches, warehouses or 
factories, at the rate of 60 words per 
minute. Machines can be used in either 
direction, making it possible to send a 
message and receive a reply immediately. 


A distinct advantage of Teletype is that 
it provides a typewritten record for filing 
at both ends. Thus it combines the speed 
and convenience of the telephone with 
the authority and permanency of the 
written word. 


Telephone Typewriter service is not ex- 
pensive and will pay for itself repeatedly 
by eliminating errors, doing away with 
messengers and speeding up production. 
Mail the handy coupon for further details. 











TELETYPE] 


THE TELEPHONE TYPEWRITER 


NNGRIO.....----cca-coecococcceras--conccoessacesnccneersecrccessomssesseees 


22 Telephone 


in operation, resulting in a 100% increase in production. 


its cost, sign this coupon, 


TELETYPE CORPORATION, 1400 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago. 


i now keep Studebaker’s assembly line constantly 


REPRESENTATIVE USERS 


American Can Company, Chicago 
Boeing, Universal and N. A. T. air lines. 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit 


New York Central, Pennsylvania, Southern Pacific 


and other railroads. 


Insurance Company of North America, Philadelphia 


Detroit Edison Company, Detroit 
Red River Lumber Company, San Francisco 
Union Trust Company, Pittsburgh 
Radio Corporation of America, New York 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York 
Bank of Italy, Los Angeles 
American Radiator Company, Chicago 
General Electric Company, New York and Chicago 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company, Brooklyn 
Standard Oil Company, Chicago 
Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 
Crane Company, Chicago 
Bonbr‘ght & Company New York 
Armour & Company, Chicago 
Auburn Automobile Company, Auburn, Ind. 


Consumers Company, Chicago 


MAIL FOR FURTHER FACTS 


For full information concerning Telephone Typewriter service and 


pin it to your letterhead and mail to 





Position..._..... 


When writing to TeLerype CorPORATION please mention Nation's Business 
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modern Mills 
Metal Parti- 
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The 1929 Exeentive 


Thinks in Terms 
of Repartitioning 


Air travel is accepted as a defi- 
nite business aid because it 
saves time. The Mills Metal 
idea of interchangeable parti- 
tions was accepted because it 
forever removes the bugaboo of 
repartitioning. 

Made in standard inter- 
changeable sections, any kind 
of office or departmental lay- 
out is possible and easily, 
quickly, without fuss, bother 
or inconvenience the same sec- 
tions can be re-arranged as 
desired. That’s repartitioning 
in 1929. 

Pioneers in the business we 
have made the Mills Metal New 


Executive Office Partition an 
epochal partition development. 
Insulated panels for sound 
deadening. Partition base ad- 
heres tightly to the floors so 
that there is no possibility of 
dirt, dust, air or sound coming 
through underneath partition 
base. 

Point by point you can com- 
pare this Mills Metal New Ex- 
ecutive Office Partition with 
any other partition and each 
and every comparison all the 
more emphasizes the fact that 
never was so much offered in a 
partition of any kind. 

Write for Descriptive Literature 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


A Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose 


900 WAYSIDE ROAD 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MILLN<> META 


INTERCHANGEABLE 


When writiy 


PARTITIONS 
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ment and ran a first-class bargain gale 
to clean out the out-of-style merchap. 
dise. Now he buys from 15 sources in- 
stead of 50 as formerly. He buys what 
he needs as he needs it. He discount: 
his bills, he has more cash on hand than 
he ever had, and is a hard-hitting, gy. 
cessful merchant where only yesterday 
he was on the verge of being a beaten 
man. Inside of 60 days these few change 
had done wonders for his business, WV 
back him up regularly with advertising 
plans, selling helps and specials. He use 
them as he does those of other }i< 
wholesalers with whom he deals. He i: 
a happy man, glad to be alive. 

In a town about 25 miles away, | 
found another somewhat similar cas: 
Here the merchant had accumulated 
about $3,500 worth of a nationally ac- 
vertised line of knit underwear. He was 
actually crowded up with conflicting 
merchandise, from attempting to buy 
direct from manufacturers and from too 
many sources. 

Cases without number could be cited 
but would add nothing to the under- 
lying truth. Chain stores have really 
created a great chance for whosesalers 
to get out and prove their worth. The) 
stand, figuratively, on a high hill and 
are in a position to see which way the 
wind is blowing down in the valle) 
below. The individual retailers cannot 
see so well. The chain stores are raising 
a wind in some sections, but wholesalers 
are perfectly capable of setting up coun- 
ter currents which are good trade winds 
in their way, too. 

The ones to bless them finally wil! be 
the very manufacturers who are now 
making the wholesalers positions mort 
difficult, by entering into competition 
with them on their own products, while 
depending upon the wholesaler for th 
distribution of the major portion 0! 
their production. 





The Modern Touch 


HE brick and tile manufacturing 

industry may be as old as Egypt. 

but the modern note penetrates 
even that ancient business. 

Not so long ago heavy wheelbarrows 
that rattled along on steel-shod tires 
between kiln and box car were the rule. 
But now the wear and tear on both the 
barrows and their chauffeurs have been 
lessened and noise, from this source at 
least, practically eliminated at one ©! 
the thriving brick plants at Brazil, 
Indiana. At this plant the bricks travel 
along in plutocratic fashion on barrows 
equipped with solid rubber tires anc 
roller bearings.—P. H. H. 
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from Floor— ain 



































Any Type of 
Building 








FroR best results a heating system must fit a building—must be engineered into it. Wing Feather- 
weight Unit Heaters are designed expressly for this purpose. They permit the greatest possible 


range of adaptability. 


1 A variety of standard discharges are used, specially designed 

to distribute the warmed air from any height and over 
any shaped area. With the proper discharge Wing Units can 
be installed as high as 45’ from the floor and can be adapted 
with equal efficiency to lew ceilinged rooms. 


= Thorough diffusion of the warm air currents by these 
discharges is insured by the use of the highly efficient 


Wing Scruplex propeller-type fan to supply large volumes of 

heated air at high enough velocity for it to penetrate and 

spread through the cooler air beneath. 

3 Wing Units are located directly over the area to be heated 
and direct their currents downward in all directions. 

4. They are light enough to be installed just where they will 
be most effective. 


When you use Wing Units you simplify your installation problems and insure the best results with a 


minimum number of heaters. 


For a detailed description of Wing Featherweight Unit Heaters with illustrations and diagrams of their 


various installations, write for our new catalog. 


Dept. 9. 


L. J. WING MFG. CO. . . . 55 Seventh Avenue .. . New York City, N. Y. 








T HEAT 








ther writing to L. J. Wrxe Mre. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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Photo Courtesy National Lamp Works 


f I SHE spectacular emphasizes the common. The illumination 
of night base ball is spectacular in application, but it uses 
a common lighting principle—the directing of light down 
over a definite area. 


Modern heating utilizes this lighting principle. Industry 
has found that maximum comfort and economy, and mini- 
mum installation, maintenance and operating costs are 
the certain results of properly directed heat. 


Modine Unit Heaters direct the heat down over a 
definite area. They secure maximum utilization of 
heating effect in the working zone. 


To use Modines is to“heat as you light”. There’s 
no other method that secures the comfort or 
the economy that is yours if you use Modines. 


Write for complete information — today. 


‘ MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
1710 Racine St. ( Heating Division) Racine, Wis. 
Branch offices in all large cities 


London Offices: S. G. LEACH & CO., LTD. 
26-30 Artillery Lane 


Modine Unit — replaces over 
Heater Model 2 ene of pipe 
* 701 — 130 Ibs. coil radiation. 








Unit HEATE R Big 


FOR STEAM, VAPOR, VACUUM, HOT WATER HEATING SYSTEMS 


When writing to Movine Manvuracrunina Co, please mention Nation’s Business 











| Mergers and Costs 


T HAS been clear enough that as busi- 
ness units become larger through 

mergers or consolidations, the prob- 
lems of management increase to a cor. 
responding scale. But the popular belie 
that net economies invariably result, 
from large-scale management is not 
borne out by the investigations of Dr. 
Willard L. Thorp of the Bureau of 
Economic Research. In an address to 
the members of the American Manage- 
ment Association, Dr. Thorp said, 
“records indicate that, as often as not, 
the larger concern operates at higher 
unit cost than the small one.” 

A similar conclusion is reached inde- 
pendently by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, which finds that “a 
popular impression as to the financial 
success of consolidations generally is 
proved illusory in that the study of the 
business history of a large number of 
consolidations over a period of from 
ten to twenty-three years prior to the 
war showed that, by and large, these 
mergers did not prove exceptionally 
profitable. Their combined record was 
found not to differ much from that of 
independent business concerns, in that, 
while many made high profits, many 
failed absolutely and the majority failed 
of conspicuous success, indicating that 


| consolidation in itself is no substitute 


for efficient management.’’ 


Marketing often a motive 


DR. THORP is convinced that mergers 
have arisen in many cases out of mar- 
keting requirements rather than from 
the necessity of lower production costs. 
“The demand for products of national 
advertisers,”” Dr. Thorp said, “has led 
small companies to combine that they 
may display their wares. Furthermore, 
the difficulty which the law places in 
the way of companies which endeavor 
to agree upon prices, or output or mar- 
kets, may be overcome if the several 
companies combine into one.” 

The statistics of the combination 
movement for the years 1919 to the 
present, ‘Dr. Thorp said, point to two 
conclusions: “In the first place, there 1s 
a pronounced upward trend—the move- 
ment is proceeding at an accelerating 
pace. In the second place, there is 4 
surprisingly close parallelism between 
these mergers and business conditions. 
The consolidation movement appears to 
be most active in periods of prosperity 
and high money rates, and to show 


marked decline during depression.” 
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.. an the World’s 
Largest Building 


At the Nation’s crossroads, 
under the vast roof of The 
Merchandise Mart at Chi- 
cago, manufacturers, distrib- 
utors and importers will par- 
ticipate in the larger econ- 
omies of grouped, lower- 
cost selling. The New Force 
—concentration in wholesale 
selling — has brought them 
\ to reserve sales and display 
‘|. space in the Colossus of 
Marketplaces. They know the 
value of a prominent front 
presented tothe multitudesof 
merchant buyers who will 
come often to this great cen- 
tral market! They realize 
the desirability of standing 
side to side with their com- 
petitors in industry. They’re 
coming fast to capitalize the 
new economic advantages! 
Time flies; floor plans are 
available to prospective 
space users. Occupancy on 
or before May Ist, 1930. 
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When writing to THe MercHanpise Marr vlease mention Nation’s Business 
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CREAM TANK ROOM—ICE CREAM PLANT OF ABBOTTS DAIRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 


The raw product—pure cream—is richly white. 
The finished product—ice cream—is enticingly 
white. The plants in which it is prepared are 
painted immaculately white. ‘*Pure food from 
clean plants’” summarizes the theory and prac- 
tice of Abbotts Dairies, Inc. 

White interior paints (such as those used in 
Abbotts Ice Cream Plant) containing the zinc 
pigments—Zinec Oxide and Lithopone—are very 
white, very clean, and very easy to keep clean. 
They are highly light reflectant; they are also 
very durable. They are made by all manufac- 


rae 
The 





turers of quality paints. They are the dominant 
interior paints in the food industry and many 
other industries. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company’s zine pigments 
—Zine Oxide and ‘‘Albalith’? Lithopone—are 
widely used in these paints. We believe we have 
detailed information on these pigments and the 
paints that contain them, which will be of value 
to you in your plant painting problems. 


For this information write to The New Jersey 
Zinc Company, 160 Front Street, New York City. 


Zinc 








New Jersey Zine Co’s. Zine Oxide and ‘*‘Albalith’’ Lithopone 


ZINC PIGMENTS IN PAINTS 


When writing to Tusa New Jersey Zinc Co. please mention Nation’s Business 











How the Nation Calls the Roll 


By WILLIAM M. STEWART 


Director of the Bureau of Census, United States Department of Commerce 


BOUT 3,000 years 
ago King David 
set out to count 
the people of Is- 
rael and Judah. 

fhe task took nine months 
and 20 days and the returns 
showed 1,300,000 “‘valiant 
men that drew the sword.” 

Next year the United 
States will take its fourteenth 
decennial census and the 
Census Bureau will be re- 
quired in one month to enu- 
merate approximately 12(,- 
000,000 people in addition 
to obtaining rather exten- ° 
sive information on some 
6,250,000 farms, 14,000 
mines and quarries and more 
than 100,000 irrigation and 
drainage projects. 

This is a gigantic under- 
taking. Thousands upon 
thousands of field workers 
will be active in every nook 
and corner of this vast coun- 
try. The information they 
collect will converge upon 
the Census Bureau in Washington in an 
avalanche of data on educational, social 
and ece nomic conditions, including dis- 
‘bution and unemployment. 
| lhe individual and personal sheets 
hlled out by the enumerators will be 
‘uperseded by impersonal manilla cards 
nole-punched and packed with infor- 
mation regarding every person, man, 
voman and child in the United States— 
“verything except the name. That alone 
‘s unimportant for the statistics of the 

Census Bureau. 

“ae will be put into machines 

: lt Sort, count and tabulate them 

eo than the eye can follow. 

, rhe arene will learn what 
w about the people who 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


I believe this country’s advancement is due 
to knowledge of population and resources” 


compose the population of this country. 

At the beginning of our own national 
existence, a census was taken equal in 
magnitude to that which King David 
took. The task was assigned to United 
States marshals. They were allowed 13 
months for the enumeration. The results 
showed a total population of slightly 
less than 4,000,000. 


How the census started 


THE CENSUS was established as a 
decennial event by the Constitution and 
it is the only current statistical inquiry 
resting on such fundamental _ legal 
authority. Prior to 1790 little had been 
done in any modern country toward 


establishing a regular peri- 
odic count of population. 

Since then the nations of 
the world have been develop- 
ing methods and machinery 
making possible a speedy 
count of the people and the 
accumulation of other im- 
portant data. The method 
used by this country is as 
painless as possible to the 
individual. Only questions 
absolutely necessary for a 
check up on various condi- 
tions are asked and no one 
is obliged to curtail his or 
her activities while the cen- 
sus is being taken. 

There will be no scenes as 
were witnessed in Turkey 
when that country took its 
first census in October,1927. 
The Turks imprisoned the 
entire population in their 
houses the day of the cen- 
sus. No one was permitted 
on the streets. No street cars 
nor trains were run. All busi- 
ness was suspended. Armed 
guards were on patrol to arrest anyone 
found at large. In Constantinople, it 
was not until the completion of the cen- 
sus at 10:15 p. m. that signal gunssound- 
ed the end of the counting and people 
emerged from their homes. 

Our estimates show the population of 
the United States increasing at the rate 
of approximately 1,400,000 persons a 
year, or approximately one person every 
23 seconds. This increase is the annual 
excess of births over deaths, and the 
excess of immigration over emigration. 
By 1930 the population will be more 
than 30 times as great as it was in 1790 
and nearly twice what it was in 1890— 
only 40 years ago. 

No other nation in history has had 
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WHY 


Tolerate 


Rust) 


NDERIZED fenders, 

hoods, gas tanks, 
trunks, refrigerators and 
metal furniture hold the 
enamel and therefore 
cannot rust. 


Not only does Bonderizing 
give this added quality— 
but it actually reduces 
the cost of the final finish. 


Then why tolerate rust? 


Bonderite is a chemical primer, 
quick in application, efficient 
and low in cost. It is a Parker 
Product for use only under 
paint, enamel or lacquer—it is 
not a substitute for Parker- 
izing. ia 

Paints are intended to beautify 
and protect—Bonderite primer 
gives permanency to these 
outer coatings. 


Any manufacturer can 
equip to apply Bonderite 
by installing a processing 
tank of proper size to 
handle his production. It 
may be used by the large 
or small producer with 
equally good results and 
comparative economy. 


PARKER RUST-PROOF 
COMPANY 
2179 Milwaukee Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Send for Paes of of *‘Bonder- 


ite and ” and get the 
complete story 



















When writing please mention Nation’s Business 








such a rapid increase in population. 
Furthermore, in no other nation has the 
increase in population been accompa- 
nied by such an improvement in the 
comfort and well-being of the people. 

As a statistician, I believe that this 
advancement has been due in no small 
degree to the definite knowledge we have 
of our population, our resources, our fa- 
cilities for transportation, and cur popu- 
lation as expressed in current statistics. 
It is the duty of the Bureau of Census 
to compile and publish much of this 
information so that every individual and 
every industrial and commercial enter- 
prise, big or little, may have and use it. 

In 1790 the 4,000,000 people of the 
United States occupied a territory of 
868,000 square miles or 4.5 persons for 
each square mile. The present area of 
the continental United States is 2,974,- 
000 square miles and the average popu- 
lation per square mile in 1930 will be 
moze than 40 or nearly 10 times the 
early average. 

At the time of the first census only 
six Cities in the United States had more 
than 8,000 inhabitants. The population 
of these cities formed a little more than 
three per cent of the total population of 
the country. In 1920 there were 924 
such cities and their population was 
nearly 44 per cent of the total. 

Including the population of smaller 
cities down to those with 2,500 inhabi- 
tants, the urban population of the United 
States in 1920 formed a little more than 
half of the total and the rural a little 
less than half, while the farm popula- 
tion taken alone formed less than 30 
per cent. 


Will we go rural again? 


IT appears, therefore, that we are be- 
coming more and more a nation of cities. 
But certain strong factors are operating 
against this tendency. One of the most 
potent of these is the automobile. You 
may be obliged to work in a city, but if 
you own a Car you can readily live out 
in the more spacious regions of holly- 
hocks, roses and vegetable gardens. 
There are some who phophesy that by 
reason or this growth of suburban resi- 
dential areas, the 1930 census will not 
show the usual increase in the propor- 
tion of urban population. 

In its first census the United States 
took only the name of the head of the 
family and the number of persons in the 


| family, distributed into four or five 


groups or classes. The family of John 
Hancock, for example, was reported as 
comprising two white males more than 
16 years of age, three white females and 
seven other free persons not white, who 
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were presumably his negro servants 

Beginning with the census of 1850 th. 
name of each individual in the family 
was recorded. Thus we find that the 
family of Abraham Lincoln, enumerated 
at Springfield, Ill., in 1860, included Mr 
Lincoln; his wife, Mary; his three sons 
Robert T., Willie W. and Thomas: , 
servant, and a boy 14 named Philiy 
Dinkell. . 

In that census each individual was 
asked to give the value of his personal 
and real property. Lincoln returned $12. 
000 for his personal property and $5,000 
for his real estate. 


President Buchanan’s family 


THE same census noted President 
James Buchanan returning a schedule 
in the District of Columbia. His house. 
hold included himself, his niece, Harriet 
Lane, a secretary, and 11 employes and 
servants, all of whom were foreign born 
except one. 

All of the original census records, ex- 
cept those lost or destroyed by accident, 
are on file at the Census Bureau, start- 
ing. with 1790. 

These records are consulted annually 
by thousands of persons seeking infor- 
mation to be used for genealogical pur- 
poses, to settle estates, to establish ages 
and for other purposes. 

When the system of individual enu- 
meration was adopted in 1850, a num- 
ber of new classifications were added, 
including illiteracy, school attendance, 
occupation, the exact age of each per- 
son, and his place of birth. In 1870 a 
question of the nativity of the parents 
of each person was added so that from 
then on the census reports show sera- 
rately not only those persons who are 
foreign born, but also those who are of 
foreign parentage. 

In later censuses, the foreign born 
have been classified not only by country 
of birth but also according to year of 
immigration to the United States, 
whether naturalized or alien and wheth- 
er or not they speak English. 

The numerous classifications and cor- 
relations required in a modern census 
would be simply out of the question 
without the use of tabulation machin- 
ery. In fact, I believe that the differences 
in the method of handling the tabula- 
tion of a census that have come with the 
introduction and development of ma- 
chine processes are quite as great a 
those in any of our large industries. 

The clerk laboriously counting items 
on the schedules and adding columns 0! 
figures may be compared with the old- 
time shoe-maker, turning out completed 
shoes at the rate of three pairs a week. 
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The International line includes the 
Special Delivery for loads up to % - 
ton; the 1-ton Six-Speed Special; 
4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks 
of 14, 1%4 and 2-ton sizes; Heavy- 
Duty Trucks ranging from 2%4- 
'on to 5-ton sizes; Motor Coaches; 
and McCormick- Deering Indus- 
trial Tractors. Sold and Serviced 
by 172 Company-owned Branches 
in the United States and Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL ™ 


“WY 


” 


“aa 
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= 
A typical group of mechanics at one 
of the International branches. This 
is just a handful of the many hun- 
dreds onthe job all over the country. 





You can bank on this 


Count on this fact as an absolutely 
sure thing for any International 
Truck you will ever own — sure 
service goes with it. 

In the 172 Company-owned 
branches maintained by Interna- 
tional Harvester all over the coun- 
try is an army of men who know 
their Internationals as well as the 
factory that makes them. All these 
mechanics render factory-stand- 
ard service on factory-standard 
methods. 

Furthermore, there’s a large stock 


ot factory-standard parts always on 
hand in every one of these branches, 
ready for any emergency that may 
ever occur at any time. 

And there’s every machine and 
facility in all these shops to do your 
work in the shortest time and with 
the greatest economy. No guessing, 
no tinkering. 

We'd like you to visit any Inter- 
national Branch and look it over, 
and know the good service we 
will give your truck to make sure 
it will give good service to you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 


OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





(INCORPORATED:) 
When buying an International Truck please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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When writing to Roya. Tyeewrrrer Company please mention Nation’s Business 


ROYAL PERFORMANCE 


By every known standard . . . Speed, Ease 
of Operation, Accuracy, Endurance, Cost 
...the Easy-Writing Royal Typewriter 
is the finest, most practical writing ma- 
chine that can be built. €@A product of 
more than twenty-five years of patient, 
specialized research and development, 
the Easy-Writing Royal fulfills the most 
exacting requirements of any office. 
@ This is why operators find, in the Easy- 
Writing Royal, unlimited speed com. 
bined with permanent alignment, abso- 
lute smoothness and ease of operation... 
why they experience less fatigue at the 
end of the day ... and why the annoy- 
ance of frequent adjustments is avoided. 
@ Learn the full meaning of finer, faster 
typing. In your own office with your own 


operators... Compare the Work! 


Price, $102.50 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


TRADE MARK 


TYPEWRITERS 












while the present-day Organization. 
equipped with the various kinds of tab. 
ulating and computing machines, ma, 
be compared with the modern shoe fac. 
tory, turning out 25 or 30 pairs of shoes 
per week for each employe. 

The first task in tabulating the popu- 
lation census is to transfer the informa. 
tion reported for each person to 4 


| punched card on which the position oj 


the holes indicates the characteristics 
reported. The 120,000,000 cards required 


| for this purpose, stacked on racks seven 
| feet high, will occupy more than a quar- 
| ter of an acre of floor space. 


After the cards are punched they are 
taken to the electric assorting machines 
and sorted by sex, color and nativity. 
Then they are run through the tabu- 
lating machines, which count numerous 
other items, such as age, place of birth, 
illiteracy or occupation. These machines 
will count 60 items or combinations at 
the same time and print the totals. 


Shows towns of all sizes 


THE census must show the population 
of every political subdivision in the Unit- 
ed States. Consider what that means! 
There are in the country about 3,100 
counties; there are about 17,000 incor- 
porated cities, boroughs and villages, 
ranging in size from the village of Der- 
ing Harbor, N. Y., which at the last 
census boasted three inhabitants, to the 
great metropolis of New York, which 
has a population of more than 6,000,000. 

There also are about 45,000 townships 
or similar political units. At the coming 
census we must ascertain the population 
of each of these political subdivisions— 
70,000 or more— and before we can do 
that we must have maps showing the lo- 
cation and boundaries of all these areas. 

Before we can take the census, the en- 
tire area of the United States must be 
laid off into enumeration districts, each 
large enough but not too large to be can- 
vassed by a single enumerator. There will 
be about 100,000 districts in all. In the 
cities these districts will include about 
1,800 persons. In the rural areas, where 
the enumerator must cover more terr!- 
tory, the population will be smaller; but 
the rural enumerator has to get data for 
the farms as well as the people. 

This army of 100,000 enumerators 
must be selected, instructed, sworn into 
office and be ready to work on the cen- 
sus day. The oath of office requires each 
one to make a correct enumeration and 
to preserve the secrecy of the informa- 
tion he obtains. The law imposes severe 
penalties for violating this oath. No one 
need have any hesitancy in answering 
the enumerator’s questions frankly. 
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FEET THAT NEED 
NEVER RETURN— 


With the retreating footsteps of the man who 
installs it, plumbers vanish from the life of 
Reading 5-Point Pipe: The feet of repair 
men need never return—as long as the build- 
ing lasts! 


Think what this means in yearly pipe savings 
—in freedom from repair bills and from pos- 
sible property damage through pipe Failure. 
Then you will know the great advantage of 
using Genuine Puddled Wrought Jron, the 
pipe material that gives proved reliability and 
economy at a'truly moderate first cost. All 
Reading 5-Point Pipe is time-tested puddled 
wrought iron, Insist on getting the genuine. 


READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 
Atlanta - Baltimore - Cleveland - NewYork - Philadelphia 


Boston + Cincinnati - St.Louis - Chicago ~- New Orleans 
Buffalo * Houston - Tulsa - Seattle - Sanfrancisco 
Detroit + Pittsburgh + Ft.Worth + Los Angeles - Kansas City 








@\ GENUINE PUDDLED 
WROUCHT 


\ Sector RR ROR 
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save space 


Esleeck Thin Paper records 
save valuable filing space— 
they last longer—easy to 
handle. 


“ Fsave postage 


































E> 


a: SZ Air mail—foreign and 
ell _ branch office — standard 
> r for lightweight mailings. 


mand use color 


Color keeps track of things 
—Esleeck Thin Papers in 
a variety of colors—easy to 
print. 


ESLEECK 
thin papers 


FOR CORRESPONDENCE COPIES—RECORDS 
THIN LETTERHEADS—FACTORY FORMS 
LIGHT WEIGHT MAILINGS—DIAGRAMS 


Esleeck Manufacturing Co. 















Turners Falls, Massachusetts 
MES tae RS 2 RRR 
Make Your’ Files an Accurate 
Untangling 
the 
Government 







hs, Bat Aa Prone Bide 
Folders (embodying the well-known 
kk j Acco Fastener) eliminate this risk. 


William Hard’s five arti- 
cles on government re- 
organization have been 
printed in one booklet for 
Nation’s Business readers 













_ and create up-to- -date reference 
| books of your" business ae se 


m3 Send Jor samp, ring dae ame 
Mig, 2 ¢ 
é aes 
_— Y AMERICAN IFO, Leg Gen x 


ACCO FOLDERS : 


Round Papers are Sefe Papers” 






Price ten cents 


N . ' B . 
ation s Business 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Food Combines and 


the H. C. 4 


OMMONPLACE as mergers haye 

become, the $500,000,000 food 

products consolidation, Standard 
Brands, Inc., engineered by the Morgan 
firm, was front-page news throughout 
the country. 

Apart from the backwash of editoria) 
comment, the conclusion attributed to 
Senator Walsh of Montana seems to 
reflect the most lively popular interest, 
for it touches a vital concern of the 
consumer. 

“That such mergers signify a further 
addition to the cost of living,” the 
Senator is reported to have said. 

scarcely admits of doubt.” 

But is judgment so easy and its pro- 
nouncement so final?.The results of the 
National Industrial Conference Board’s 
recent study of- consolidations invites 
conclusion in another direction. For the 
60 lines of manufacturing considered by 
the Board, the general upward trend 
of prices from 1900 to 1925, inclusive, 
was much less pronounced in the 26 


| lines that were dominated by mergers 
| —28.8 per cent as compared with a rise 
| of 110.6 per cent in the same period for 
| the 21 lines of manufacturing that were 


not so affected. 

In the other 13 lines, in which con- 
solidations of limited scope were made, 
prices in the last quarter century rose, on 
the average, 70.7 per cent. 


A minimum price advance 


ON REDUCING prices to dollars of 
equal purchasing power ona 1913 base, 
the disparity in price advance for the 
three groups is not sostriking, the Board 
concedes, yet in the group where consoli- 
dations were the rule, the price advance 
was approximately only one-half of the 
increase shown for the industries oper- 
ating independently. 

It is the Board’s conclusion that “the 
stabilizing influence of consolidations 
upon prices is definitely established,” 
but this action was found to be more 
marked in the effect upon short time 
or seasonal fluctuations. But the indi- 
cations are, the Board adds, that if the 
assembly of data had been continued 
through the period since 1925, so that 
account could have been taken of the 
exceptional price stability during recent 
years, a similar effect of consolidations 
upon. year-to-year fluctuations would 
have been statistically demonstrable. 
—R.C. W. 
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1 Buildings for a Business Lifetime 
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HE \aw of diminishing return gets an 
early start when you spend extrava- 
gantly for industrial buildings. . Per- 

manent, inflexible piles of masonry that impose 
burdensome and handicapping overhead on 
the manufactured products are no longer good 
business. 

Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Buildings 
are good buildings-both permanent and porta- 
ble - thoroughly standardized and simplified - 
up in 30 to 40 days from receipt of order - last 
20-30-40 years or longer with very little 
maintenance. Easily heated and ventilated, 
weatherproof, snug, comfortable and well light- 
ed. They serve industry for machine shops, 
textile mills or for any other single story pur- 
pose. Proved in service by America’s leading 
industries who are recurrent buyers. Let us 
send you complete data and proposal to meet 
your requirements in one or more of these 
copper-alloyed Steel Buildings. Address our 
nearest District Office. 


Blaw-Knox Company 
682 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Buffalo New York Philadelphia Baltimore Boston 

Birmingham Chicago Detroit Cleveland San Francisco 


EXPORT DIVISION 
Milliken Bros. Blaw Knox Corp., Canadian Pacific Bldg., New York 








When writing to Buaw-Knox Company please mention Nation's Business 
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Finaneing 
Household Equipment ° 


When offered the convenience of time payments the American 
public has shown it will respond to each new type of equip- 
ment which saves labor or adds to the enjoyment of the home. ¥ 


Through credit selling has come quantity production, with pro- 
gressively lower prices and ever-widening markets. ' 


C. I. T.’s part for twenty years has been to provide the financing T 
service which the merchant needs if he is to give terms which are 
equally fair to the purchaser and himself. There are C. I. T. Plans 
for financing sales of every suitable kind of household equipment. ; 
They are favored by leading manufacturers and distributors the 
country over for their low rates, simplicity of handling, and the 
dependability of the C. I. T. service organization. UL , 


* * * 


Financing also the sale of automobiles, aircraft, machinery, com- 
mercial and industrial equipment, and many other products. 


Subsidiary and Affiliated Operating Companies with Head Offices in 
New York + Chicago + San Francisco + Toronto + London « Berlin 
Paris + Brussels - Copenhagen + Havana + San Juan, P. R. + Buenos 
Aires - Sao Paulo + Sydney, Australia + Offices in more than 130 cities. 





(OMMERCIAL ]nvestmenr JRust 
CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: One Park Avenue, New York 





.s 


When writing to Commercita INvestMENT Trust Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 













FAVORED sport along the 

lane where money grows is 

to speculate as to when the 

ultimate peak of security 

prices will be reached at the 
Stock Exchange. 

For four years, various economists, 
venuine and pseudo, have solemnly 
warned that stock prices were inflated 
and had to come down. But apparently 
stock prices have boldly ignored such 
commands, and have behaved according 
to their own laws. Since 1922, the net 
trend of average stock prices has been 
spectacularly upward, and commenta- 
tors, impressed with the analogy of the 
world of physics, have been obsessed 
with the notion that what goes up must 
come down. 

Such reasoning, however, is delusive. 

It ignores the natural law of growth. 
There is no necessity for men to shrink 
again to the size of children or 
for giant trees to revert to 
acorns—at least during reason- 
ably short periods of time. *‘UI- 
timately” is far off, and per- 
haps the complicated economic 
institutions of today will, gen- 
erations hence, be succeeded 
by a simpler set of tools for 
doing the day’s work. But 
from a practical business stand- 
point, the observer need not 
look ahead much further than 
five to 25 years. 
_ Outstanding corporations in 
lavored, growing industries 
tend each year to set new high 
records, and it is not entirely 
unreasonable for security buy- 
ers to discount such a progres- 
sion ol steady advances in earn- 
ing power. On occasion, this 
discounting process becomes 
lrenzied and unduly exagger- 
ated but ordinarily the stock 
market itself corrects its own 
blunders, 

The readjustment. is glibly 
termed a healthy reaction but 
the amateurs who suffer most 
fom such recurrent setbacks 





f 


are not inclined to praise the 
financial machinery for its au- 


tomatic capacity for restoring 
an equilibrium, 


Nothing could be more misleading to 
the lay speculator or investor than to 
observe a line charting the price move- 
ment of stocks as reported in the ordi- 
nary indexes for the last seven years. 
The chart itself unless supported by 
voluminous footnotes, would give a fun- 
damentally wrong impression because 
statisticians, boiling down their data, 
eliminate many of the day to day fluc- 
tuations which fray the nerves of the 
actual operators in the Street. 

To the overextended trader, it makes 
little difference whether drastic setbacks 
are major or only intermediate in char- 
acter, for the margin clerk takes no cog- 
nizance of such academic subtleties. 

The ticker itself perpetually reflects 
the prevailing market psychology, and 
every average trader is likely to feel im- 
pelled to sell out during nerve wracking 
reactions and to buy during highly emo- 





FERNAND DE GUELDRE, CHICAGO 


A NOTEWORTHY banking achieve- 
ment is that of S. W. Straus, who, in a 
little more than a year, has opened two 
national banks bearing his name. One is in 
New York, the other in Chicago. Unique 
in this development is the fact that the 


investment side was developed first 





What the World of Finance Talks Of 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


tional rallies. Such human frailties create 
opportunities for the analytical inves- 
tors, acting either for themselves or 
wealthy clients or institutions. Such 
canny operators make it a policy to keep 
a reserve of buying power to enable 
them to step in when the crowds are 
selling. 

To do this, they must have the inde- 
pendence of mind to sell out stocks when 
public clamor is bidding them far above 
their intrinsic worth. 

There are mechanical aids to such 
efforts at self-control. It is possible for 
operators to place ‘“‘good until cancelled”’ 
selling orders at prices far above pre- 
vailing levels. And conversely, it is feas- 
ible to give g. t. c. buying orders at 
prices below prevailing levels. 

Such buying orders are frequently ex- 
ecuted in periods of temporary fright, 
when easily moved marginal speculators 
seek to free themselves of com- 
mitments. At such moments of 
mass liquidation, the informed 
spectator reminds himself that 
some individuals or institutions 
are buying every share of stock 
that has been sold. When the 
market breaks, the headlines 
call attention to a deluge of sell- 
ing. It would be accurate to 
point out at the same time that 
there has been gluttonous buy- 
ing of stocks on a scale down. 

Since the midwinter break in 
1926 the Street has witnessed a 
seesaw market, with the net 
trend upward. However, after 
sustained rallies, there have fre- 
quently been severe intermedi- 
ate declines. Prolonged rallies 

tend to weaken the quality of 
buying, transferringstocks from 
discerning, analytical buyers, 
who purchase shares outright 
or on an extremely conserva- 
tive basis, to the hands of the 
inexpert laymen, who buy on 
tips or hunches on rather slen- 
der margins. 

The truth is that the unin- 
formed speculator buys stocks, 
irrespectiveoftheearning power 
or assets of corporations, in the 
expectation that he will be able 
to sell his holdings at a profit 
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To Stockholders of 


Close Corporations: 


Consider these questions as 


they affect your own interests 


Does each stockholder know definitely what 
will become of his interest in case of his death? 


ee @@eeeee@UmOhmUhOrhUcCOrChUCUcCOrChUCUcCOrChUCUCOrhUCUcCOrhUCUcCOrhUCUcCrhUCUCcRhUCUChOrhUCUChhUhhlUh Hh Uh H 6H 


How will the heirs of each stockholder be com- 
pensated to the full extent of his holdings? 


oe @@t@ehmUcO—mUC OC HOC HC HHT HTH HH HHH HH SF SF FF 


How will the other stockholders be enabled 
to purchase the interest of the deceased without 
taking “money out of pocket”? How do they 
know they will have the funds at that time to 
buy the interest of the deceased? 


ee? @ te @ ete @@emUhMHMDUmC]HO—LUCUC ]S—hUhrHChUMChrOCUCOrChUCUcCOrhUCUcCOrhUCUcCOrhUCUcCOrhUcCOrhUCUcCOhCUCrhUCUChhUCUc HhUhH 


How can they be assured that there will be no 
introduction of unknown, outside interests 
which may disrupt the smooth working of the 
affairs of the corporation? 


eee eoe 8086 8 068” 8 689 62 8 82 O08 8 Oe 


N immediate and definite assurance that these 
problems will never impair the profits of your 
business or cause great inconvenience or loss to your 
heirs is probably worth much to you. The Equitable, 
realizing this, has prepared a plan which will give 
you this assurance. 
Send for a copy of our booklet, “To Officers of 
Close Corporations.” 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
11 BROAD STREET 
LONDON: PARIS+: MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $550,000,000 


©E.T.C. of N.Y., 1929 








When writing to Tue Eourraste Trust Company cr New York please. mention, Nation’s Business 


to some one still more reckless. As long 
as the ticker records rising prices, oj. 
lective hopes to get out at a profit per- 
sist. But when a setback occurs. large 
groups who have been speculating jp 
prices not values, are seized with an in. 
pulse to sell out at the same time. 

When large groups are more eager ty 
sell than to buy, prices recede. Experi. 
ence has demonstrated that in times oj 
temporary public pessimism the good 
stocks recede with the bad, though usy. 
ally not at the same rate. 

The rise of investment trusts, which 
are becoming increasingly important fac- 
tors at the market place, should ulti. 
mately contribute to stabilized price 
movements, because, if they are worth 
their salt, investment trust managers 
will invest more scientifically than jn- 
dividual plungers. 

foreover, the well managed invest- 
ing institutions tend to specialize in the 
more meritorious stocks, and their cu- 
mulative influence is to decrease the 
floating supply of the premier stocks 
the blue chips of Wall Street. 

Thus far, it has been prudent to spe- 
cialize in quality stocks, but eventually 
there may besomuch competition among 
buyers that the edge will be taken off. 
Security prices reflect popularity as well 
as intrinsic merit. Thus gilt-edged bonds 
which are legal for savings banks and 
trustees, are boosted in price by the 
institutional demand. 

The individual investor who is not 
subject to legal restrictions can ordinar- 
ily get more for his investable funds by 
avoiding competition with savings banks 
and selecting instead high grade non- 


legal issues. 


¢ 


SINCE 1927 the stock market has be- 
come increasingly selective. The big push 
has been in shares of preeminent com- 
panies in industries showing a forward 
trend. Leadership itself fiuctuates with 
changing public investment tastes. Last 
year motor stocks were in the vanguard 
and railroad shares were unwanted. In 
recent weeks, the opposite has been the 
case. Ever since Herbert Hoover’s elec- 
tion dissipated the political threat of 
public ownership of public utilities, the 
Street has shown a marked tendency to 
revalue upward shares of power, light 
and allied companies. The O'Fallon de- 
cision which tended to strengthen the 
property rights of railroad owners, gen- 
erated further enthusiasm for utility 
shares. By analogy traders held that the 
O’Fallon decision strengthened the effect 
of similar public utility decisions, such 
as those in the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone and the Indianapolis Water Com- 
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The strategic position of the small town in American 
industrial development is fully discussed in the book- 
let, “America’s New Frontier,” which the Middle 


West Utilities Company (72 West 


Adams Street, 


Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 


























When writing to 








How Bre Is a Town? 





|? set KING towns and cities by their human population 
is not the best way to compare them. When manual 
toil created most wealth, the man power of a community 
determined how much it could produce. But in an age of 
electrical power, usable anywhere any time, available man 
power no longer sets limits upon the wealth and buying 
power of a town or village. The notion that the choicest 
markets are to be found in dense swarms of humanity comes 
from mental habits inherited from the older day. 

The Middle West Utilities System provides electric 
power to four thousand small and medium-sized communi- 
ties with a population of 6,000,000. A population of that 
size has about 2,400,000 people gainfully employed. The 
power distributed to these communities is equivalent to the 
working capacity of over 11,000,000 able-bodied men work- 
ing eight hours a day the year round. No mere “counting of 
noses” can measure the productive capacity of these towns. 

Electric power used in the small communities goes directly 
into net gains of productive ability and better living. The 
power used in great cities is largely absorbed in moving 
people to and from their jobs. The larger the city the more 
power must be diverted to traction, elevators and other 
means. of combating the handicaps of congestion. In one 
great city a 15 per cent gain in population caused a 50 per 
cent increase in car-riding. 

In the smaller community no such pyramiding of power 
use is required. It follows that electric power put to work in 
a small town profits its people more than the same amount 
of electric energy in a great metropolis. Electric power brings 
to the small town a greater per-capita productive ability than 
it can possibly bring to the big city. 

All-pervading net-works of electric power systems, which 
can be tapped anywhere, have equipped the small town with 
this productive advantage. 


= v 4 v 


Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent to the 
service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achievement and respon- 
sibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric companies fur- 


nishing service to more than four thousand communities located in 29 states. 


MIppLe WeEstT UTILITIES COMPANY 


Muote West Urruitres Company please mention Nation's Business 
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CALIFORNIA 
GROWS CLOSER 
to the REST of 
the COUNTRY 





IR MAIL and air passen- 

ger service, faster train 
service, improved transit 
service through the Federal 
Reserve System, a great 
movement of population 
here from all over the At- 
lantic and Middle Western 
States—all these have made 
Southern California closer, 
more familiar and more 
important to the rest of the 
United States. 


ECURITY - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK. 
OF LOS ANGELES 


Resources over 600 million dollars 


The great regional bank of the 
southern part of California, 
with a Branch system in prin- 
cipal cities from Fresno and 
San Luis Obispo south to the 
Mexican boundary. 


24-HOUR TRANSIT service with 
speeded-up communications over 
the bank’s system. 


The logical Southern Calitornia 
Banking Connection. 


2 


SecuRITY-First NATIONAL 
CoMPANY 


cAn Investment Company, identical in 
ownership with Security-First National 
Bank. The many offices and 
branches of the Bank, through which 
Security-First National Company 
reaches the investing public, give it 
extraordinary facilities for the sale of 
high-class investment securities. 


2 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street, New York City 


pany cases. The energizing element in 
these decisions consisted primarily of 
the rule that in valuing such properties 
commissions must take into consider- 
ation reproduction costs. 
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| A FEW specific facts will show the fu- 
tility of generalizing about the stock 
market. Between May 27 and July 26, 
the average of the Standard Statistics 
Company revealed an advance of 36 
points in average stock prices. That in- 
dex gives the impression of an unquali- 
fied bull movement, yet, if a more de- 











writing please mention Nation's Business 


tailed study of price behavior is made, 
| marked irregularity is evident during 
| the weeks under consideration. 

One statistician has shown that 619 
| individual shares were traded in on the 
floor of the New York Stock Exchange 
both May 27 and July 23. Of these 
only 150 stocks advanced to new price 
peaks by the later date. Of the re- 
mainder, 178 slumped to levels lower 
than those prevailing May 27. Further- 
more, 277 stocks, though advancing, 
failed to attain new high records. About 
| 14 vacillated, getting nowhere. 

This analysis supports the view that 
the market has been highly selective in 
character. It has been perfectly feasible, 
as many dabblers have learned, to play 
the market during the periods of record- 
| breaking average prices without even 

breaking even. Unprecedentedly high 
brokerage commission charges, high in- 
terest rates on debit balances, and state 
and federal transfer taxes constitute the 
overhead cost of speculation which eats 
into nominal profits. 
In the late spring and early summer 
public utilities, rails, electrical equip- 
ment companies, steel and chemical 
shares were in especial vogue. On the 
other hand, motor, sugar, textile, leather, 
coal, and oil were inclined to drift toward 
lower levels. The lack of uniformity 
among various groups of stocks explains 
why the New York Stock Exchange 
average, which includes all listed stocks, 
fails to rise or fall as sharply as the se- 
| lective averages, which are overweight- 
ed with the quality stocks. 
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AS PRESIDENT of the Sun Life As- 
surance Company, T. B. Macauley is 
a strong advocate of the philosophy of 
holding a diversified list of common 
stocks in the strongest corporations. 
“Our Canadian law,” he pointed out, 
“wisely excludes stocks of all companies 
that do not have a long record of divi- 
dend paying and prosperity. But we go 
much farther than that. We limit our- 
selves almost entirely to corporations 
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that have attained outstanding finan- 
cial strength, with great reserves and 
resources already established, that sup- 
ply some product or service essential to 
the life of the community, and that usu- 
ally are dominant in their respective 
spheres. 

“Such corporations have their roots 
deep in the life of the nation they serve. 
and are almost part of the nation itself 
If the nation grows and prospers they 
must grow and prosper. The operati: wns 
of such corporations can hardly fail to 
expand, and their profits to increase. 
surely and steadily. This is but another 
way of saying that the stocks of such 
select and outstanding companies can 
hardly fail to be of greater intrinsic 
value five, ten or twenty years hence 
than they are today.” 


¢ 


AS A by-product, it is interesting to re- 
call that most states forbid life insur- 
ance companies to invest in common 
stocks. Only recently, New York State 
lifted the ban on investments in pre- 
ferred stocks. In the last six years, the 
doctrine of common stocks as long term 
investments has won wide acceptability 
among individual investors. 

If experience demonstrates that di- 
versified common stocks are as good as 
their advocates maintain, the Canadian 
companies will become dangerous com- 
petitors of the American companies. In- 
suranceexecutivesand lawmakersshould 
give serious thought to further modern- 
ization of the American statutes in ac- 
cordance with changing scientific stand- 
ards of investment. 


Sd 


ONE REASON for the prevailing con- 
fidence in outstanding companies is the 
fact that American business is fast be- 
coming institutionalized. Though still 
subject to free competition, commerce is 
coming more and more to be distributed 
among established business institutions. 
Existing companies assure their con- 
tinuance by investing liberally in re- 
search, which keeps them at the fore- 
front of changing methods. 
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IN THEIR dramatic tussle with Wall 
Street bulls, the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities are diverted by outside inter- 
ests. For example, during the crop mov- 
ing season, the Reserve officials who 
want to make credit dear: to discourage 
excessive absorption of funds in specu- 
lation also desire to hold interest rates 
in check in order not to penalize the 
farmer. 

Likewise, in the early fall legitimate 
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ear the News 2 


We've lost the Detroit contract’ 








THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE THAN ENTERTAIN 


Tune in the Halsey, Stuart & Co. Program every Thursday 

Evening. Hear what the Old Counsellor has to say. + This 

program is broadcast over a Coast to Coast network of 40 

stations associated with National Broadcasting Company. 
9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 8 P. M. Central Standard Time 


7 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 6 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
(Daylight Saving Time—one hour later) 





OR years the company had been making 

parts for a leading make of automobile. Then, 
one day, word came that the big plant at Detroit 
was soon to shut down. A new model was in 
preparation. 

The men in the shops began to worry. They 
knew that the contract with Detroit had supplied 
two-thirds of the company’s business. Could it 
keep going?... “The loss of the Detroit contract,” 
said the president, addressing his department 
heads that afternoon, “might have closed us down, 
had we not prepared for it.”... And he proceeded 
to outline a program of expansion and develop- 
ment in the metal specialties field which he had 
long planned and prepared for. 

The program went through. Mistakes were 
made... obstacles popped up... plans had to be 
changed. Hard work, patience, nerve, careful man- 


agement—all played essential parts. But even these 


without sufficient capital. The necessary money 
was supplied through the gradual liquidation of 
well-designed reserves of sound bonds—reserves 
totaling several hundred thousand dollars, which 


had been built up during the years of prosperity. 


To-day the company is better off than before. 
Its business is larger and better diversified. dud 
the foundations have already been laid for new and 
much larger reserves. These will be invested in 


sound bonds and built to fit the company. 


Any opportunity to discuss the question of busi- 
ness reserves and their investment with those 
responsible for the financial welfare of corpora- 


tions will be welcome. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATEDO 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


B On Mi Bt 2 ee ee 


When writing to Havsey, SrTuakt « o. please mention Nation's Busine 
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Investment Cycles 


Many investors from time to time favor almost exclusively certain 
types of investments—either senior obligations such as bonds or 
debentures, or junior securities such as preferred or common stocks. 
Regardless of changing “fashions” in the investment field, however, 
sound principles demand a high degree of diversification. 





Through our originations of all classes of investment securities, we 
can offer to our clients a completely diversified list, including 
Municipal Bonds of several states, Corporation Bonds, Joint Stock 
Land Bank Bonds, Land Trust Certificates and Preferred and 
Common Stocks. 


We shall be glad to assist you in the proper 
diversification of your investment account. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 
Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 
Louisville Colorado Springs Canton Massillon 





MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, 
| Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 
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Necessary 
to make 


Locations 


Profitable 


New customers won! ... more profits made!! 
That’s the experience of progressive merchants 
who, with a distinctive electric, impress their name 
and location upon the distant as well as the pass- 
ing throngs. 

To do that most effectively and at lowest cost, 
they choose unusual electrics—designed and built 
by Flexlume: 
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NEON tube signs, with many exclusive 
features of construction, producing the 
most brilliant red, blue or green illumi- 
nation and longest tube life. 

THE famous Flexlume raised glassletters, 
illuminated from within and giving 
greatest day and night effectiveness. 

SPECTACULAR exposed lamp electrics, 
flashing for even greater effectiveness. 

STRIKING combinations of these differ- 
ent illuminations. 


Sales and Service 
Offices in Chief Cities 
of U.S. and Can. 


Our specialists in electric sign design will 
submit a color sketch, entirely free of charge, to 
meet your needs and requirements. Refer to 
“Flexlume” in your "phone book, or write 
FLEXLUME CORPORATION, 2096 Military Road, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


a 


Factories at 
Buffalo, N.Y. and 


Toronto, Can. 





FLEXLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 
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business expansion requires some in- 
crease in the credit supply. Ordinarily, 
the crop moving and fall business ex. 
pansion require an increase of about 
$300,000,000 in Federal Reserve credit. 
Last year, Roy A. Young, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board, openly 
indicated that such additional funds 
would be forthcoming. Stock market 
bulls this year staked much on the ex- 
pectation that once more the Federal 
Reserve would regard the seasonal needs 
of agriculture and industry as the de- 
cisive factors until later in the year, 
After the turn of the year, the banking 
authorities will again be free to chastice 
the bulls if they are still unchastened. 
A due regard for the requirements of 
foreign financial centers has also limited 
the Board’s freedom. High rates in New 
York have already heaped burdens on 
London and continental centers, and the 
London money market has doubtless 
used its influence for punitive reasons. 


S 


HIGH interest rates in New York have 
drawn foreign funds to that center. Ac- 
cordingly, in recent months, New York 
has been a borrower from the rest of the 
world rather than a lender. Opportun- 
ities to make advantageous call loans 
and a disposition to buy stocks instead 
of bonds have radically cut down the 
demand for new foreign bonds, and this 
change has adversely affected the bor- 
rowing countries, notably Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary, which had 
adopted a policy of continuous foreign 
borrowing. 

Furthermore, other lending coun- 
tries—England, Holland, Sweden—have 
also experienced tighter money, and 
have been less disposed to make foreign 
loans. Switzerland and Belgium have re- 
tained relatively easy money rates, and 
are in position to spare moderate quan- 
tities of capital for foreign investment. 
France is in best position to make alien 
loans on a huge scale. 

In assessing the effect of high interest 
rates in New York—due largely to the 
peak demand for funds to finance brok- 
ers’ loans at the Stock Exchange—Ben- 
jamin M. Anderson, Jr., economist ol 
the Chase National Bank said: 

“In Europe, the result has been to 
create a definite financial strain. The 
lending countries have ceased to be 
ready lenders to the borrowing coun- 
tries and, in some cases, have with- 
drawn funds previously loaned. The bor- 
rowing countries which for several years 
had adjusted their economic life to a 
large inflow of foreign funds, have found 
themselvessuddenly pulled upshort, with 
the necessity of changing their economic 





















activities so that they can pay instead. 
of borrow. : 

“4 borrowing country 1s an importing 
country. It brings in the proceeds of 
foreign loans in the form of goods pri- 
marily, and, when it is borrowing large- 
ly, it has a surplus of imports over ex- 
ports. Domestic demand is strong in a 
horrowing country, resisting the export 
of domestic goods and attracting foreign 
goods. When a borrowing country turns 
to the position where it must pay back 
what it has borrowed, the scene shifts. 
it develops an excess of exports over 
imports. Domestic demand is weakened, 
no longer attracts foreign goods in the 
same volume and no longer resists the 
export of domestic goods so effectively. 

“When a transition of this sort comes 
gradually, it is easily accomplished and 
relatively painless. When it must be 
suddenly made, however, it is almost 
inevitable that there should be a period 
of depression during which labor and 
resources are released from producing 
goods for the domestic markets to pro- 
ducing goods for export, and during 
which prices are reduced so that the 
country may more effectively compete 
in the export trade.” 


a 


PERHAPS when the ideal city in the 
almost perfect state is created, it will 
be a tax-free community. The princi- 
pality of Monaco is now the only coun- 
try which abstains from levying imposts 
on its nationals. Instead it gets its 
revenues from the Casino at Monte 
Carlo, in which incidentally, it forbids 
its citizens to participate. 

In the United States, three small 
municipalities levy no city taxes. One 
of these is Colby, Kan. According to its 
mayor, Colby gets its revenue from 
profit on the municipally owned water 
and light plant, which also serves six 
nearby towns. 

Colby has no other sources of revenue 
except fines and a very small income 
from licenses. The city levied no taxes 
last year, and recently passed a resolu- 
on to levy none this year. It has a 
population of 1,900, is a county seat, 
and is eager to attract new population, 
especially skilled mechanics and capi- 
talists with funds to invest in land. 


o 


IN MERGERS, financial and indus- 
trial, the crucial issue is usually one of 
manpower. Wall Street has heard that 
a prime motive for the absorption of 
the National Park Bank by the Chase 
National Bank was to get Charles S. 
McCain as president. Mr. McCain came 
to New York from Little Rock, Ark., 
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To Corporation 
Executives 








Sound 


Securities 


for 


Conservative 
Investment 









When you consider public financing for 
your corporation you will naturally want 
the security offering to be made through 
an investment banking house equipped to 
handle all phases of the financing effec- 
tively. A piece of public financing well 
done means much more than the mere 
underwriting of an issue. It means thor- 
ough preliminary analysis to determine, in 
the first place, what form of security the 
conditions call for; intelligent determina- 
tion of the fair offering price; distribution 
through channels that will effect wide and 
satisfactory placement; continuing interest 
in the issue and the company long after 
the initial offering. 


A. G. Becker & Co. has been engaged 
in corporate financing on a large scale for 
more than 36 years. Our contacts with in- 
dustry are broad, and the enduring char- 
acter of our connections has made them 
close. In meeting their requirements we 
have underwritten and distributed a very 
large volume of securities — bonds, short 
term notes, preferred stocks, common 
stocks, commercial paper, etc. 


Out of this long and comprehensive ex- 
perience has developed an organization 
equipped at all points to handle corporate 
financing on a sound basis. We should be 
glad to discuss its facilities with relation to 
the needs of your own business. 


Booklet entitled “Sound CorporateFinancing,” 

which sketches the service we have rendered a 

number of well known American Corporations, 
will be sent upon request. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


54 Pine Street, New York 
100 South La Salle Street, Chicago 































































When writing to A. G. Becxer & Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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You can buy time or you can save time 
by investing this way 


A busy executive buying an 
airways ticketisreally buying 
time, for he must pay extra 
for the hours saved by these 
fleet pullmans of the air. The 
pressure of modern life gives 
rise to many ways of saving 
time — some you pay for, 
others are yours for the 
asking.On yourinvestments, 
for example, you can save 
hours merely by asking The 
National City Company to 





put you in touch with its 
world-wide investment serv- 
ice. Call our nearest branch 
office.One of our experienced 
investment advisors will be 
at the other end of the wire 
to study your needs, help 
you check over your present 
holdings, or suggest new 
purchases from our widely 
diversified lists of securities— 
all thoroughly investigated 
by our economic experts. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 








Curmanco Letter Rack 


FOR EFFICIENCY 


Saves Time, Clears Your Desk for 





Action. Handles, Sorts, 


Distributes 

the papers of your daily work It saves time and labor, 
relieving you from shuffling and reshuffling papers many 
times every day It provides a place for every paper, with 
each paper in its place. They are needed on every desk 
from Manager to Office Boy SHIPPED ON APPROVAL. 

( . ) Cap Size 15 in. wide $7.00 

( bee ) Letter Size 12 in. wide $5.00 
Check size and quantity desired. Pin ad to letter and MAIL TODAY 


CURRIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
38 N. W. Terminal Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Classifies and 


Olive Green Art Steel 
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only three years ago. He is one of a long 
string of Southerners—and incidentally 
of men from Little Rock—who have 
drifted to key executive jobs in the 
North. Mr. McCain ascribes such prog- 
ress as he has made to his capacity to 
retain good friends. : 

Mr. McCain feels that the day of 
standpattism in banking has passed. 

“Conservatism,” he told me, “‘is stil] 
important, but nowadays a_ banker 
must have an open mind. He must 
realize that conditions are rapidly chang- 
ing, and that the whole tempo of life 
has been enormously speeded up. With 
the radio, airplane, telephone and auto- 
mobile, it is now feasible to accumulate 
the experience of 1,000 years in the 
span of four score and ten. 

“In former times, a banker could 
chart out the business of the forthcom- 
ing year with a fair degree of accuracy. 
He could estimate the range of interest, 
and knew when peak agricultural and 
commercial demands would be felt. 


| Nowadays, no one knows what to expect 


tomorrow. We are dealing with unpre- 
cedented problems and conditions. 

“Yet in New York, apart from the 
security and foreign departments, the 
problems laid on my desk for decisions 
involve the same principles which arose 
in Little Rock. The chief difference was 
that you had to add ciphers to the 
amounts involved.” 


MUCH of the remarkable progress 
recently made by business has con- 
sisted of cashing in on scientific herit- 
ages from the past. The Cadillac Motor 
Car Company, in a thought provoking 
advertisement, wisely pointed out that 
we can thank certain ancients for many 
of our mechanical marvels including 
motor Cars. 

“We are inclined to think of motor 
cars, radios, phonographs, and motion 
pictures as modern inventions,” the 
company says. “And they are to a large 
degree. But they could not have been 
invented had not many fundamental 
laws in mechanics, engineering and elec- 
tricity been established long before 
these devices were thought of. 

“Motor cars are tremendously in- 
debted to the past. Consider, for ex- 
ample, just the transmission. 

“Many people, not mechanically in- 
clined, would probably say it was like 
a box of gears. So it is and gears remind 
us of something we had almost forgot- 
ten. It is generally taught when we 
study elementary physics. It is this: 

“Every machine can be reduced toa 
few simple elements, called the Six 
Mechanical Powers. The primary ones 
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Lights will be blazing tonight 














IN MANY A NEW ENGLAND TOWN 


I’ Attleboro, a factory is humming 
twenty-four hoursaday turning gold 
into watch chains for next Christmas 
trade. In Bridgeport, a production man- 
ager, telegram in hand, wonders if three 
eight-hour shifts will turn out radio 
parts in time to ‘meet a pressing order. 
In Worcester it may be grindstones, 
Portland—paper, Hartford—airplane 
motors—night shifts are working to 
meet the nation’s incessant demand for 


New England’s quality products. 


Two hundred and seventeen sep- 
arate and distinct industries operate 
here, and New ‘England’s prosperity, 
because of its amazing diversity, does 
not depend on any single one. 

Genuine opportunities exist here to- 
day for new ventures and for the expan- 
sion of enterprises already established. 
A bank which has served New Eng- 
land since 1784 will supply you with 
any facts about the territory you may 
care to know. 


“FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 








1784 * 


* 1929 








CAPITAL é? SURPLUS $50,000,000 














New England ’s Largest Financial Institution 
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viation 

is Nationally | 

| Organized 7 
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| The sudden expansion of 
i] aviation into nationwide 
organizations, such as the 
Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion, covering every 
phase of the industry 
under centralized control 
is not mere chance. Such 
an organization, repre- 
senting securities of more 
than $220,000,000 
market value, is the in- 
telligent response to 
a new economic need. 


| Aviation can not be com- 
pared to automobiling. It 
demands, for success and 
safety the highest uni- 
form standards of pilot 
training, servicing facil- 
ities throughout the coun- 
try, and airports keyed 
to the highest service 
efficiency day and night. 
Today, one does not buy 
an airplane—but a na- 
tional organization which 
makes the individual 
plane a sound modern 
| utility. 






















| JAmeS C. WILLSON 


& COMPANY 


39 Broadway New York | 
Louisville, Ky. 


| 
| 
association with the corpo- 







Through close 

rate financing of Curtiss-Wright and Asso- 
ciated Companies, we are in a position to 
answer inquiries concerni this largest 
aggregate of invested capital in aviation. 
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Shares in the South 


Incorporated 





COMMON STOCK 


Write for details of this Invest- 
ment Trust which diversifies its 
funds among the securities of in- 
stitutions and corporations sharing 
in the South’s industrial growth. 









Caldwell & Company 


Investment Bankers 












400 Union Street Nashville, Tenn. 








are the lever, the inclined plane and 
the pulley. The others, derived from 
these, are the wheel and axle (derived 
from the lever) the wedge and the 
screw (both derived from the inclined 
plane.) 

“We are indebted to Archimedes, 
Galileo, Leonardi Da Vinci, Stevinus, 
| Newton, and other celebrated mathe- 
| maticians and scientists of the past for 

formulating the principles of the Six 

| Mechanical Powers and developing their 
application so that we can use them 
today in ways the ancients never 
dreamed of.” 

Neither these older pure scientists 
nor their heirs and assigns are collecting 
financial royalties, so it is fitting that a 
business concern should make the ges- 
ture of paying a deserved tribute. 








| SJ 
| FRANK L. SWEETSER, business 
| doctor and expert in management, said 
that the modern executive is getting 
rid of two fallacious ideas. One was that 
you should never tell your competitor 
anything. 
| The modern business man has dis- 
| covered that his competitor finds out 
| most things through grapevine methods 
and that he might as well get the credit 
of .elling him openly what is going on. 
Much of the recent progress of Amer- 
ican business has come from the free 
interchange of information among com- 
petitors directly and through trade 
| associations. The other fallacy was that 
| you should not tell employes the secrets 
| of your business. 
| Progressive managers have learned 
_that they enormously improve human 
relationship by consulting employes and 
taking them into their confidence. For 
one thing, according to Mr. Sweetser, 
the new policy of open covenants openly 
| arrived at helps to dispel many errors 
| in the minds of workers. 
| One common mistake of uninformed 
toilers is that if a concern nad a capital 
of a million dollars, it had the fund 
available as cash either in the bank or 
| in its vault. Free discussion makes for 
| understanding, and promotes cooper- 
ation which is invaluable in overcoming 
inertia. 
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THE RAPID opening of new factories 
in the South gave poor whites an oppor- 
tunity for larger monetary wages than 
had previously been available in rural 
communities in the hills. Accordingly, 
though wage scales were below the 
| northern standards, the workers seem 
contented, and the economic renaissance 
of the South was promoted partly on 
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the promise of bargains in human tabor 
But in recent years, the southern indus. 
trial workers, lacking the protection of 
social legislation such as has been ep. 
acted in Massachusetts, Illinois anq 
New York, and the benefits of the 
higher wage standards of the North, 
have become somewhat dissatisfied. In 
recent weeks, this dissatisfaction has 
been exploited by labor agitators, con. 
servative and radical. The Communis. 
tic outbreak in Gastonia, N. C., was a 
symptom of the new ferment. 

The South has yet to learn what out- 
standing American industrialists have 
discovered—that high wages for effi- 
cient work constitute the basis of gen- 
uine prosperity. As its industry evolves, 
the South, it is hoped, will learn this 
lesson. Meantime, the disparity in labor 
standards constitutes difficult compe- 
tition for the northern states. Except 
for constitutional difficulties, Massachu- 
setts might be entitled to a protective 
tariff against South Carolina. 

Leo Wolman, the labor economist, 
told me: 

“My own opinion is, of course, that 
the prevalence of low wage levels and 
long work weeks in the South have 
already contributed much to reducing 
standards of labor in northern compet- 
itive states and that as long as this 
state of affairs continues northern levels 
are likely to be further depressed.” 

The competition between geographi- 
cal areas is another phase of what O. H. 
Cheney calls the ‘“‘new competition.” 


¢ 


UNLESS there is a marked and unex- 
pected slump in the final third of the 
year, leading railroad, public utility, 
and industrial corporations are likely 
to earn more in the current year than 
in any previous twelvemonth. That 
basic fact tends to generate financial 
enthusiasm, in spite of the technical 
difficulties imposed by punitively high 
interest rates, which are intended to 
place a damper on speculative ardor. 

Estimated net income for the rail- 
roads for the first half of the year 
reached $552,000,000, compared with 
an actual net of $462,207,347 in the 
corresponding six months of 1928. 

If, during the second half of the year, 
railroad earnings prove no better than 
in the second half of 1928, the aggre- 
gate net income for the entire year will 
amount to $1,284,000,000, which would 
surpass the 1926 peak of $1,231,028,599. 

Railroad net income, including the 
records of Class I systems and the 
larger switching companies, has ¢x- 
ceeded $1,000,000,000 annually each 
year since 1924. 
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NORTHWEST 


On Directorate of 
Northwests Greatest 
Banking Group 
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- +++ Territory Served by the Northwest Bancorporation .......+ 


The Northwest Bancorporation is a group of leading financial insti- 
tutions, located in key cities of the Northwest, affiliated to increase 
the financial strength and resources of this great empire of 
11,000,000 people. These leaders in business and finance have been 
selected to form the directorate of this great banking institution. 


Directors Norti:west Bancorporation 


E. W. DECKER > ae President 


MARSHALL W. ALWORTH, Capitalist ai % Duluth,Minn. 
WARD AMES, JR., V.-Pres., Barnes-Ames Comp. an - « Duluth, Minn. 
SHREVE M. ARCHER, Pres., Archer-Daniels Midland Co. .» Minneapolis, Minn. 
. = BACKUS, Pres., Backus- Brooks Company . . . inneapolis, Minn. 
C. BAGLEY, Pres., First National Bank ; Mason City, Ia. 

ULI IS H. BARNES, Grain | a ee ay ee eee Duluth, Minn. 


JAME S F. BELL, Press, General Mills, Inc. . . Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. B. T. BELT, Pres., ” Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. « « Omaha, Neb. 
H. G. BLACK, Asst. Treas., Armour &@ Company . . . . ~ Huron, S.D 
NORMAN B. BLACK, Publisher, Fargo Forum . . Fargo, N. D 


Minn. 


RALPH BUDD, Pres., Great Northern Ry. Company . . . St. Paul, 
GEORGE W. BU RTON, Pres. ., National Bank of »* Crosse, La Closse, Wis. 
H. M. BUSHNELL, V.-Pres., United States Trust Company Omaha, Neb. 


-_ PH CHAPMAN, Pres. -» Donaldson Realty Company on. Minn. 
ys —— Gen'l Mgr., Mining Div., Pickands, Mather 
‘ Duluth, Minn. 


Cobb, Hoke, Benson, Krause & 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn. 


Ci 
ALBER 7 4 COBB, Lawyer, 
aR “COLE, Mining ‘. ae ae RN |, Se 
EDWARD C. CONGDON, Mining . oie ake 
cakead CROSBY Director, General Mills, eo. . Minneapolis, Minn. 
GEORGE D. DAYTON, Pres. -» The Dayton Company Minneapolis, Minn. 
EDWARD W. DEC KER, Pres., Northwestern Nat'l —_, Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. E. DRISCOLL, Cashier, First National Bank . Lead, S. D 
W. A. DURST, Pres. The Minnesota Loan & Trust Co. ” Minneapolis, Minn. 
H. J FAHNESTOCK, Pres., First National Bank . . . Watertown, S. D. 


C. O. FOLLETT, Press Smith, Follett @ Crowl . . . « Fargo, N. D. 
G. C. FULLINWEIDER, Pres., National Bank of Huron Huron, S. D. 
FRANK T. HEFFELFINGER, Pres., F. H. Peavey & Co. Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. A. IRISH, V.-Pres. .» First National Bank & Trust Co. Fargo, 

F. E. KEELER, Pres., Mason City Brick @ Tile Co. . « ~ Mason City, Ia. 
G 1A ee KELLA Attorney . Fo ae FS, si..6\ Ss 


_ KENASTON, Capitalist ; . Minneapolis, Minn. 
} I -Pres., Northwestern National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

iANFC ORD "MacNIDER Chairman * Board, First sine 
= . « Mason City, Ia. 


. . . . - . 


J.C. THomMson . 


W. E. MAGNER, Pres., Cutler-Magner Company . 
SETH MARSHALL, Pres., Marshall-Wells Company 
C. F. MICHEL, Pres., La Crosse Refining Company 


. 


Vice-President and General Manager 


Duluth, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn, 
La Crosse, Wis. 


OSCAR MITCHELL, Washburn, Bailey & Mitchell, Attorneys, Duluth, Minn. 
ISAAC S. MOORE, Pres., First and American National Bank, Duluth, Minn. 


Fe ¢ 


United States Trust 


MORRIS, V.-Pres., Citizens National Bank . . . 
EDGAR M. MORSMAN, jrR., 
ROBERT P. MORSMAN, Pres., United States N 
‘0. 


C. A. PARKER, V.-Pres., First National Bank’. 


Watertown, S. D. 
© *#,.« -«, Ga, Ney 
National Bank @ 


- Omaha, Neb. 
Mason City, Ia. 


Attorney 


LYNN PEAVEY, Pres., Security National Bank & Tra Co t Faribault, Minn, 


JOHN S. PILLSBURY, V.-Pres., Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


PHILIP L. RAY, Executive V.-P., First and American National 


SS ere eee a ee 
CAMDEN RAYBURN, Vice-Pres., 
Pres., 
N. F. RUSSELL, Pres., Bridgeman-Russell Company 
HENRY F. SALYARDS, Pres., 
H. A. SCANDRETT, Pres., Chicago, penne, Se. 


ARTHUR R. ROGERS, 


Pacific Ry. Co. 


W. Z. SHARP, Pres. ‘ Security 1 National Bank 


GEORGE H. SPENCER, 


ADAM G. THOMSON, "Pre , 
J. a generis V.-Pres. @ Gen't Mer-, 


The Minn. Loan & Trust Co. 
GEORGE P. TWEED, Iron Ore . E 
A. McC. WASHBURN, Washburn, Bailey g "Mitchell, Attys., 
E. J. WEISER, Pres., First National Bank & Trust Co. . 

A. C. WEISS, Investments . 

GEORGE W. WELLES, Pres., 
WEST, V.-Pres., The Minn. Loan @& Trust Co. 


H. D. *THRALL, V.-Pres., 


D. R. 


a. te a we Oe 6 le Ce 
National Bank of Huron Huron, S. D. 
Rogers Lumber Company . Minneapolis, Minn, 
- Duluth, Minn. 
Ely, Salyards & Company Duluth, Minn. 
Paul & 


° . Chicago, Iil. 

. . Sioux Falls, S. D. 

res .» Consolidated Elevator Co. Duluth, Minn. 
D. Thomson & Company . Duluth, Minn, 


Northwest Bancorpora- 

- Minneapolis, Minn, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn. 

Fargo, N. D. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Kelly- How-Thomson "Company Duluth, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


DAVID WILLIAMS, Chairman of Board, First and American 


National Bank 


THEODORE WOLD, V.-Pres., Northwestern | 
V.-Pres., United States National Bank 


. YATES, 


Affiliated Institutions 


Northwestern National Bank and 


Minneapolis, Minn. . 
affiliated banks in Minneapolis 


Minneapolis, Minn. . . Minnesota Loan & Trust Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. ap. The Minnesota Company 

uluth, Minn. . . . . Piva and American National Bank 
Omaha, Nebraska . . . «. « United States National Bank 


Omaha, Nebraska . . . . . 
Mason City, Iowa. 
Fargo, North Dakota 

La Crosse, Wisconsin . 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota . . . . 
Aberdeen, ‘South Dakota ie one 9 
Deadwood, SOG CME sy esas s 


United States Trust ag a 
. First National Bank 
First National Bank & Trust Company 
National Bank of La Crosse 

Security National Bank 
First National Bank 
First National Bank 


Faribault, Minn. . 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Huron, South Dakota 
lamestown, N. Dak. 

ad, South Dakota 
Minot, North Dakota 
Moorhead, Minnesota 
Owatonna, Minnesota . 
Rapid City, South Dakota 
Sturgis, South Dakota 
Wahpeton, North Dakota 
Watertown, South Dakota 


Watertown, South Dakota . 








GREAT BANKING 


a~STETUTION 


NORTHWEST BAXNCORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS - .« - 


MINN 


. Duluth, Minn, 
Nat’l Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Security Nat’l Bank & Trust Co. 
. « Fergus Falls National Ban 

National Bank of Huron 

James River National Bank 

First National Bank 

First National Bank 

First National Bank 

Security State Bank 

First National Bank 

Commercial National Bank 

Citizens National Bank 

Citizens National Bank 

First National Bank 


Combined Resources over #255,000,0O0O 22 


When writing to 


NertTHWEST BANcorPoRATICN please mention Nation 


’s Business 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


69.9% OF STOCKHOLDERS 


LESS SHARES EACH 


OWN 10 OR 


Write for our 





26.72 O0WN 11TOWO) 





16 page booklet “N™ 


on the Class A Stock 





61 Broadway 


27 Shares Per Shareholder 


The ownership of Associ- 
ated stock and registered 
securities is widely distrib- 
uted. The average share- 
holder owns 27 shares. 
This is due 


1—To the large number of cus- 
tomer shareholders—s5 2,000 
out of a total of 104,0c0 
shareholders are customers 
served by Associated prop- 
erties. 


2—To the many employee share- 
holders—87% of all Associ- 
ated employees have invested. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 


New York City 





























\ \ E solicit conservative margin 
accounts based on purchases of 
stocks listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange. Our facilities, 


resources, and experience, devel- 


oped through forty years of serv- 


ice to traders and investors, are 


placed at the disposal of individ- 


uals having satisfactory banking 


sponsorship. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaABLisHEeD [£388 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


CHICAGO 
PORTLAND, ME. 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 
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Towns Have What 


Cities Promise 


(Continued from page 26) 
between the individual members of th, 
community. The small city can utilize 
in its development practically every one 
of the achievements of the last fey 
years. 

Inoculation against disease, the puri- 
fication of sewage, a good water suppl; 
the use of electricity in all its forms. 
the internal combustion engine, the 
automobile, the telephone, the telegraph, 
the radio, the airplane, the motion pic- 
tures—every housewife, mechanic and 
manufacturer may utilize all these vari- 
ous inventions. 

For census purposes, the Government 
has set up 280 classes of industry. Out 
of this number it is entirely possible for 
the small city to encourage such a diver- 
sity of industry and such valuable work- 
ing conditions as to build up a com- 
munity that will make an impression 
upon the rest of the country. 

Every industrial community should 
maintain a research bureau to bring to 
the attention of its business and pro- 
fessional men the opportunities for in- 
vestment and development which are 
suitable for the section they live in. 

In the last few years, there has been 
a great change in industry. It has been 
a period of consolidations of plants, and 
it is, therefore, interesting to study the 
reports of those impartial bureaus whose 
duty it is to analyze cost of production 
and cost of selling. It has been demon- 
strated that the great manufacturing 
plants are not always the most profit- 
able or the most efficient. 


The measure of efficiency 


AS A means of developing these facts, 
statisticians have devised a new measure 
called “‘Kilo-Man-Hours,”’ by which to 
judge efficiency in production. It is 
called “‘a convenient method of rating 
industries and measuring managerial 
ability.” These investigators have found 
that some industries can produce with 
the same amount of labor a greater 
value of product than other establish- 
ments of apparently greater capacity. 
The report goes on to say, “Even in 
the same industry the difference be- 
tween the maximum and the minimum 
rate of production for a fixed amount ol 
labor is great, and small concerns on 
the whole produce more than larger 
concerns on the basis of labor em- 
ployed.” 
On this plan of comparison, it seems 
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»o be possible to “measure the results 
‘industry by the ratio of the value of 


of ? 
the product to a fixed unit of man- 


hours of Jabor.” 
~ As a writer in The Executives Maga- 
“Now the astonishing and 
highly significant fact which emerges 
s that smaller companies in many in- 
stances showed higher physical produc- 
ion per kilo-man-hour than larger or- 
sanizations in the same industry. In 35 
different industries, the smallest com- 
panies had a higher rate of production 
‘han the largest company considered; 
in only 18 industries was the reverse 


zine says, 


tryyje 
ius 


These are the first authentic figures 
I have seen justifying previous claims 
that if the plant is too large the man- 
agement loses touch; whereas, in the 
smaller plants which naturally exist in 
moderate-sized communities there is 
such close personal contact between the 
management and the workmen that the 
pride of production extends through the 
whole organization. 

If a large plant seeks a particular 
location, it should not be discouraged. 
The expressed desire to locate in a small 
city is in itself proof that the projectors 
appreciate the local advantages. The 
inference is that the large plant will fit 
into the industrial life of the city with- 
out disturbance. 


Small plants desirable 


HOWEVER, in welcoming large plants, 
the community must not neglect small 
industry, because a number of moderate- 
sized plants will be more beneficial in 
the long run than one or two enormous 
industries. 

With a multiplicity of products there 
is bound to be a more uniform pros- 
perity and even when one of these 
smaller plants goes out of business the 
dad result is minimized. 

The ideal plant is one which brings 
‘raw materials and converts them into 
products which are able to obtain a wide 
distribution area. Such natural prod- 
ucts aS Originate within the immediate 
‘icinity should be used, and the special- 
zation in production, which we are now 
assured can be achieved by the small 
pant even better than in the large 
plant, is an encouragement to individ- 
ual enterprise, 

- The moderate-sized city will benefit 

irom the improvement in the architec- 

ture of business buildings, for the own- 
ers of these buildings are paying more 

‘(tention to their appearance than was 

customary 15 or 20 years ago. The pub- 

: —— a factory-looking building on 

‘he better streets and looks for sub- 
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Modern Bank Vault Construction Calls For 


4 Point 


Protection 















Thousands 
of Strands 
of Interlocked Steel 
Thoroughly Embed- 
ded in Concrete 


The Steelcrete System of 
Vault design is unique. 
The combination of inter- 
locked steel and concrete 
produces a perfect en- 
tanglement that is prac- 
tically impenetrable. 
Our Engineering Depart- 
ment offers its services, 
gratis, to Bankers and 
Architects specializing in 
Bank buildings, to assist 
them in any specific 
vault prob!=ms. 





EXPLOSIVES 


TEELCRETE Vaults are proof against 
Cutting Flame, Drill and Explosives. 
Most any vault system provides one or 
two of these points of protection, but the 
combination of the three is obtained at 
moderate cost only in the system devised 
by the Federal Reserve Consulting Archi- 
tect. The Steelcrete System of Vault de- 
sign was first used in the giant vaults of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank, after 
extensive tests had proven that 3 Point 
Protection could be obtained at low cost. 


Since this notable installation, hundreds 
of banks, both large and small, have had 
their Architects provide Steelcrete 3 Point 
Protection. You are invited to send for 
Certified Endorsements from Bankers who 
thoroughly investigated various systems 
of vault design before selecting the Steel- 
crete System. Write to us today. 



























THE CONSOLIDATED 
EXPANDED METAL 


COMPANIES , lk 
‘Bank 


Steelcrete Building 
Cleveland 
N 





Wheeling, W. Virginia 





Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia 


2s: Bos 
Branches: Boston 3uffalo 


Chicago 


OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 


BAR and Industrial Mesh for Window Guards. .. Industrial Mesh for Safety 
mond Partitions .. + Metal ‘Dah . . . Expanded Metal Concrete Reinforcement 


ew York 
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SURINERS 


When writing te Tur Consoiipatep EXPANDED Meta, Companies please mention Nation’s Bu 
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Develop Technique 


Just as much depends upon it in 
Business as in Art or Sport 


Technique in Business is that skilled and re- 
fined procedure which harmonizes mind with 
method and motion. Business that has it — 
individuals that have it — accomplish more, 
and do better work with less effort, less time 
and less waste. 


Not long ago Business shied at the use of a 
term, or a practice, which had anything to do 
with Art—or even Sport. Not so now. 


Modern Accountancy has shown not only that 
Modern Business is an art, but that its great 
advance is due to its recognition, and its appli- 
cation, of exactly the same factors and methods 
which have produced great Art— and made 
Sport so universal and so interesting. 


In the control of your business —in the method 
or system of your management—in the endless 
operations of all material functions— develop 
technique. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AnD AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK WASHINGTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON WHEELING CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PORTLAND ERIE COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
BALTIMORE MIAMI TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND TAMPA ST. Louis DAVENPORT waco 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI MEMPHIS DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO DAYTON KANSAS CITY DETROIT LOS ANGELES 
ROCHESTER LOUISVILLE OMAHA GRAND RAPIDS SEATTLE 
HUNTINGTON KALAMAZOO 

















, Wouldn't Dare 
PRINT THATI 


stantial and handsome buildings even 
in the suburbs. The “‘false-front”’ 
eral store is disappearing. 

Besides the advantages to the manu- 
facturer, the attractions of a commu- 
nity of from 50,000 to 100,000 people 
are manifest when considered from the 
standpoint of the employes. It is no; 
within everyone’s capacity to maintain 
a place in the country and to continue 
business in the city. 

In the smaller communities, these two 
may be combined so that through the 
modern system of financing home build. 
ing those of moderate income may en- 
joy the benefits of community contact 
and at the same time may reap all the 
benefits of the social life of the suburban 
communities. 


gen- 


Schools are usually better 


THE desire of education has resulted 
in more attractive and healthy school 
buildings in the small cities than in the 
overcrowded large cities, where school 
children sometimes through lack of 
facilities are given only a “part time” 
education and even then perhaps in 
temporary wooden shacks. It would be 
hard to find today a city of 100,000 
people, or even less, without parks, 
public playgrounds, public golf courses, 
fine schools, numerous churches and a 
city government more devoted to the 
interest of the inhabitants than appears 
to be the case in the great centers of 
population. 

In addition to the business oppor- 
tunities and reasonable expectation of 
profit in the smaller cities is the ques- 
tion of health. It is true that many of 
the great cities have so perfected their 
water supply as to reduce disease from 
that cause, but there is no reason, with 
modern science at hand, why the smaller 
city cannot have just as pure water, 
with more air, more sunlight, more trees 
and grass. 

The smaller cities are not only favor- 
able to industry but are not compelled 
to resort to artificial sunlight; to ultra- 
violet ray transmitting gas, nor to es- 
tablish hospitals for the cure of diseases 
resulting from the lack of fresh air and 
sunlight. 

A man who can live in the midst of 


A 30 PAGE BOOKLET containing a manu- 
facturer’s criticism of five industrial prob- 
lems, five pertinent articles by the Presi- 
dent of the Electric Hose and Rubber 
Company. 


flowers and trees and grass and still be 
within 15 or 20 minutes of his place 0! 
business is a lucky person indeed. 
His life will be much happier than : 
he is constantly in fear of being swa!- 

PRICE 10 CENTS ; 
Write to lowed up in the relentless wave of popu- 


N A T | O N i S B U S | N E S S lation which bursts forth from the con- 


gestion of a great city only to dominate 
Washington, D. a 8 disfigure the surrounding country- 
side, 
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More 
Power 







Greater Safety at High Speeds 





a 
In compact, conven= 
ient form, Mohawk- 
Hobbs Guides give 
complete, accurate, 
unbiased touring in- 
formation on all long 
distance travel routes. 


Price 20c each at all 
Mohawk dealers. 


AKE a tip from the engineer. To transmit power he 
uses flat belts on flat pulleys. That's the principle of 
Mohawk Flat Tread Special Balloons. They have that extra 
contact—that firm grip of flat tread on flat road which 
insures safety—and which transmits the full thrust of your 


engine with less wear on the tire. 


Here is a balloon tire built on sound engineering prin= 
ciples: flat where it grips the road, buttressed with broad 
shoulders where it takes the shocks, flexible where it ab-= 
sorbs them. A smart looking tire too—diflerent, distinctive, 
business-like. And easier riding—for it requires 15% less 


air pressure than any other tire. 


Featured by Quality Tire Dealers everywhere 


MOHAWK S 
@0 Farther/ 


THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY... AKRON, OHIO 






For Sixteen Years Makers of Tine 


When buying MounawK Tras please mention Natic 





















































ANOTHER CERTIFIED PRODUCT CF 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
(SOUTHERN DIVISION) 

MAIN SALES OFFICE: 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
MILLS: Bastrop Mill, Bastrop, La.; Camden Mill, Camden, Ark.; 


Lovisiana Mill, Bastrop, La.; 
(Under Construction) Mobile Mill, Mobile, Ala. 








When writing to INTERNATIONAL Paper Ce MPANY please mention Nation's Busir 
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Prizes Offered for 


Economic Essays 


RIZES amounting to $1,500 are 
offered by Alvan T. Simonds, presi. 


dent of the Simonds Saw and Stee! 
Company, for the best essays on “The 
Federal Reserve System and the Con- 
trol of Credit.’’ The prizes are given for 
the purpose of increasing the general 
economic intelligence in the United 
States. Similar competitions have been 
sponsored by Mr. Simonds since 192]. 

One thousand dollars is to be awarded 
the essay selected by the judges as the 
best, and $500 for the next best. The 
contest is open to everybody every- 
where. The essays may be as short or 
as long as the contestant chooses. Each 
essay, however, must include a sum- 
mary, not exceeding 2500 words in 
length, written so that it may be used as 
a separate magazine article. 

It is suggested by the donor that the 
contestants compare the relative merits 
of the English banking system and its 
control of credit with those of our Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and that they also 
make a study of the part played by th 
cost of credit in advancing and retard- 
ing general welfare and prosperity. 

The contest closes December 31, 1929. 
Ali essays should be in the hands of the 
Economic Contest Editor, Simonds Saw 
and Steel Company, 470 Main Street, 
Fitchburg, Mass., on or before that date. 





We're Proved Honest 


HE honesty of the individual 
American is often praised. Last 


April we commented on a report o! 
a loan company which claimed that over 
a period of 40 years less than three per 
cent of its borrowers had failed to repay 
their loans. 

Now comes Arthur J. Morris, presi- 
dent of a company financing instal- 
ment sales, to say that 9914 per cent ol 
Americans are honest. He quotes figures 

rom Morris Plan Banks showing that 
of the 6,000,000 individuals dealing with 
the Morris Banks, less than half of one 
per cent proved bad risks. He continues: 

“Such figures at least prove a dis- 


tinct tribute to the average American 


citizen, especially when, less than 20 
years ago, Morris Banks were warned 


that the individual character in the 
| matter of finances was distinctly a sec- 


ondary factor as compared with capital 


| or collateral.” 
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An instrument board 
for your business 


A glance tells you whether you 
are gaining, slipping or 
standing still 


pane which show the per- 
formance of each department of 
your business are the only safe 
guide in setting objectives and 
reaching them. But do you always 
get these figures in time to reflect 
present conditions? 


When totals are a week old or a 
month old, they may present a pic- 
ture directly Opposite from the on 
which exists TODAY. 


Give this a moment's thought. 
Will you find on your desk tomor- 
tow a report showing exactly where 
you stood today? Will you get the 
figures on today’s orders, inventor- 


ies, sales billed, bank balances, ac- 
counts receivable and payable, ship- 
ments... and other vital facts? 
Thousands of executives get this 
indispensable information every 
morning through the Elliott-Fisher, 
a method which may be installed in 


your business without interfering in 


the slightest way with your present 
accounting routine. 

Without adding a man to your 
payroll Elliott-Fisher compiles the 
records of every department and 
summarizes them in a simple, con- 
cise report. Every morning this re- 
port may be placed on your desk, 


The Elliott - Fisher 

flat surface ac- 

counting - writing 
machine 


telling you at a glance whether busi- 
ness is gaining, slipping or stand- 
ing still. 

Elliott-Fisher serves hosts of firms 
that are noted for their successful 
management. We should like to tell 
you how Elliott-Fisher may effi- 
ciently serve you. Forward the cou- 
pon below and let us send you more 
detailed information. 


























Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
ly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 


Gentlemen: Kind 
control of my business. 





Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company ci 
“Und 342 Madison Avenue, New York City As a i 
ne erwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” See a oh eee: A es 
When. writing to Genera Orrice Equipment Corporation please mention Notion’s Business 


















HEINTZ 
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HEINT ZI 


METAL STAMPINGS ann ASSEMBLING 


THE IMPORTANCE 
OF 
FOLLOWING THROUGH 


When an order is entrusted to the Heintz or- 
ganization, the improved methods employed 
quickly prove their efficiency. From the 
rough sketch for preliminary study, then the 
blueprint for technical guidance, on, on to 


the complete assembly—in each step of 
manufacturing, Heintz carefulness and ac- 


curacy in following through are important 
factors. Metal stampings may mean the 
modernization of your products at lower costs. 


We invite inquiries regarding Heintz service. 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Front Street and Olney Avenue 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


n writing to Heintz Manuracrurinc Company please mention Nation’s Business 

















TOPICS FROM THE TRADE PRESS 
By WAINWRIGHT EVANS 


HE problem of organiz- 
ing the wheat-growing 
farmers to prevent an 
overproduction which 
would make it impracti- 
able for the Farm Board to 


ory level is already coming to 





A press float featured the parade held in New York in 
1788 in celebration of the Constitution’s ratification 


cerned with the handling of repar- 
ations but also with furnishing to 
the world of international com- 
merce and finance important facili- 
ties hitherto lacking.” 

Meantime the bank will be car- 
rying on various purely banking 
functions both of a commercial 
and investment sort, such as re- 





¢ 
maintain prices at a satisfac- 
t 
t 


he front. i 

The Industrial Digest reports 
Representative Haugen, one of 
the authors of the McNary-Haugen bill, 
as saying: 

Under the broad powers of the bill the 
Farm Board is not restricted to any par- 
ticular means. That is as the President 
wanted it. The bill provides that there shall 
be economic parity between agriculture and 
industry and that means giving surplus 
crops the benefit of the tariff. 

It provides that advantageous domestic 
market conditions shall be given the domes- 
tic producers and this means making the 
tariff effective also. There is no way to do 
this except by raising the price. If this is 
done at all it means that the Government 
must take up the surplus and stand the loss. 

The situation can be worked out if the 
wheat producers can be organized at some- 
thing like 100 per cent. Even 75 per cent 
could be effective, and of course this 75 per 
cent will have to bear the expense of main- 
taining prices while the outsiders get the 
benefit. I do not believe any other plan has 
deen under consideration and I do not see 
how any other plan would work. 

It is doubtful if the organization can be 
developed in time to meet the present 
wheat prices, although that is one of the 
Pressing problems of the day. 


This comment, together with Presi- 
dent Hoover’s statement that after many 
years of contention we have at last made 
a constructive start at agricultural re- 
ef, and that the bill is the most im- 
portant measure ever passed by Con- 
gress in aid of a single industry seems 
‘o indicate confidence that the farmer 
can be organized and educated to hold 
Cown his acreage of crops. 


+ 


= POSSIBLE future service which 
the Bank for International Settlements 


may be able to perform already forms 
a lively subject for speculation, one 
which economists have not been slow to 
seize. So far as present usefulness is con- 
cerned, J. P. Morgan summed it up on 
his return from the conference at Paris 
by saying that in his judgment the Bank 
of International Settlements was 


the one thing which the Conference was able 
to discover which would solve the problems 
of international settlements arising out of 
the war. 

Paul M. Warburg, chairman of the Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank, said, “I think 
the injection of a bank for international 
settlements was a most happy and ingenious 
idea, not only because through its medium 
it will become possible to substitute a group 
of the best business minds as judges for a 
political body, but also because in the field 
of economics and finance the bank is likely 
to play the part of a balance wheel. It is 
likely to act as a stabilizer not only between 
Germany and her creditors but also be- 
tween other countries.” 


® 


THE Journal of Commerce approves 
the refusal of the Government to per- 
mit the Federal Reserve Bank to par- 
ticipate in The International Bank. 
Commenting on Mr. Lamont’s attitude 
toward the International Bank, the 
Journal says: 


It is evident that, to Mr. Lamont, the 
importance of the bank lies not in its use- 
fulness as a mere clearing house for transfers 
of reparations and other international debt 
payments but in the large discretionary 
powers with which it has been endowed. 

“In its natural course of development,” 
he says, “the bank may become an organiza- 
tion not simply or even predominantly con- 


ceiving and crediting current repa- 
rations payments, accepting long- 
time deposits and employing them 
in intermediate credit operations, making 
advances for short periods and arranging 
for the commercialization of reparations 
bonds. ... 

As The Journal of Commerce recently 
pointed out, the International Bank is, in 
fact, empowered to do many things which 
the Federal Reserve banks may not do 
themselves. Unless Congress takes some ac- 
tion redefining the powers of the Reserve 
banks in foreign operations, to permit their 
participation in an institution of large and 
vague competence, there is no warrant in 
law for permitting the Reserve banks to be 
represented in the new organization. Fur- 
thermore, apart from the legal restrictions, 
the tasks assigned to the bank or those that 
may conceivably fall to its lot are of a 
character that might be subject to serious 
abuse if nationalistic, political considerations 
were permitted to influence the directors. 

In spite of assertions to the contrary, 
dangers on this score are great since the 
heads of the various central banks who will 
be in control cannot be considered to be 
emancipated from political allegiance to 
their respective governments. The United 
States, in any case, is well aware that 
policies that might suit both the financial 
and political aims of European countries 
might be diametrically opposed to our do- 
mestic interests. We can protect those in- 
terests better by refusing participation than 
by conceding a representation that would 
leave one American to face a company of 
European bankers. 

Of course the end will not be gained 
should the Administration refuse official 
recognition only to suffer private interests 
to commit the Reserve banks to policies 
that they may not directly assist to develop. 


¢ 


EXPRESSING strong approval of the 
report of the Young Committee on Rep- 
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How the Controlled-Key 
Safeguards Accuracy 


When the gates go down at the crossing, all traffic is com- 
pelled to stop. 

In an equally positive manner the Comptometer, by means 
of the ‘‘Controlled-Key,’’ automatically bars incomplete key- 
strokes in three different ways: 

1. It compels a complete down stroke 

2. It forces full return on the up stroke 

3.It prevents wrong registration from interference strokes on 
adjacent keys 

Here is how it works: 

The operator was adding down a column at high speed. Near 
the bottom something happened—she failed to put a key clear down. 

Unaware of the fault she tried to goon. But, automatically the 
machine instantly locked up and refused to add another figure until 
the fault was corrected. 

No, she didn’t have to add the column over again. She knew the 
fault that caused the lock-up was in the last key struck. So she 
simply completed the unfinished stroke, touched the correction 
button and went right on. 

Thus, the Controlled-Key bars the way against mechanical 
operating errors. It will not permit an imperfect key- 
stroke to register an error. 

With this positive control, Comptometer speed produces 
accurate figure work at less cost. 





FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1712 N. Paulina St., CHICAGO, ILL. 












































If not Only the 
made by Com ptometer 
Felt &@ Tarrant has the 
it’s not a Controlled-Key 
Comptometer safeguard 






CONTR&sZED-KEY 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 








When writing to Fert & Tarrant Merc. Co. please mention Nation’s Business 





arations, the Manchester Commercial ex. 
presses the hope that the Young Plan 
will presently open the way to furthe; 
consideration of the problem of war 
debts, possibly with a view to their com. 
plete cancellation. The Commercial con. 
cludes: 


This, of course, definitely connects up the 
whole reparations plan with the problem o; 
war debts, which still remains to be solved 
The United States has hitherto turned 4 
blind eye to this connection; but if we ip. 
terpret the new British Government’s policy 
rightly they intend to make it plainer in the 
future. 

And even if they do not carry America 
to the only final and satisfactory solution 
of both problems by wiping out both war 
debts and reparations it is at least reason- 
able to expect—as we suggested last week 
that Germany will cease, to all intents and 


| purposes, to pay reparations within th: 


present generation. 
. 


CRITICSof the Young Plan are offered, 
with the compliments of the Jndustrial 
Digest, the following editorial comment 
on their methods of cerebration. Says 


| the Digest: 


It was perhaps inevitable that so great an 


| achievement as the reparations settlement 
| arrived at by the Committee of Experts in 








Paris under the leadership of Owen D. 
Young which permanently removes these 
payments from the dangerous field o! 
politics should meet with opposition from 
the narrow-visioned among the members o! 
Congress. 

The administration, however, lost no 
time in an attempt to dispel these doubts. 
High government officials asserted that 
there had been no change in the American 
policy of viewing the allied debts to the 
United States and German reparations as 
entirely unrelated subjects. 

The fact that this policy is utterly ridic- 
ulous on its face has nothing to do with the 
case. The former allies have got to look to 
Germany for reparations with which to meet 
their obligations to this country. But there 
are certain members of Congress—and 
strange enough some of them are more Or 


| less influential—whose insistence that allied 





payments to this country and German pay- 
ments to the allies must have no relation 
with each other amounts to a policy 0! 
mania. 

Fortunately for the world, however, thest 
little creatures and their Lilliputian ideas 
had no representation in the Committee of 
Economic Experts under Mr. Young’s chair- 
manship. 

The silly part of the business is that these 
little fellows are perfectly satisfied if you 
give them a few empty words such as “there 
is no connection between German payments 
to the allies and allied payments to the 
United States.” 

These few words, though they quite ob- 
viously bear no relation to the facts, have 
the effect of an old mammy’s lullaby @n¢ 
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Ohis Check is 


SAFE /. 








oe keen business man is watchful these days— 
when thousands of forged checks are in constant 
circulation. 


He appreciates the kind of protection 
afforded by 


The Instant 
Safe-Guard Check Writer 


This speedy model is the result of fifteen years of 
development. With one stroke it fills the amount 
line with big indelible figures, also macerates the 
payee’s name—thus giving double protection. Re- 
moves all chance that the drawer of the check can be 
fairly charged with negligence. Saves worry and ex- 
pense. 


We show our faith in the Safe(Guard Check Protec- 
tion System by issuing to every purchaser a $10,000 
Indemnity Policy against forgery. 


Details and demonstration without obligating you. 
Just write your name and address on the corner space. 


Safe-Guard Check Writer Corporation 


General Office and Factory Lansdale, Pa. 





NATION’S 











further 
details about 
the Safe-Guard 


Check Writer to 


N, B. Sept. 1929 
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NEXT MONTH 


Among the contributors for the October 


Nation’s Business will be 


WALTER CHRYSLER 
GEORGE B. EVERITT 
President, Montgomery Ward & Co. 
ATWATER KENT 


Pres., Atwater Khent Mfz. Co. Pres., 


ELISHA LEE 


SENATOR REED SMOOT 


Vice Pres. Penn. R. R. 


P. W. LITCHFIELD 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
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When writing to Sare-Guarp Cueck Werter Corporation please 


mention Nation’s Busincss 
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send them back with all fears quieted 1, 
their childish devices. 


S 


THE VICIOUS circle which has re. 
sulted in Europe from the necessity {or 
each country to produce exportable sur- 
pluses in the teeth of competitive tariffs. 
subsidies, and the like, is set forth in an 
article in the Manchester Commercig/ 
on International Problems in the Coa! 
Crisis, with special reference to the cause 
of the trouble in British industry. The 
article says: 


In his speech the other day Sir David 
Llewellyn put as the condition of a return 
to “really good times in this country” an 
export of 80,000,000 tons, compared with the 
50,000,000 tons exported last year. “Foreign 
competitors,” he said, “have lost shillings 
and shillings a ton to compete with us, but 
today they find themselves in an even worse 
position than we are.” 

If the competition is fierce now, what will 
it be before the British industry has in- 
creased its exports by more than a third? 
These hopes largely ignore the most strik- 
ing feature of the whole coal problem—the 
large margin of surplus capacity and the 
almost stationary total volume of demand. 

The surplus capacity is put at “about 
one-quarter in Germany, from one-quarter 


' to one-third in the United Kingdom, and 


about one-half in Poland.” 

This is the cause of the vicious circle of 
competition. The attempts to enable the 
domestic coal industry of one country to 
compete with that of others by special 
measures of protection and assistance— 
subsidies, tariffs, licenses, and the like 


encourage the further cutting of prices in * 


all in the hope of recovering markets. 

The cutting of prices naturally leads to 
further measures to limit the effects of com- 
petition. “In a word,” summed up the 
League Committee, “the evidence suggests 
that the general effect of most, though not 
all, of the local and national measures .. . 
is to shift the incidence, while on balance 
increasing the extent, of the depression in 
the coal industry as a whole.” 


o 


IN A PLEA for scientific production 
and distribution of goods, to the end 
that the buying power of the whole 
world may be increased, and to the end 
that we may have mass production with- 
out its becoming overproduction for lack 
of adequate markets, Edward A. Filene 
recently delivered an address through 
Radio Station WEAF, in which he said: 


With only half of the population of Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy com- 
bined, we produce twice as much as thes 
all do put together. Our national income is 
nearly five times that of England, seven 
times that of France and Germany and I* 
times that of Italy. 

This vast production is largely due t 
mass methods. Scientific methods of Pro 
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"; ticles or parts the worker can produce 
U da 2 : . . . 

oe day and the production of millions of 


<ingle industrial organization 
greatly reduces the overhead expense per 
unit. One of our most efficient shoe factories, 
for example, makes more than 5,000,000 
rs of shoes yearly on which the overhead 
ess than three per cent of the 


articles in a 


pal 
charge is | 
retail price per pair. 

These extrac )rdinarily low overhead charges 
show why mass production will meet and 
beat all competition. T he usual “overhead” 
expenses are from 10 per cent to 15 per cent 
andoften more. Therefore this elimination of 
production wastes can be obtained only by 
producing in mass quantities—and mass 
production therefore has resulted in surplus 
oods, which, in spite of our high wages 
and salaries, cannot be sold in the domestic 
market but must be sold abroad. If it is not 
possible to export these surpluses then we 
will have supercompetition in the United 
States destroying profits and causing fail- 
ures in business, 

This will result in wage cutting and unem- 
ployment and the unemployed will cease to 
be effective buyers in the domestic market, 
thus still further decreasing production and 
employment. If this process is allowed to go 
on the nation will face a business and finan- 
cial crisis which will curtail or destroy our 
national prosperity and the individual pros- 
perity of most of us. 

But if we can find markets abroad for our 
surpluses, and hold and develop them, we 
will make national and individual prosperity 
permanent. 

How can we win and hold the foreign 
markets necessary to absorb the surpluses 
under mass production and keep our popu- 
lation profitably employed? 

First--The markets must be friendly. As 

a nation we must have the good will and 
respect of our customers just as the indi- 
vidual merchant must have these things. 
: Second -The markets must be accessible. 
That is, the nations with whom we can 
trade to mutual advantage must not shut 
of our goods by excessively high tariffs. 
Most nations today have surrounded them- 
‘elves with high tariff walls and the even 
iow of trade has been seriously hampered or 
disrupted. 

Third But it is of little value if a nation 
s inendly, and has no tariff barriers against 
Our goods if at the same time that nation is 
unable to buy our goods because its people 
lack buying power. Therefore the main con- 
“er 1S to increase the buying power of the 
world. For one thing, we can encourage and 

es the nations of the world to adopt the 
So a mods of production an 
‘uuon that are making us prosperous. 
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HOW research has enabled the Ger- 
ans to utilize certain products which 
we Ought to be utilizing in the same 
inanner instead of relying on Germany 
= the finished product, was told by 
3. G. Klugh at the recent Industrial 
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A ten-ton Crane 
on the P. A.’s Desk! 


vaeree 





...yes, almost literally, with the 
Filmo 57-C Business Projector. 
Light, compact, producing motion 
pictures of theater-clear brilliancy, it 
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Filmo Continuous Projector 
Filmo 57-X continuous projection attachment 
installed on regular Filmo Projector. Fully 
automatic. Special reels accommodate up to 
150 feet of 16 mm. non-inflammable film 
equal to 375 feet of standard 35 mm. film. 


tells your sales story better, quicker, and more effectively than any other 
means known to salesmanship. Plug it into any 110 volt light socket, throw 
in the clutch, and it operates itself. For hammering homea sales point, it can 
be stopped for still projection of a single scene without damage to the film. 

The new Bell & Howell Continuous Projector attachment converts the 
Filmo projector, in a moment, into an automatic continuously operating 
machine, showing a film overand over again without interruption and requir- 
ing noattention of any kind. For show-window or similar display projection, 
it is the greatest attention-getter and attention-holder devised. And it can 
be converted back for regular use in but a moment. 

From tractors to toys, Filmo Projectors can sell or advertise almost 





























anything manufactured. In industry 
it can doa job for your personnel and 
your public relations departments 
that a human can scarcely do. 

Write to us for the leaflet, ‘“Filmo 
Projectors for Business Use.” It will 
point the way out of many problems. 


Filmo 57-C Business Projector 


The ideal projector for business use. 250 watt 
5 ampere lamp, 45-50 —_ condenser, va- 
riable voltage resistance and voltmeter, pro- 
viding maximum illumination for showing 
sales films in offices, lodges, convention halls, etc. 

240 with case. Other models $190 and up. 


Cfilmo 


“WHAT YOU SEE, YOU GET” 


BELL & HOWELL CO., DEPT. I, 


NEW YORK . HOLLYWOOD . LONDON . 


When writing to Bei. & Hower Co. please mention Ne 


1812 LARCHMON 


T AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
(B. & H. CO., LTD.) ESTABLISHED 1.907 


ution’s Business 














A Big ger Job— 


and Yor re the Man 


Are you hunting a bigger job, or does the bigger 
job hunt you? Why waste priceless years at routine 
work, when you can acquire at home in a compara- 
tively few months the specialized knowledge for 
which big firms pay big money? Thousands of men 
have greatly increased their incomes by home- 
ey business training under the LaSalle Problem 

Method. Let us show you how you can do just as 
well or better. The coupon will bring you complete 
information, together with details of our convenient 
payment plan; also your free copy of a remarkable 
book—“Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” Make your 
start toward that bigger job today, 

r —_——_ = Find Yourself Through LaSalle!— — 4 
LaSalle Extension 
| University | 
Dept. 9374-R Chi 
Please send me full infor- 
mation regarding the course 
and service I have marked 
with an X below. Alsoa 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promo- 
tion in One,” all without 
obligation to me. 
| oO BDusinsee Management: Training for 
erial, Sales and Departmental (ben von | 


oO se Salesmanship: Training for position as 
Sales Executive, Salesman, Sales Coach or Trainer, 
| Sales Promotion Manager, Manufacturers’ :, 








Solicitor, and all positions in retail, wholesale or 
specialty * 

(D Higher Accountancy: Training for positio position as Andi- 
tor, ftom Certified Accountant, 
Accountant, ete. 

Traffic ement: Training for position as Rail- | 
| = soad or Miepostrial Traffic Manager, Rate Expert, 
t Solicitor, etc. 
| Oo cme LL. B. Degree. 
(] Banking and Finance: Training for executive posi- 
| tions in ks and Financial Institutions. mi | 
Mod Foremanship: Trainin Sod jitions inShop 
ee ———y such as that of intendent, Gen- 
eral Foreman, Foreman, , Sub-Foreman, ete, "i 
Industrial Management: Training for a 
| ly Works — ya Production Control, Industrial 
ineering, etc 
ob Personnel Management: Training in the aasttten< ot 
| Personnel Manager, Industrial Relations M ager. | 


Employment » and positions relating to 
ployee 
| o Modern Business Correspondence: Teeising for 
Sales or Collection Correspondent, Sales Promotion 
| eenee’. Mail Sales Seneper, Secretary, etc. 


oO en ty Training in the new superior short- 
Railway Accounting 

(] Eftective Speaking. 

0 C. P. A. Coaching. 

(J Commercial Spanish. 

(0 Stenotypy. 

(] Telegraphy. 


| oO eed Station 
Management. 
(0 Expert Bookkeeping. 
o Business English. 
| Oo Commercial Law. 





| (J Credit and Collection Correspondence. | 
| DN iiccictiniccntincrnccenbtnenermemsuanianecsacnecemeneet 
| Pe PIII iieicecinccn stein ccnsessencnayeninecncun | 

PN a snesintenren cone seccunatnanenpbanonsnenshisnmet | 


Scotts Creeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns: / 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeds before 
they can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 
turf that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, you plant molons or 
cael grass—and in a few weeks you 
have a uriant lawn like the dee en pile of 
a Turkish carpet Read all about this unus ual 
ss in our illustrated booklet “Bent Lawns."’ 
Mailed on request. Fallis the best time toplant. 


oO. M. ‘SCOTT & SONS CO. 
588 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 
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| reported in the Mining Congress Jour- 
| nal, which says: 


A certain German company buys phos- 
phate rock in Florida, ships it to Hamburg, 
and then by a 145 mile rail and canal haul, 
to Piestoritz. 

At that place they are mining lignite of 
only 4,000 B.T.U., hauling it direct to the 
boilers, generating steam-electric power 
with which they manufacture the phosphate 
rock into both phosphorus and phosphoric 
acid. 

At Leunawerke is the largest synthetic 
ammonia plant in the world. This ammonia 
has its hydrogen produced from water gas 
by means of coke which has already stood a 
250-mile freight haul. The hydrogen is com- 
bined with nitrogen, from the same kind of 
air we breathe here, into synthetic ammonia. 

This ammonia is then taken to Piestoritz, 
and combined with the phosphoric acid into 
di-ammonium phosphate, which is made 
into concentrated fertilizing materials, a 
main constituent being phosphoric acid. 
It is then shipped back to the United States 
where the phosphate rock came from, and 
sold at a profit. 

This shows courage and vision and a 
proper valuation on constructive research. 
We shall continue to pay tribute unless we 
also proceed with constructive industrial 
research to an even greater degree. 


° 


HOW necessary is the use of credit in 
the small town or city? How desirable is 
it? Would it be better for the ordinary 
small community to conduct its internal 
affairs on the cash basis? If so, could 
such a condition be brought about? The 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce reports the National Retail Cloth- 
ier as telling of a Nebraska town of 
15,000 population whose merchants are 
trying to put practically all buying and 
selling in their town on a cash basis; 
and according to the latest reports, the 
system has completed its first year suc- 
cessfully. 

Thirty business heads, including 
stores, a newspaper office, and several 
professional men agreed to go on an ab- 
solutely cash basis, on and after a cer- 
tain date, announced more than a 
month in advance. The delivery sys- 
tem previously in effect was continued, 
and all mail orders were sent C.O.D. 

Local beauty shops, plumbing com- 
panies, and produce stations refused at 
first to enter the agreement, but before 
a year was up, had fallen in line. 

Business was dull for a month. Then 
it picked up, and soon regained its 
former volume, with the added advan- 
tage of cash for stock replacement and 
the end of bad feeling caused by over- 
due accounts. 

After a year of trial the president of 
the local Retail Merchants Association 
said that the change had been beneficial 
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to all, the public as well as the mer. 
chant, and that there was no probabil. 
ity of a return to the old system. 


¢ 


THE possibility of making use of 4 
powerful electric current passed through 
the soil to electrocute insects is suggest 
ed by J. S. Crutchfield, president of the 
American Fruit Growers, Inc., of Pitts. 
burgh, in a letter to the Manufacturer’; 
Record. “It is possible” says Mr. Crutch- 
field, “‘that some treatment of the soi! 
by electricity might electrocute all the 
white flies in the soil. We are looking 
into this phase of the subject and would 
also appreciate any information you 
might have or that may come to you 
along that or similar lines.” 

It is of interest in this connection to 
note that the newspapers reported a 
few years ago the invention of a dyna- 
mo-equipped tractor which, as it plowed, 
produced a large voltage of electricity 
that passed into the soil adjacent to the 
plows, and killed not only all insects 
but all weed seeds as well. This news 
produced a brief flurry of interest; then 
the matter dropped from sight. 

It was objected at the time that one 
undesirable result of such a device 
would be to destroy desirable and benefi- 
cent soil bacteria, such as the nitro- 
gen bearing sort necessary for clover 
and alfalfa. Also that earthworms would 
be killed. Others contended, however, 
that such bacteria could easily be re- 
placed, and that the range of the current 
would be destructive only to a small 
number of earthworms. It was said that 
test fields in central New York, planted 
after this electrical sterilization, pro- 
duced remarkable crops, almost entirely 
free from weeds, and that cultivation 
to kill the weeds was unnecessary. Also 
that harmful insect life was much re- 
duced, and that such pests as were 
found had come in from the outside. 


¢ 


AMERICANS who squeal with pain 
whenever they think of the income tax 
would probably feel much better if they 
would carefully write out, frame, and 
hang on the wall in plain view the state- 
ment made by Louis G. Guenther, pub- 
lisher of the Financial World, on his 
recent return from Europe. 

Taxation in France, according to Mr. 
Guenther, takes 46 per cent of the na- 
tional income. Taxation in Denmark 
takes 50 per cent of the national in- 
come. Moreover, the French export 
trade is steadily falling behind imports, 
the figures for the first three months of 
this year being—Exports, 12,000, 000,- 
000 francs; Imports, 15,259,000,00U 
francs. 
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More and still more 


telephones for tomorrow 
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This busy scene 
is typical of 
WesternElectric 
growth at Bal- 

timore, Chicago 
and Kearny,N. 

J. It is growth 
made necessar 

to provide ‘al. 
éphone appara- 
tus whenever 
and wherever 


needed. 


Your voice starts new factories 
a-building 

Day by day, the telephone becomes a more significant factor 
in social and business intercourse. Asa means of communication 
on land and across the ocean, its use grows steadily and it is 
soon destined to become an accepted adjunct to travel in the air. 

More and more equipment will be needed—telephones by 
the million, copper wire by the millions of miles, parts and 
accessories ranging from delicate springs to giant reels of 
cable, from the simple transmitter mouthpiece to the highly 
complex telephone switchboard. 

To meet this program of expansion Western Electric's man- 
ufacturing facilities are being doubled. Huge additions to 
plants at Chicago and at Kearny, N. J.—a new factory at Balti- 
more—all this is evidence that however great the demand for 
telephones in 1930 or 1940, that demand will be satisfied. Across the ocean 


Western Electric 


MAKERS at oT eS PM ONE 
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Where 


IS YOUR WATCHMAN 








Detex Watchclock Systems enable 
business to keep an accurate check on 
watchmen throughout their tour of duty. 


This system on your property is posi- 
tive assurance that your watchman 
will stay awake; will be alert to detect 
small fires; and attend to other duties. 


Often the saving in insurance rates 
pays for the system the first year, even 
if you employ only one watchman. 


Don’t guess where your watchman is 
at 2 A. M.; with a Detex Watchman’s 


Clock, you will know. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4153 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
29 Beach St, Boston 80 Varick St, N. Y. 
Glenn Building, Atlanta 
Manufacturing 
NEWMAN + ALERT + PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc.. and 
Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


NETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 
4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me information on Detex Watchman’s Clocks. 
Name... 


Te 


City. 





DEIFX 
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Taking the Loss Out of Junk Cars 


HE truth of the adage ‘‘Neces- 

sity is the Mother of Invention” 

has come home to the automo- 

bile dealers of Omaha, Nebr., 

as a result of their successful efforts 

to get rid of the junk cars which they 
took in on trade-ins for new cars. 

The dealers found that when a pros- 


| pect came to them intending to buy a 


new car and trade in his used one, which 
was about to fall apart, they always had 


' to allow him much more than the junk 


car was really worth. 

The dealer took in this wreck and, hav- 
ing it in stock, would have to resell it. 
Sometimes such cars brought as low as 
$10 while at other times they were graded 
up to $100 and $150. A car which 
should bring over $150 was generally 
placed out of this wreck-of-a-car class. 

Once these cars were taken in they 
would be resold again and almost al- 


| ways at a loss. Then the same car would 


| come rattling back to some other new 


car dealer within a few weeks. 
The second dealer would then sell 
the junker at the usual loss only to 


| have it come back to a third dealer. 





And so it went. Each time it was 
traded in the dealer was forced to allow 
more than the car was really worth. 

These dealers finally got together and 
found that they often lost from two to 
four hundred dollars on such cars. Their 
records disclosed that such cars were 
traded in as often as ten times. The 
average, however, was about three trade- 
ins. 


Salvage yard is suggested 


| AFTER considerable research work, A. 


| 
| 


B. Waugh, secretary and manager of 
the Omaha Automobile Club, made a 
suggestion that the new car dealers 
start a junk yard of their own, take 
these junk cars off the dealers’ hands, 
disassemble the cars, sell the parts in 
good condition as second-hand parts, 
find a market for the metal and dispose 
of the rest as best they knew how. 

The suggestion was accepted for a 
trial. The dealers formed a company, 
took out stock in the junk yard and 
paid for this stock by giving junk cars. 
The yard is known as the Cooperative 
Salvage Yard of the Omaha Auto Trade 
Association. 

Now when they take in one of these 
junk cars they call the buyer of their 
salvage yard. The appraiser gives an 


Representatives in all large cities in America and Abroad honest appraisal of the car, using as a 





| 


basis what the car is likely to bring in 





the second-hand parts market. If the 
dealer is not satisfied with the price of. 
fered he is under no obligations to sel]. 

Generally, however, the price is fayor- 
able to him and he turns the car over. 
He takes his pay in stock or, if his stock 
is paid up, he gets the cash. 

The new car dealers opened a second- 
hand parts yard in a well-traveled sec. 
tion of the city in March of 1927. Along 
in 1928 the yard commenced to pay 
its own way. Then another branch was 
opened and now the dealers have opened 
a second-hand parts shop in the down 
town district. 


Metals return good profits 


OFFICERS of the salvage yard have 
studied the metal markets with the re- 
sult that metals from the junkers form 
one of the biggest sources of revenue. 

The yard is operated in true business 
fashion. Every part is cleaned, polished 
and well inspected so that whenever a 
new customer makes a purchase he be- 
comes a permanent friend. 

The year 1928 placed the salvage 
business on a real profitable basis and 
now the stock has been placed on a 
seven per cent basis with occasional 
“extras.” 

The venture which was started to rid 
dealers of the junk car menace and 
which was actually expected to show a 
loss has not only turned out to be able 
to pay its way but bids fair to show a 
profit. 

The system has been widely copied. 
A. B. Waugh, the originator of the idea, 
estimates that since the word was passed 
along that the salvage yard was solving 
the junk car problem and also making 
money some fifty yards have been 
started. 

Since its origin the Omaha yard has 
been the means of taking some 1,200 
broken-down junk heaps from the streets 
of Omaha. This is the basis of the boast 
of the Omaha dealers that the plan will 
be a means of keeping all junk cars ol! 
the highways. The dealers base their 
argument on the fact that the so-called 
junkers had been traded in on an aver- 
age of three times, but now, when 4 
dealer gets hold of a junker, he will 
salvage it and not resell. 

The dealer gets about as much from 
the salvage yard for a junker as he 
would get by selling it to a prospect 
who is interested in paying only $20 or 
$25 for a used car. 

—HOoOMER GRUENTHER 
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Graphotype wheel formed of Bakelite Molded. Made by the Addressograph Co., Chicago 


Addressograph adopts wheel of Bakelite Molded 
adding attractiveness and cutting costs 45% 


OR the prompt dispatch of the daily mail, Unlike the porcelain-finished metal formerly 

thousands of offices rely on Addressograph used, Bakelite Molded does not require finish- 
equipment. Constant development, based up-_ ing, plating or a protective coating. These 
on years of operating experience, has brought new wheels of this material will not crack or 
to these machines many mechanical improve- chip, and cannot stain or corrode. 
ments, and frequent savings in cost. In keep- 
ing with this high standard, the steel Grapho- 
type wheel has recently been replaced with one 
of lustrous brown Bakelite Molded, effecting a 
distinct saving. 


The smooth, lustrous finish of Bakelite Molded 
is permanently attractive, and as easily cleaned 
as apiece of fine china. Available in a variety 
of colors, this modern material is being used for 
thousands of articles and devices, where metal, 
Each Bakelite Molded wheel is formed com- wood, rubber, fibre and other materials failed 
plete in a singleoperation, and the metalspokes to provide the properties required. Write for a 
are firmly embedded at the time of molding. copy of our Booklet, 42M, “Bakelite Molded.” 


Materials combined with eighteen years’ experience in the:development of phenol resinoids for industrial 


Bakelite Engineering Service. Intimate knowledge of thousands of varied applications of Bakelite 
uses provides a valuable background for the cooperation offered by our engineers and research laboratories 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., Chicago Office: 635 West 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


BAKELITE 


THE MATERIAL OF \CO/ A THOUSAND USES 


ed Trade Mark and Symbo! shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
al “‘B” is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products.” 











“The register D 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capit 
quantity, It symbolizes the infinite number of present 


When writing to BAaKeLiTe Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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He doubled 





IFTY years ago, labor was hired from sunrise to 

sunset. Night work was almost taboo. When at- 
tempted, costly spoilage resulted—or at best, painfully 
slow production under flickering gas jets. Dark, cloudy 
days grudgingly dragged down output. Profits were 
limited—in part—by light. 

Then on October 21st, 1879, Edison’s carbonized 
thread filament lamp—the first practical incandescent 
electric lamp—tlighted and stayed lighted! On that day 
Thomas Alva Edison had made a priceless contribution 
to the world’s production capacity—a contribution cele- 
brated in Light’s Golden Jubilee—the Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the first practical electric lamp. He had more than 
doubled the world’s working time. 

In the fifty intervening years, untiring re- 
search has been constantly developing and 
improving the electric lamp. Today it offers 
an opportunity for increased production and 
profits, undreamed of years ago. So swift is 
lighting progress, that a factory lighting sys- 
tem five years old may now be obsolete. Per- 





Celebrating the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the first practical 
Incandescent Lamp 1879-1929 





the world’s working hours 


haps it is time to check up on your plant. a 

With each succeeding advance of modern lighting, a 
new margin of profit presents itself to wide-awake execu- 
tives. Some keen, intelligent manufacturers have found 
that up-to-the-minute lighting increased their output as 
much as 15 per cent—and their profits correspondingly. 

In today’s brisk competition, even the most minute 
of margins may be a big factor in net profits. Is such a 
margin hiding in the lighting system of your plant: 
Find out for yourself. See if your lighting is up-to-date. 

The National Lamp Works of General Electric Gom- 
pany maintains trained industrial lighting engineers 10 
all parts of the country. One of them will be glad to make 
a thorough survey of the lighting conditions 
in your factory, and will submit recom- 
mendations without charge. He will also, 1! 
you desire, arrange for a trial installation o! 
better lighting in whatever part of your plant 
most needs it. Write us for his services and 
for a free copy of the book—‘“Plain Facts 
about Factory Lighting.” 


NATIONAL LAMP WORKS of GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


to Nationa. Lamp Works or Generar Exectric Co, please mention Nation’s Business 


NELA PARK (6) CLEVELAND 
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WHAT I’VE BEEN READING 
By WILLIAM FEATHER 


NE way to have a good 
time is to resist crowd- 
ing too much into the 
day. I have found that 
if I take eight hours to 

do my day’s work, I enjoy it, where- 
as, if ] try to jam it through in five 
or six I hate it. 

This noon I had a half hour to spare 
before luncheon. I walked slowly to 
the hotel, looking at people and 
windows, idling through a ten-cent 
store, observing the customers eat 
hot dogs and ice cream sodas. I 
was in the mood of a tourist in a 
foreign city, and refreshed myself 
s much as though I were on a 
holiday. 

Usually | have a companion at 
lunch or I sit at a round table. One 
day plans went awry, so I sat alone. 
After disposing of a brook trout I had 
room for a serving of chocolate ice 
cream, followed by two cups of black 
coffee and a cigar. For diversion I turned 
the pages of Punch, smiled at the 
drawings, and read a review of an Amer- 
ican play, and a quaint poem of two 
stanzas in which a man said he thought 
Li ndon with its chimes and bridges and 
bill boards and motor buses was fine, 
but he preferred to live in a suburb 
because there were squirrels out there. 
After lunch I walked to a bookstore 
where I looked at some odd modern pic- 
tures by German artists. My eyes wan- 
dered over the covers and titles of a 
hundred books, and I spied a thin vol- 
ume called “* Walking,” by George Ma- 

caulay Trevelyan. 
By chance ] opened it at a page where 
read this sentence, “Once in every 
man's youth there comes the hour when 
he must learn, what no one ever yet 
believed save on the authority of his 
Wn experience, that the world was not 
"eae to make him happy.” 
though ‘ 
to take eae pie a 
oe walk, and wish I did more 
ms : eep two dogs to tempt me out 
‘© Nouse after dinner in the spring 
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*" MACMILLAN, NEW YORK 


FROM ‘‘MEN AND MACHINES 


and summer, and on Sundays in winter. 
They have become so sensitive to the 
word “walk” that when it is uttered 
they bark and lift their ears. The book- 
seller is quite a walker, and was de- 
lighted when I wanted the book. 


¢ 


AT THE news stand in the office build- 
ing, I recalled that one magazine con- 
tained a highly praised short story, and 
another an article on advertising I had 
promised to read. Both were for sale 
and were added to my collection of 
reading for the evening. 

In the mail on my desk I found 
“‘ Antioch Notes,”’ written by President 
Arthur Morgan. Everything President 
Morgan writes is excellent. He is an 
idealist, blessed with great energy. This 
thought was developed in “Notes”: 

“No Providence has decreed that in 
the life of today integrity shall succeed 
and dishonesty fail. Honesty is not the 
best policy except as we make it so. 
The job of every man is to help create 
a society in which honesty is the best 
policy.” 

In glancing at the article on adver- 
tising, I noted that the theme was the 
revolution that advertising has helped 


to accomplish in housekeeping. The 
illustrations showed a woman wash- 
ing clothes, a kitchen pump, an oil 
lamp, and a big coal range on which 

a boiler of clothes was steaming. 

I am still under 40, (provided this 
article is published quickly) but the 
picture was a perfect reproduction 
of the kitchen in which my mother 
worked. What a life for a woman 
with three children, and no help! 
Every drop of water had to be 
pumped, and every drop of hot water 
had to be heated on the kitchen 
stove. Cooking three meals a day, 
washing, ironing, and mending, mak- 
ing most of our clothes, lugging home 
meat and groceries, and keeping her 
temper all day long, as she worked 
in the room in which we played! 

Life was hard in those days, but 

there was probably less complaining 
than we hear today. A woman without 
a maid imagines she will be supremely 
happy when her husband’s income per- 
mits her to have a helper. But leisure 
releases new thoughts, new worries, new 
longings. I don’t see that we can do 
anything about it. 

That’s the sort of thinking that comes 
from going off by yourself for a couple of 
hours at noon. If I complicated my life 
with golf or tennis, I should have had 
to bolt my lunch quickly to clear my 
desk for an early race to the country 
club. 

By avoiding distractions, I can eat 
and work at a pleasant pace. Breakfast, 
luncheon and dinner are delightful oc- 
casions, if adequate time is taken for 
digestion, smoking, and conversation. 
The golfers, baseball fans, bridge play- 
ers, and habitues of luncheon clubs, are 
so busy crowding their work into the 
fewest possible hours, that they get no 
pleasure out of it, and slight pleasure 
out of their recreation, because that, 
too, is done under pressure. Any rec- 
reation is good, if there is time for it. 
But if it ruins the rest of the day, I 
don’t see much sense in it. 

It seems to me that the man who can 
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Let us measure your fire 
risk and recommend the 
protection necessary. 
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KEEP VITAL 
RECORDS 
IN A 
REAL SAFE 
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THE SIREN SCREAMS 
Does it make you nervous ? 


HE moaning, uncanny scream 

of the fire siren late at night. 
It strikes terror to the hearts of 
many business men. Something is 
burning. In their mind’s eye comes 
the vision of fire, smoke and water, 
destroying their work of years — 
their livelihood. Are you one of 
these men? 


Such fear is unnecessary and un- 
called for. Keep your vital records 
— the heart of any business — safe 
and secure in Diebold Fire Resist- 
ive Safes and all cause for worry is 
removed. 


They are designed as to size, style 
and interior equipment to meet 
the needs of any business. In addi- 
tion, their attractive Duco finish 
beautifies any office. Diebold Safes 
carry the label of The Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. 


You owe it to your business to 
know the details. Write today. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO., Canton, O. 
Represented in leading cities in U. S. A. and Canada 


SAFE 


BAN KLE R. 


Nation’s Busir 
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take a half hour for breakfast, an hou; 
and a half for lunch, and an equal tin. 
for dinner, has found the makings of » 
pleasant existence. Let him also spend 
enough time at his desk, so that he ma, 
do his job well. Let him prize the iq), 
moments at his desk, when he has tim, 
to write a personal letter, visit with « 
partner, or read a magazine. 

Many of us could do our work ;; 
fewer hours, but what would be the ob 
ject? I doubt if we could do our wort 
| as well, and I am confident we would 
not enjoy it as much. 

The trouble with play is that tov 
much formality has crept into it. \ 
put so much energy into planning ; 
good time that we are exhausted befor 
it begins. We ought to have a little fur 
every day, instead of arranging for a 
bust occasionally. Saving up for a good 
| time is like trying to recall yesterday's 
sunshine. 








Sd 


| MY plea is for moderation. Everybod, 
| has to eat, sleep, and work. All are es- 
' sential for existence, so why not get the 

most out of them? Instead of robbing 
| ourselves of adequate time for eating. 
sleeping, and working why not cut out 
| some doubtful forms of play? 

Only recently did I discover that to 
enjoy the occasional luxury of ten hours 
in bed in mid-week, I merely had to 
cut out two hours of evening boredom. 
Previously, I imagined the only way to 
catch up on sleep was to be late for 
work. 

I observe men racing to their desks 


| a half hour late in the morning, work- 


ing furiously and distractedly until 
noon, bolting a sandwich, and rushing 
to the golf course at three o’clock. Then 
they tear home to dress for dinner, 
probably followed by bridge until mid- 
night. This system produces the sensa- 
tion of a full life. Something is doing 
every minute, but what does it amount 
to? Nothing has been thoroughly tasted’ 
When I am in Europe I get most 0! 
my pleasure from the leisure that per- 
mits me to loaf over coffee and cigarets, 
and to walk slowly enough to enjoy the 
sights. If that is the chief pleasure 0! 
Europe, I have said to myself, wh) 
| can’t I capture the mood when I am at 
home? I’ll confess it’s easier to propost 
it than to do it. But it can be done. 
Your golf score must be sacrificed, 
but with the added time gained lo: 





lunch you acquire a new group of com- 
panions, whose conversation is olten 
better than anything heard on the links 
You stay at your desk until five, pol 
ishing up your work so that you Call 
| take some pride in it. You are homé 
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The Portland or 
Barberini Vase, 
found in a sarcopha- 


cusin Rome, Attrib- 
uted to the first cen- 
tury B.C. One of the 
most celebrated of 
the world’s art 
treasures, 


NLY a vase, wantonly 
broken by profane 
hands, the lone survivor of 
an ancient craftsmanship— 
how priceless in the eyes of 
the world of art! 

For here, in this bit of exquisite pottery, lives 
and breathes the spirit of an age when man’s 
handicraft was enriched by ennobling ideals, as 
yet untainted with commercial greed. 

And as the world grows older it yearns again to 
express the glory of true art—to stem the tide of 
hastily made products which all but atrophy our 
sense of genuine worth and our appreciation of 
quality and real utility. 

The cheap and artless imitations of the masters 
will never command a following. Lacking the in- 
spired touch of genius they wili ever fail to arouse 


the creative instinet which only originals can 
‘ummon into action. As in art, so in the realm of 


What Wort, 
ORIGINALS ? 


PIONEERS 
SINCE 1888 


mw N 
INSTRUMENTS 
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The Weston Model ONE— 
the Pioneer and still a scien- 
tific standard in the art of 
electrical measurement. 


science and industry. In 
an age of vast production 
great institutions and busi- 
ness leaders devote their 
resources and their skill to 
the end that their works 
may advance the cause of human service. 

Quality has always been the companion of 
progress. And today, more than ever before in the 
world’s history, the very magnitude of our cor- 
porate and personal ambitions demands the finest 
and best of everything. 

Even in their commercial haste, business insti- 
tutions will wait for the best, knowing full well 
that nothing so effectually retards progress as poor 
products, whether they buy them or make them. 
And craftsmanship takes time. 

What worth, originals? Whether vases or in- 
struments—the standards of art or of science— 
no money can measure their intrinsic value. 














WESTON ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 


595 Frelinghuysen Avenue 


When writing to Weston Evectricav INSTRUMENT CorroraTION plea 


Newark, New Jersey 


se mention Nation’s Business 
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an Investment 
in EFFICIENCY 





NATION’S 


before six, in time for a walk with the 
dogs before dinner. 

After dinner you start a cigar, and if 
it’s still daylight, you may take another 
stroll. If you’re in the country in sum- 
mer, you'll certainly do this. Then you'll 
read, talk, gossip, hear the radio, or 
maybe play a rubber of bridge, until 


| bedtime, which will surely be before 
_ midnight. 


At first the life may seem dull. But 


| in a few months your nerves will be 


quieted, and you'll begin to enjoy sun- 


| sets, and elm trees, and birds’ songs, 
| and peaches and cream, and flowers, 


and poetry, and all that kind of non- 


| sense. 


° 


| YOUNG men often ask for the title of 
_a readable book that will give them the 
| fundamentals of economics. I strongly 
| recommend that they try “The Ro- 
| mance of Trade,”! written by A W. 


Kirkaldy, an English professor. 
Professor Kirkaldy writes for the 

comprehension of the English working- 

man, and thereby succeeds in being in- 


® | telligible to others, such as bankers and 


The busiest executives realize 
the sound business sense of 
getting away occasionally—of 
relaxing and refreshing them- 
selves with a complete change 
of scene. 


Why not a sea trip— Europe— 
a vacation that needtake you away 
from your desk only 17 days? 


Leave New York on aweek- 
end. Throughout the trip you 
are in touch with your associates 
and with the market by radio. 
Have four days in Paris or Lon- 
don for business or pleasure. 


Sail on the Majestic, the world’s 
largest ship, or the popular 
Olympic. Or if time is less press- 
ing, the Homeric, Belgenland, 
Minnewaska or Minnetonka. 
Every convenience and luxury, 
and yet the cost is moderate. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


For fullinformation address No. t 
Broadway, New York; 180 No. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; 460 Market Street, a 


San Francisco; our offices elsewhere or 
any authorized steamship agents. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE -ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


ew TERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


When writing please niention Nation’s Business 








| manufacturers. 


The chief theme, admirably present- 
ed, is that material success in this age is 
achieved through cooperation. No group 
can Call itself the most important. Not 
even the farmer is self-sufficient. The 
farmer who depended entirely on him- 
self might make an existence, but little 
else. Through the assistance of the in- 


| ventor, the metallurgist, the chemist, 


and the physicist, the modern farmer is 


| able to produce a maximum crop, and 
| win a better living for himself. 


Working under simple conditions the 
ordinary employer and the ordinary 
workman produced a minimum output. 
Aided by capital, ingenious tools, scien- 
tific investigation, and all the accumu- 
lated knowledge of their special indus- 
try, they obtain a maximum output. 


| That result is not due to the organizer, 
| or to the operative, or to the inventor, 


but to the cooperative effort of all. 
The reader of this book will learn 

how the world groped in its effort to 

discover fundamental economic prin- 


| . . 
| ciples, and how some unsound theories 


such as the “Iron law of wages” led to 
despair. This “law” was upset by the 
reasoning of an American economist, 
Francis Walker, who showed that wages 
are controlled by production, and are 
therefore unlimited. 

The doctrine of Malthus, who con- 
tended that population inevitably in- 


| creased faster than the food supply, 
| also caused men to fear the future, but 


that law was also proved unsound. Karl 


BUSINESS for September, 1929 


Marx and Henry George studied the 
economic drift, and each offered a pan. 
acea, but their conclusions have ‘ali 
been upset. 

Economics is not a closed science. 
Some laws have stood the test of ex. 
perience; others have proved false. [p 
recent years, American economists have 
suggested new theories, which if sound. 
will mean greater prosperity for all. 

“The Romance of Trade” was firs: 
published in 1923. The current edition 
has been revised. 


¢ 


IN A foreword to ‘‘ John D., a Portrait 
in Oils,’’? the author says: 

“John D. Rockefeller and his Stand- 
ard Oil Trust have produced a literature 
and a litigation of their own. In this 
overwhelming mass of material, Rock- 
efeller the Man is but a shadowy myth. 
This study seeks chiefly to illumine a 
rare and astonishing personality. It in- 
cludes, therefore, only such portions 
of our subject’s long and serried busi- 
ness Career as seem essential to our pur- 
pose.” 

Measured by its pretensions the book 
keeps faith with the reader. Measured 
by what the reader would like to know 
about John D., it fails lamentably. 
New anecdotal material is sparce and 
its source is not revealed, thus robbing 
it of authenticity. The book is an ex- 
ample of good writing and bright im- 
agination, but it lacks substance. 

In the center of the cover a bright 
dime is glued. Unless I am mistaken 
in my estimate of John D., he would 
regard this as wanton waste. And so it 
is. One might forgive a bartender for 
paving his floor with silver dollars, but 
one cannot so readily condone the bad 
taste of a publisher. 

The chapter dealing with the Rocke- 
feller benefaction reveals the basic test 
by which each philanthropy is judged. 
John D. holds that the sound way to 
help people is to reduce disease and 
ignorance. He contributes to health and 
education. Research underlies every- 
thing. Never before has any man dis- 
tributed money so wisely, so imperson- 
ally. 

Winkler estimates that at one time 
the Rockefeller fortune was nearer two 
billion than one billion. This stupen- 
dous sum was collected by a man ol 
brilliant mind and iron will who con- 
centrated on a single objective—the de- 


1Romance of Trade, by A. W. Kirkalds 
E. P. Dutton & Company, New York 
$2.00 

John D., a Portrait in Oils, by John bh. 
Winkler. The Vanguard Press, New 
York. $2.25. 
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CONOMICAL, efficient and con- 

venient storage of raw materials, 
finished product or records is not 
something that just happens. 


Those progressive business houses 
that have solved their storage prob- 
lems have done so by careful plan- 
ning,with theaid of experienced men. 


General Fireproofing maintains a 











department that will gladly consult 
with you, and advise how you, 
too, can save time, space and money 
by using GF Allsteel Shelving. This 
modern storage equipment is easy 
to install, quickly altered, adapt- 
able, fire-resisting, costs no more 
than wood, and lasts a lifetime. 


There is no obligation—consult 
our engineering department freely. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Canadian Plant, Toronto 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO ..euunune> 
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lanned storage 
saves time and MONEY 


GF Allsteel Line: Filing Cabinets - Shelving - Sectional Files - Transfer 


Cases + Store . : : . 
ases - Storage Cabinets - Safes - Document Files - Desks - Tables - Supplies 
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THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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Please send me a copy of the GE 
Allsteel Shelving Catalog. 
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EQUIPMENT 


When writing to THe GENERAL FIRePROOFING Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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The plant of the Homer Laughlin China Company at Newell, 
W.Va.—as seen from across the Ohio River — showing the origi- 
nal plant and the immense addition now nearing completion. 


ODERN engineering paves the way to prog- 
ress. Among Ferguson customers are scores 
of great concerns whose success is largely due to 
marked engineering ability within their own 
ranks... plus an eagerness for capable counsel and 
assistance inthe actual development of their plans. 


he is advanced engineering that has put the Homer Laughlin 
China Company in itsstrategic position in the pottery business. 


In 1924 Ferguson Engineers designed and built the first unit of 
the great Laughlin plant in Newell, West Virginia. The produc- 
tion program was based on ideas entirely new to an industry 
that had seen little change for centuries. New economies and 
new buildings permitted highest manufacturing efficiency. 


This year the Homer Laughlin China Company has again 
engaged Ferguson Engineers to design and build an immense 
addition 1300 feet in length. When completed, the entire plant 
will have over 1,000,000 square feet of floor space under one 
roof... with four times the output of the original plant. 


Ferguson Engineers possess a broad experience that should be 
invaluable to you in working out your plant engineering and 
construction problems. A phone call, wire or letter will bring a 
Ferguson executiveto your office at some time convenient to you. 


If you are interested in building and building problems, the 
Ferguson “Cross Section”. .. published monthly,— should 
be of real interest to you. This month, an article on modern 
methods in buying. A request on your letterhead will bring 
this publication to you gratis. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Hanna Building - Phone: CHerry 5870 Cleveland, Ohio 


Kerguson 


—- =~ EN GINEERS SOO 


NEW YORK . PITTSBURGH - DETROIT - BIRMINGHAM - TOKIO, JAPAN 


When writing to Tue H. K. Fercvson Company please mention Nation’s Business 





sire to become the richest man in the 
world. 

A typical John D. day, in his nine. 
tieth year: 

Rises at 7, bathes and dresses. 

Breakfast at 8, in the company of 
guests of his house. 

After breakfast he takes the first «; 
five daily naps. Then he reads the news. 
papers. 

He changes clothes and goes to tix 
golf course at 10, playing six holes. 
taking a trifle over 30 strokes. 

At noon he changes to a busine<< 
suit, and at 1:30 is ready for luncheon. 

After luncheon he rests, and then 
attends to the business of his estate. 
reads reports, telephones to his son. 

At 3:30 he goes motoring for two 
hours, traveling at a minimum speed 
of 35 miles an hour. 

After the tour there may be a con- 
ference with his secretary, a rest, anc 
then he dresses for dinner, always wear- 
ing formal clothes. 

Dinner is served at 7:30, and is usu- 
ally followed by a game of Numerica. 

At 10:30 his valet reminds him of bed, 


all 


| and by 11:00 he is asleep. 


¢ 


THE advertisement that led me to buy 
“Wall Street and Washington’’:, by 
Joseph Stagg Lawrence of Princeton 
University, said: 

““A new factor confronts the inves- 
tor. He has been content in the past to 
examine securities on the basis of present 
earning power, future earning capacity, 
and the prospects of appreciation. He 
has never contemplated the deliberate 
injection of the Federal Reserve System 
into the value-making process. It is a 
distressing fact. Our provincial busy 
bodies have viewed the recent growth 
of stock values with alarm, and in true 
Calvinistic fashion are doing something 
about it. The investor and the taxpayer 
are footing the bill.” 

So much time must elapse between 
the day this review is written and its 
publication that I intend to play safe, 
and avoid taking sides in the contro- 
versy over the policies of the Federal 
Reserve Board. Some day one side will 
be proved right. Lawrence assumes the 
risk of being proved dead wrong. He 1s 
outspoken in his criticism of the Re- 
serve System, not only of its interpre- 
tation of events, but of the use and 
“abuse” of its power. Neither H. L. 
Mencken nor Bernard Shaw ever at- 
tacked more vigorously or bitingly. 
Even a layman, with a purely academic 


‘Wall Street and Washington, by Josep 
Stagg Lawrence. Princeton Univers! 
Press. $5. 




















ply. 
mic 








srorest in finance, will enjoy this book 
cause of the brilliant writing. 
| awrence charges that the Federal 
Q nerve authorities have caused paper 
wee to bondholders of two billions, 
+ taxpayers have suffered other huge 
ain ond that only the robust health 
: seneral business has saved the nation 
an nard times. He alleges that the 
chorities grossly abused their statu- 
-y power by resorting to newspaper 
-opaganda to effect their ends. 





instead of permitting the Reserve | 


Board 


to attempt to curtail brokers’ | 


ins, Lawrence suggests that the Fed- | 
-a| Reserve Act be amended to permit | 
» rediscount of bills secured by stock | 
»arket collateral. So dubious is he, how- | 


rr, of the prospect of reform either 
rough Congress or within the manage- 
ient of the system, that he proposes 


at Wall Street patronize only banks | 


‘side the Federal Reserve. 

“Wall Street has ample financial 
strength to be independent of a central 
yank which has demonstrated its unen- 
shtened and militant provincialism,” 
e says. ‘The state of New York will 





charter institutions to provide for the | 
yanking needs of the financial commu- | 


nity. Although the provinces dominate 
n politics there is no reason why that 
lominion should extend into the field 
{ finance.” 

Whatever may be the final conclusion 
{ the present cycle of business and 
inance, I anticipate a gain. Banking 
oolicies and banking rules are being 
lragged out into the open, and are 
eing discussed on street corners and in 
-hoe-shining parlors. The layman is be- 
oming conscious of such terms as gold 
serve, credit supply, brokers’ loans, 
‘pen-market operations, discountable 
aper, and other words which in the 
ast have been so much Greek. 
| In all my reading I have never known 
Vall Street to enjoy the benefit of an 
idvocate so resourceful, articulate, and 
“lgorous as Professor Lawrence. The 
rattle between the Street and the Plains 
s not new, he says, but goes back to 
he earliest days of the republic. 

it will probably continue because the 
ghteous legislators of the South and 
ne West know that an attack on the 
“treet is perfectly safe. No votes are 
st in the home bailiwick. Speculation 
nd Wall Street, what delightful mor- 
‘cls lor a politician! 

* 
\MERICA CHALLENGED” isa sol- 


mn recital of what has happened to the 
“Nerican farmer while our country has 





\ 





merica Challenged, by Lewis F. Carr. 
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Reduce 


Service Costs 
with the | 


Right Motor 


Whatever your requirements may be, 
Wagner can recommend without 
prejudice the right motor for the job. 


Literature on request 


WAGNER ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


6400 Plymouth Avenue, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Wagner Sales Offices and Service 


Stations in 25 Principal Cities 


Products: FANS ... Desk... Wall... Ceiling 
TRANSFORMERS..Power..Distribution..Instrument 
MOTORS..Single-phase.. Polyphase.. Direct Current 


+ ‘ : bg oa > oe TT 
When writing WacNer Exectric CorPorsTION please mention Nation’s Business 
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Service is a bugbear of ap- 
pliance manufacturers. The 
wrong motor will not only 
run up service costs but 
reduce good will. There is 
one right motor for each job. 
That is why Wagner builds 
every commercial type of 
alternating-current motor. 


61-753 1-12 
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For safety 
in Exercise 


wear a PAL 


a\ 





ATHLETEC 
SUPPORTER 





c B. & B., 1929 


Even in setting-up exercises there is 
danger to the delicate cords and 
membranes nature left so vulnerable. 
A quick movement—a little awk- 
wardness—and suddenly . . . Pain 
..- Disablement. 

PAL is far superior to the ordinary all- 
elastic supporter. It is porous... knit of 
soft-covered elastic threads. A more é- 
ficient supporter ... snug where it should 
be .. . comfortable all over. PAL doesn’t 
get perspiration-stiff . . . doesn’t chafe. 


At all drug stores ... one dollar. {Price 
slightly higher in Canada.} 


Bauer & Black 


A Division of the Kendall Co. 
CHICAGO ...NEWYORK...TORONTO 


Also makers of the famous O=P=C 


Yor 40 years the leading suspensory for 
daily wear 








JOSLIN'S 


a Of @ fe 


TIME STAMP 










Greatest Value 50 
Ever Offered! 2 1 


The Stamp with a Memory! 7” 
Durable - Efficient - Lightweight {7 
Convenient - Attractive a 
Records time, date and other data on 
office and factory correspondence, forms and other routine records. 


Protects profits. Speeds up work in process. Assures permanent 
records. Dust-proof nickel-plated case protects accurate clock. 
Lasts a lifetime. Priced at only $17.50 each, 


Sold by Dealers—or Pin Coupon to Letterhead 


A. D, JOSLIN Manufacturing Co. 
Manistee, Mich., US-A- 

~nd catalog and dealer’s name. " 
B cadooed find $17.50 for Time Stam 


eosorecere® 
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been changing from an agricultural to 
an industrial nation. 

The farmer today finds himself un- 
able to make a living equal to the Amer- 
ican standard.. Mr. Carr tells us that 
there are millions of southern cotton 
planters, operating one-horse farms, 
whose wages are from 25 to 50 cents a 
day. A dollar a day is a good wage for a 
farmer, according to Mr. Carr’s figuring. 

The picture drawn by this writer is 
ugly, gloomy, depressing. The farmer 
buys supplies from industries protected 
by the tariff and ships his produce on 
railroads whose rates are fixed at an 
adequate price by the Government. But 
the majority of his own production must 
be sold at a price that is controlled by 
the world supply. 

All this is an old story to those who 
have followed the argument for farm 
relief of which Mr. Carr is an able ad- 
vocate. 

Running through his book, however, 
is a streak of sentimentality, and his 
argument is weakened by much con- 
fused thinking. 


a 


I HAVE never been a farmer, in the 
strict sense, but for the past eight years 
I have owned, and, in the summer sea- 
son, have lived on a small farm. I have 
raised vegetables and chickens, pastured 
sheep and cows, presided at the birth 
of calves, grafted apple trees, and driven 
a tractor. I have drunk fresh milk, eaten 
strawberries with rich cream, and de- 
voured as many as eight ears of Golden 
Bantam corn at one sitting. 

I have lived in a district where farm- 
ers could get city jobs at city wages for 
the asking, and didn’t take them; and 


| where good farms went to weeds be- 
| cause nobody cared to farm them, free 
| of rent. 





| sible the settlement of the West and 


I have observed more downright loaf- 





ing in the country than I ever saw jp 
the city; and I have known farmers who 
managed to live comfortably, despite 
laziness and shiftlessness, and who would 
starve in the city, if they tried to collect 
wages for so little work done. 

Furthermore, I have speculated, jn a 
modest way, in cotton, and have noted 
that the acreage that is planted usually 
insures a ruinous price for the crop. _ 

Yet Mr. Carr offers no suggestion 
for the reduction of the acreage that js 
planted to crops that sell below the 
cost of production, year after year. He 
offers no plan to draw men away from 
the land, where the wage by his esti- 
mate is as low as 25 cents a day, to the 
cities, where the wage is $4 and $5 a 
profits on a par with industrial profits, 
he ironically proposes that city peopl 
can take up farming, if they think the 
farmer has too much of a good thing. 
Why can’t the farmer take up indus- 
trial employment? 


gration laws were passed to protect Amer- 
ican industrial labor. Do they not pro- 
tect the farmer equally by producing a 
shortage of labor in the industrial cen- 
ters, and thus offering an opportunit) 
for surplus farm labor to emigrate t 
industrial centers? 


¢ 


SOMETHING I can never get through 
my head is why an American will sta) 
on a job paying 25 cents a day when he 
can migrate a hundred miles and make 
$4 a day. If Europeans, illiterate and 
unable to speak a word of English, have 
the energy and ambition and courag¢ 
to leave their farms and travel 3,000 
miles to an unknown land, why do not 
those in our own country who are bare- 
ly existing move to a more congenial 
and prosperous environment? 





On the Business Bookshelf 


EFORE the day of automobiles 
and airplanes, railroads were pre- 
eminent as the means of trans- 
portation. Today, despite the inroads 
of the automobile and the speed of the 
airplane, the railroad still proves its 
usefulness. One hundred years ago, 
transportation was either by water or 
by wagon or ox-cart on roads that now 
would be called impassable. 
Then came the railroad, making pos- 


permitting travelers to cross the con- 
tinent with at that time incredibl 
swiftness and ease. Grenville M. Dodg« 
played an important part in railway e%- 
pansion west of the Mississippi. Hs 
first independent survey was made across 
Iowa, in 1853, for the Mississippi and 


1Trails, Rails and War: The Life of Gen 
eral G. M. Dodge, by J. R. Perkins 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian: 
apolis. 
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O -miteicaiaier ap 


Sea 


Markets are most quickly and 
cheaply served from the center. 
Present-day competition places a 
high premium on distributing effi- 
ciency. Thus San Francisco, the 
great central city of the Pacific 
Coast, has become headquarters 
for the leading financial, commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests 
serving this territory. 

11,000,000 people living west of 
the Rockies can be most quickly 
and cheaply served from San 
Francisco. In its adjacent market, 
within an hour’s radius of down- 
town, are 1,600,000 consumers of 
greater than average per capita 
wealth. 

Its harbor, ranking second in the 
United States in value of water 
borne tonnage, is the natural gate- 
way to the lands bordering the 
Pacific. These lands represent a 
market of 900,000,000 people who 
are rapidly developing modern 
wants and demanding modern 
products. The Pacific area will be 
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Name 







Cay 
TFoRnNIA 
Address 


When writing to Cavtrorntans INC. 


RANCHI 


CALIFORNIANS INC. ) 

Dept. 1309—703 Market Street, San Francisco 
You may send the free book, : 

“Why Manufacturers Choose San Francisco’, to 
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ndustry selects the city 


the scene of the world’s most 
dramatic commercial growth dur- 
ing the next few years. 

Climatically San Francisco is an 
ideal manufacturing location. The 
average mean temperature varies 
but 6; summer and winter. No op- 
pressive heat to slow summer pro- 
duction—the average summer 
temperature is 59° No snow loads. 
No frozen pipes. Labor has oppor- 
tunity to exercise out-of-doors the 
year around. It is in harmony with 
its job. And the dollar has greater 
commodity purchasing power in 
San Francisco than in any other 
large city. 

Business capital of the west, 
San Francisco’s growth, amazing 
as it has been, is still in its early 
stages. The basic facts of this city’s 
claim to your careful investigation 
as a site for a branch factory, a dis- 
tributing organizationor a western 
sales headquarters are presented 
in a new book which will be sent 
free to business executives, 


i 


please mention Nation’s Business 
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PAN | 


URING its twenty-six years of steady 

growth, The Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company has rigidly adhered to its traditional 
policy. Today, as a quarter of a century ago, the 
name Youngstown isa pledge not only of un- 
varying high quality, but of that close personal 
service which has become a matter of habit with 
every member of The Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company’s organization. 








YOUNGSTOWN 
DIPi~ CONDUIT 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE COMPANY 


One of the oldest manufacturers of copper- -bearing steel, 
under the well-known and established tradename‘Copperoid” 


“GALVANIZED SHEETS PROTECT” — “SAVE WITH STEEL” 
General Offices: YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


Missouri River Railroad. His rail; 
work culminated 33 years later in 
final active survey for the Mexican anc 
Southern, of which General Grant wa: 
then president. 

His chief survey was for the U; 
Pacific, although rivaling it in lengt} 
if not in obstacles encountered, was thy 
one he made for the Texas and Pacific 
along the line of the _ thirty-seconc 
| parallel. A third survey was that fro: 
| the head of Salt Lake to Puget Sound 
| for the line that gave the Union Pacific 
its first tidewater outlet. 

General Dodge was active in the Civ; 
War. We can heartily recommend hi: 
biography, “‘ Trails, Rails and War,” t: 
those interested in a vivid personalit\ 
and the engineering problems of t! 
Civil War and western railroad building. 


¢ 


WITH the belief that embezzlement is 
a question of economic and sociologica] 
importance, Mr. Kehr has published 
his monograph, “‘A Dead Line.’ Ob- 





viously enough, the penalties for th 


| fraudulent appropriation of propert, 


are felt first by the individual, then b\ 


| his family and his friends. Less readil\ 


| apparent is the high cost of these of- 


fenses, not only in mental distress, but 
also in the strictest economic sense. A: 
Mr. Kehr points out, 


Large expenditures must be made for i 
vestigations, audits, tracing offenders fron 
city to city and from country to countr) 
for transportation of offenders after arrest 
and for keeping them in jail until thei 
trial in court; for their transportation t 
prisons, and keeping them in prisons. 

Embezzlement affects practically all kinds 
of insurance—surety, life, accident, and eve! 
fire insurance, for buildings may be, anc 
have been, burned to destroy evidence 0! 
embezzlement. Life insurance and accident 
insurance are affected through the suicide: 
of offenders, through murders connecte¢ 
with such cases, and through deaths comins 
from physical breakdown caused’ by worr 
and remorse. 

Consideration should also be given t 
the losses suffered through the disturb- 
ance of business when embezzlement }+ 
discovered, and to the costs of prosecu- 
tion—items which make a substantia: 
addition to public taxation. 





ATLANTA—Healey Bldg. 
BOSTON—80 Federal St. 
BUFFALO—Liberty Bank Bldg. 
rf HIC AGO—Conway Bldg 
CINCINNATI—Union Trust Bldg. 
CLEVELAND—Union Trust Bldg. 
DALLAS— Magnolia Bldg. 
DENVER —Continental Oil Bldg. 
DETROIT —Fisher Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY. MO.— 

mmerce Bld 
MInne APOLIS—Andrus Bldg. 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE— bag Rs oungstown Steel Products Co. 
Dashwood House, Old Broad 


HATA AA Sn 


Tue ¥ STON Sut 


As for the human loss, families ma} 
become dependent through the act 0 
one person, and the character and mo! 
als of persons directly or indirectly in 
volved in the irregularity may be in 
jured. Mental depression and the sens 
of disgrace are difficult to appraise a 
public liabilities, but the item and d« 


NEW ORLEANS—Hibernia Bldg. 
NEW YORK—30 Church St. 
PHILADELPHIA— 

Franklin Trust Bldg 
PITTSBUR GH—Olliver Bldg. 

SAN FRANCISCO— 

55 New Montgomery St 
SAVANNAH—M and M TW Terminals 
SEATTLE—Central Bldg. 

ST. LOUIS— 

Shell Bldg., 13th and Locust Sts 

YOUNGSTOWN-— Stambaugh Bldg 


, London, E. C. England 


*A Dead Line, by Cyrus Kehr. Publishe- 
by the author, Washington, 75 cents. 
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ail provided by Mr. Kehr argue a larger | 
‘rerest in reducing the number and 


abezzlements. The warning 
‘nstruction of persons exposed to 
mptation are helpful ways, Mr. 


<hr thinks, to prevent breaches of 


tooree Of ¢ 
‘ 


no 
11a 


' 
this te 


+ A revealing measure of the au- 
en's belief in the employer’s respon- 
pility for the morale of the employe is 
' his quotation from Ezekiel, “He 
wall die; because thou hath not given 
im warning.” 


® 


WE often wonder why graduates of 
schools of business administration write 
books on business while the business 
nan is generally silent on the subject, 
»s far as the written word is concerned. 

\Mr. Koch, a graduate of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
ration, is well qualified to write a book: 
n retail management but for all that 
he doesn’t write as a retailer. He has 
‘he facts and he expresses them lucidly 
save in one or two instances, as witness, 
“To say the least, every such statement 
that sales need not bring profits) is an 
indication that the eye of the commer- 
cial marksman may have left the bull’s 
eve of the business target when the 
trigger of sale was pulled.” 

Generally speaking, the tone of the 
00k is academic, perhaps inevitably so. 





Certainly there is no trace of the human | 


ippeal and human interest that a re- 
tailer writing of his own business could 
30 well impart. 

+ 


THERE are many who think that the 
remedy for any situation lies in a new 
aw. Such persons usually are not at all 
acquainted with our common law, which 
‘igures so frequently in the courts. It is 
(his common law which Mr. Marshall! 
expounds in his book of common legal 
principles. It is an interesting reference 
DOOK, 
. 


THE second annual edition of ‘‘Keane’s 
Manual of Investment Trusts’’s pre- 
sents statements of 391 companies 
operating 414 investment trusts. This is 
more than double the number of a year 
ago. Several valuable new features have 
seen added in the second edition. These 


Methods of Retail Management, by Wil- 
liam E. Koch. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1929. $3. 

‘Common Legal Principles, by Francis W. 
Marshall. Funk and Wagnalls Com- 


pany, New York, 1929. Two volumes, | 


$10, 


Keane’s 
7 + iaowal of Investment Trusts by 
: t. Keane. Financial Publishing 
o°mpany, Boston. $20, 





| 
| 
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oe 
Ag  farst, | thought our plant 
was too small for tructors” 


IKE many other managers, he 
had readily admitted the advan- 
tage of Tructors in large plants but 
had contended that his plant was 
too small to make electric trucking 
practical or economical. 


Main manufacturing activities of 
the company were carried on in a 
small four-story building. Consider- 
able cross handling was necessary 
and work had to be carried to dif- 
ferent floors. Materials in process 
and numerous parts from the stock 
room were handled on hand trucks. 
The loads handled were often com- 
paratively small. 


And though still skeptical, the 
manager acted on the recommenda- 
tion of his plant superintendent 
and approved the use of Elwell- 


Parker Tructors. 


Just one month of Elwcell-Parker 
performance was sufficient to con- 
vince him of the greater economy 
and efficiency of the Elwell-Parker 
method. E-P Tructors were routed 
through the plant on a regular time 
schedule. The problem of handling 
small parts in small quantities was 
overcome by using a system of skid 
boxes and tote pans, so designed 
that, on every trip, the truck carried 
a near-capacity load, made up of a 
number of different parts and 
materials. 


Fach Tructor (one for each 25,000 
sq. ft. of floor space) not only trans- 
ported a greater tonnage than 
several hand trucks, but moved at 

three times the speed, and was 
therefore able to make more 








trips than the manager had antici- 
pated. Counting reduced labor 
costs, increased efficiency and great- 
er speed, the ratio of savings over the 
old method was approximately 9 to 1. 
A simple calculation showed that 
the entire installation would return 
its cost in less than a year. 





If you have hesitated to call an 
Elwell-Parker Engineer because of 
the size of your plant, don’t delay 
longer. Savings made by the Elwell- 
Parker Tructor system in small 
plants, when compared Tructor by 
Tructor, is equal in most cases to 
the savings made in larger plants. 

Without obligation, one of our 
Engineers will be glad to make a 
survey of your situation. Call him 
today, or write direct to the Elwell- 
Parker factory. 


THE ELWELL-PARKER 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


4251 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Representatives in 
Principal Cities 


ELWELL- PARKER 
TRUCTORS 





Pioneer Builde 


rs of Electric Industrial Trucks, Tractors and Cranes 





When writing to Tue Erwett-Parker Exvecrric Company please me? 
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cleaned and tempered 





- 


40, 000 people 


F | a> .e 00 IN Be wotds 
'  < fargest auditorium/ 


YA A ie building of a huge auditorium is not 
' ; confined to structural design and stamina. 
; | The problem is to make it /ivable! When 40,000 
people gather together under one roof, the 
zy condition of the air is more important than 
a “A the principal speaker. 
p The Convention Hall of the Atlantic City 
Auditorium is the largest single room in the 
world. And when any convention — January 
or July —is at fever heat, the air is normal in 
temperature . .. clean, plentiful and SAFE! 


Adantic City Convention 
Hall, Aclantic City, N. J. 
Architects and Engineers: 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Inc., Boston, Mass. Gen- 
eral Contractors: M.B. 
Markland Co., Atlantic 
City, N. J. Heating and 
Ventilating Contractors: 
Riggs-Distler Co., Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ninety-nine Sturtevant Multivane, Silentvane 
and Propeller-Type Fans play a vitally important 
part in keeping the air indoors as clean and in- 
vigorating as the well-advertised outdoor air of 
this world-famous resort. 


B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 
Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. » Camden, N.J. » Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario » Hyde Park, Mass. » Sturtevant, Wis. 
Offices in Principal Cities 











Ate. 


HEATING- VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 


ting to B. F. Sturtevant Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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include a classified list of securities 
owned, a list of houses which have of. 
fered investment trust securities, a ready 
reference list of investment trust com. 

panies showing addresses and names o0{ 
securities, a list of banks whose direc. 
tors or officers have investment trust 
connections, and quotations of invest. 
ment trust securities for the past two 
years. 

Part I is devoted to statements oj 
investment trusts. Part II, in addition 
to the new features, contains a brie! 
discussion of the theory of investment 
trusts, a section on investment trust 
accounting, a resume of state invest. 
ment trust legislation, and a selected 
bibliography. 

While much is to be desired in th 
matter of statements, particularly it 
regard to investment trust holdings, in 
vestment powers, and earning stat 
ments for many of the companies, th« 
manual has compiled the available in- 
formation and set it forth in a most 
satisfactory manner. 

The manual should receive a place 
on the reference bookshelf beside Poor’s 
and Moody’s Manuals.—C. U. 


° 


STATES have more and more con: 
into the insurance business, either in 
competition with private companies 01 
to the exclusion of private companies in 
the lines carried by the states. The) 
have gone into the business to protect 
themselves and smaller political units 
against losses in public property, in 
funds by official bonding and to pro- 
vide retirement bonds. They have also 
provided insurance readily obtainable 
from private companies such as work- 
men’s compensation, hail, and life in- 
surance. 

Last February in NATION’S BUSINESS 
Mr. McCahan wrote “‘The State Goes 
into Insurance,” explaining why states 
enter insurance rather than some othe! 
business and how unbusinesslike they 
are in conducting their insurance de- 
partments once they start insuring. For 
those who want detailed information on 
state insurance we recommend “State 
Insurance in the United States.”’® 

While he was gathering information 
for his book, Mr. McCahan visited 37 
states and personally obtained his facts 
from state officials and other sources. 

He discusses various phases of work- 
men’s compensation funds, pension 
funds, hail insurance, bank deposit guar- 
anties, public property insurance, and 


‘State Insurance in the United States, by 
David McCahan. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1929. 
$3.50. 





a 








less common forms of state 


some of the 
insurance. 
Mr. McCahan takes a middle ground 
hetween the misinformed or poorly in- 
| state-insurance advocates and 
‘hose opposing such insurance for self- 

ch reasons. Bitter quarrels have often 
s een when this subject has been dis- 
we he says, because neither side is 
fair and frank. 


lall 


formec 


cussed ’ 


entirely 


Recent Books Received 


cederal Tax Practice, by Robert H. Mont- 
The Ronald Press, New York, 


{) 
( 


gomery. 
1929. o1 

Packinghouse Accounting, prepared by the 
committee on accounting of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers. Re- 
vised and edited by Howard C. Greer. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
1929. $4. 

What Every One Should Know About Eyes, 
by F. Park Lewis. Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, New York and London, 
1928. 30 cents. 

Diabetes And Its Treatment, by Frederick 
M. Allen. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
New York and London, 1929. 30 cents. 


Both from the National Health Series 
of the National Health Council. Interest- 
ing, readable, and informative. 

The Control and Reform of the Bank of 
England, by Roy Hopkins. London 
General Press, 8 Bouverie St., London, 
B.4.4:2 

A pamphlet discussing reform for the 
Bank of England. 

Central Banks, by Sir Ernest Harvey. 
London General Press, 8 Bouverie St., 
London, E. C. 4., 2/-. 

List of the Books, Bulletins, Journal Con- 
tributions, and Patents By Members 
of Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 


search During The Calendar Year 
1928, by Lois Heaton. Mellon Institute 


1929, 


Renting Offices, by William F. Davidson. | 


National Association of Building Own- 
ers and Managers, Chicago, 1928. 

Business and Professional Speaking, by 
William Phillips Sanford and Willard 
Hayes Yeager. A. W. Shaw Company, 
Chicago, 1929. Three volumes. 


| Information on planning and collect- 
ng Material for talks. 


The Morris Plan of Industrial Banking, 
DV Peter W. Herzog. A. W. Shaw 
Company, Chicago, 1928. 

Accounting and Finance, by Leon E. 
Bromwell. John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
New York, 1929. $3.50. 


Te a 
» Market, by Harvey J. Skonce. The 


Stre ; * : 
‘ord Company, Publishers, Boston. 


1928. g2 


of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, | 
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of Steam Hea 


There are more than fifty thousand 
Webster Systems of Steam Heating in 
America’s finer type buildings. 


Webster Systems are regularly specified by America’s 
leading architects because they are fundamentally right, 
safe and economical, serviced by a national organiza- 
tion of steam heating specialists, and since their intro- 
duction in 1888, have been steadily improved to meet 
changing needs. 


Three Million Webster Sylphon Traps 


Essential to the fullest development of the Webster Vacuum 
System was a radiator return trap of certain character- 
istics. Webster’ engineers in/1910 provided this in the Web- 
ster Sylphon trap. It employs the famous Syl- 
phon Bellows as its motor element and more 
than three million have been installed. Less than 
one-half of one per cent have been re- 
corded as replaced for all causes. 


























What more convincing testimonial could 
be given to the remarkable dependability 
of the Sylphon Bellows than this record 
of performance? 





Warren Webster & Company of Camden, New 
Jersey, are exclusive users of the Sylphon Bellows 
in the Webster Sylphon Trap and the Webster 
Sylphon Packless Supply Valve, integral and vital 
parts of Webster Heating Systems. 


The See Bellows 


The most sensitive and durable of all expansion members is the motor element 
in thousands of thermostats, in the most highly recognized radiator traps, re- 
frigerating machines, industrial and building temperature regulators and 
many other diaphragm applications. It was originated and patented by the 
Fulton Sylphon Company. 


The Webster-equipped radiator 
*Sylphonized”’ at both ends by 
use of Webster Sylphon Valve 
and Webster Sylphon trap. 


Our plant is the largest in the world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
thermostatic instruments and we invite those interested to submit to our engi- 
Address all Letters to Dept. N. 


neers (without obligation) any problems involving Sylphon Temperature or 


Pressure Control. 
( O. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN.,U.S.A. 


Representatives in all Principal Cities in U. S.'A.— European Bepre- 
sentatives, Crosby Valve & Eng. Company, Ltd., 41-2 Foley St., 
ndon.W. 1., England—Canadian Representatives, Darling 


Bros., Ltd., 140 Prince St., Montreal, Que., Canada. 
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When writing to THe FULTON SYLPHON Company please mention Nation °s Business 
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Every trucking job 
is its own Tire problem 


Different trucks have different jobs to do. Todoitsown 
job well and to make the most money for its owner, 
every truck needs the right type of tire for its duty. 


The right tire for every truck job is in the Goodyear 
Truck Tire line. Every Goodyear Truck Tire is de- 
signed and built with an experienced eye to the load, 
the speed, and the traffic and road conditions. 


Around excavation projects, for example, where 
“‘traction’’ means gripping power extended far up on 
the sidewalls as well as on the tread, the right tire is 
certainly the new Goodyear Dump Truck Pneumatic. 


Where the duty calls for operation at close to passen- 
ger car speed, Goodyear Cord Truck and Bus Tires re- 


spond with the tractive power of the All-Weather Tread 
and the body vitality of Goodyear Supertwist Cord. 


For hauling building materials, oil distribution, food 
delivery, intra-city moving, etc., Goodyear Super 
Cushion Tires combine extra cushion and long mileage 
life with the gripping traction of the famous All- 
Weather Tread. 


And where heavy loads are to be moved by slow, short 
hauls on city streets, the right tire equipment is the 
powerful, cushioning Goodyear All-Weather Heavy 
Duty Cushion. 


Expert Goodyear Truck Tire Dealers are at your com- 
mand for consultation on the right type and size of 
Goodyears for each vehicle in your fleet. 


The Greatest Name in Rubber 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 


When buying Goopyear Tires please mention Nation’s Business to the dealer 
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A Congress of World Business 


(Continued from page 46) 
.o simplify their business transactions. 

Easy, is it not? Yes, it is not! 

Those who have attended meetings of 
che United States Chamber understand 
how easy it is for men of different in- 
dustries, different sections, to agree on 
problems of chain stores, or calendar 
reform, or price maintenance. 

Bring together men from 46 coun- 
tries, speaking different languages, 
brought up through centuries of differ- 
ing traditions and customs; add to this 
the suspicion and distrust fomented by 
politicians through so-called national- 
ism, and you will get some picture of the 
eqse with which the business men at 
Amsterdam met world business prob- 
lems. 

For example, the word “ventures” 
was used in a resolution put forward by 
the American delegation. The word was 
translated and came out “‘speculations.” 

The word ‘‘publishing” went into the 
French from the English and came back 
into the English as “bookselling,” a 
very different thing. 


It’s all important 


ONE seeks, in reporting such a meet- 
ing, the outstanding result. This is diffi- 
cult. If, at the conclusion of the Rome 
meeting in 1923, someone had asked the 
result, who could have said that from 
it would grow the Dawes’ Plan and the 
Young Plan? Yet, such was the case. 

If someone had asked, at the conclu- 
sion of the Brussels meeting, in’ 1925, 
the major result, it would have been 
difficult to foresee that from that con- 
ference would come a stabilization of 
national currencies. 

[ hazard a guess. From the Amster- 
dam meeting may grow a wider under- 
standing of the advantage of private 
°peration of business as opposed to gov- 
ernment operation. 

For nearly two years national com- 
mittees of the International Chamber 
have studied the comparative merits of 
private and government operation. They 
Submitted their reports to Professor 
Borgatta, of Milan, who presented a 
»».000 word report to the International 
Chamber at Amsterdam. This had been 
Summarized and, in a resolution pre- 
wom to the Congress, the Interna- 
“onal Chamber “expressed its firm con- 
viction that private initiative and pri- 
““t€ operation of enterprise constitute 


the most effective instrument to insure 
the progress of industry and to increase 
general prosperity.” 

When this resolution came up, Julius 
H. Barnes, of New York, vice chairman 
of the American delegation, made a 
most important address. He described 
America’s advanced living standards, 
its widely distributed prosperity, its in- 
creased productivity, and gave the un- 
derlying philosophy which had led to 
this desirable condition. 


A capacity attendance 


THE large hall was filled to overflow- 
ing. The audience, to a man, was tensely 
attentive. As Mr. Barnes spoke in Eng- 
lish his words were translated into French 
and German through earphones attached 
to the seats. 

So impressive was the picture of the 
American philosophy that the Com- 
mittee on Public and Private Enter- 
prises requested that the following state- 
ment outlining the significant results of 
modern industry in American experience 
be added to the resolution: 


Modern industry by large capital ventures 
in machine and power equipment directly 
increases the productivity of the worker. 

Rising wages and continuous employment 
create widespread buying power. 

Enlarged buying power supports the mar- 
ket for large scale production and for a great 
variety of specialties and services, while 
reasonable leisure facilitates new use and en- 
joyment of more products and services. 

Advancing living standards, thus stimu- 
lated, tend to develop margins of individual 
savings, by which widespread ownership of 
industry may be established through invest- 
ment workers, by customer consumers, and 
by public participation. 


Five speakers from different coun- 
tries, following Mr. Barnes, confirmed 
the baleful effect of government oper- 
ation. 

Dr. Adolphe Johr of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, pointed out that the greatest ob- 
stacle to government operation is the 
bureaucratic superposition of authori- 
ties. The authorities at the head of pub- 
lic utilities in a Swiss town, he said, are: 


1. The manager of the enterprise. 

2. A member of the executive authority that 
acts as an organ of immediate control. 

3. The municipal enterprise committee, in 
an advisory capacity. 

4. The municipal board, as the responsible 
body. 


5. The municipal parliament, as legislative 
authority. 

. A special parliamentary commission, a3 
authority in matters of a preparatory 
nature. 

. The people, supreme municipal authority 

8. The government of the canton and sub- 

sidiary bodies, as a supervising author- 
ity and court of appeal. 

There was some opposition in the pre- 
liminary discussions of the Young Plan 
to the Bank of International Settle- 
ments. 

Professor Gustav Cassel, of Sweden, 
strongly urged that no resolution on 
the subject be introduced. At a later 
plenary session, however, the Inter- 
national Chamber approved “the step 
taken in intrusting to recognized eco- 
nomic experts the greatest economic 
problem of the moment,” adding that it 
should “‘view with great satisfaction the 
intention of experts to remove the repa- 
rations problem from the arena of politi- 
cal supervision and to find economic 
methods of arriving at a solution.” It 
expressed the hope that the plan would 
“receive prompt and favorable consid- 
eration, and that, as a result, a final 
and complete settlement of the prob- 
lem may be reached.” 

Through the efforts of the American 
delegation another important resolution 
was adopted. It declares that one of 
the most cherished ideals of business 
men of the world has always been the 
preservation of permanent peace and 
the settlement of all differences be- 
tween nations by means of conciliation 
and arbitration. 


jor) 


~“ 


Peace treaties endorsed 


FINALLY the International Chamber 
“reiterated its hearty endorsement ot 
treaties already concluded or contem- 
plated which solemnly provide for the 
abandonment of war as an instrument of 
national policy,”’ and for these reasons 
the chamber ‘‘welcomed with enthusi- 
asm the new guarantees of peace recently 
given to the world by the Briand- 
Kellogg pact.” 

Also important was the resolution on 
commercial policy and trade barriers. 
Although the French, Belgian, Polish 
and Czechoslovak delegations attempt- 
ed to introduce a reference to the Amer- 
ican tariff, the American, British and 
German delegations presented a solid 
front and all public discussion of what, 
after all, is purely a matter of American 
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Banish 50-minute 
Business Hours 





Make them full-time pro- 
ducers with pleasant, effi- 
cient office surroundings 


USINESS men, today, know 
B that surroundings have a tre- 
mendous effect on the worker. Office 
equipment that steals energy robs 
productive time . . . cuts down the 
efficiency of the entire personnel. 

Hundreds of firms have done away 
with old-fashioned, misfit equipment 

. have turned to modern Art Metal 
furniture. Art Metal is smart and 
comfortable . . . and planned with a 
knowledge of today’s business needs. 
It works smoothiy, eliminates petty 
annoyances, and speeds routine. 

Whatever your needs, Art Metal 
can fill them. Desks for executive or 


staff; files for every possible require- 


ment; 
tested protection; shelving; any office 
piece... designed by engineers with 
forty years’ experience . . . executed 
by master craftsmen and reasonably 
priced. Best of all, first cost is last, 
since steel does not splinter, break or 
warp—and steel reduces fire hazard. 

See this attractive furniture and 
equipment finished with special enam- 
els in natural wood grains or rich 
olive green. See the wide variety of 
price and line... the most diversified 
line in the world. On display locally 
in over five hundred cities. 


Write for beautiful color booklet 
of office interiors... free 


“Equipping the Modern Office” is illustrated 
with paintings by Lurelle Van Ardsdale Guild, 
widely known New York decorator. They 
suggest a few of the pleasing and practical 
office interiors that may be achieved through 
the use of Art Metal Equipment. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy along with any of the 
catalogs listed below. Just write, mentioning 
the ones you wish. 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
10 Desks 

(0 Plan Files 
(-D Fire Safes 
C) Shelving 


- Upright Unit Files 

(- Counter Height Files 

} Horizontal Sectional Files 
(- Postindex Visible Files 








Art Metal 


STEEL 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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| concern was defeated. At the privat 


| meetings, M. Serruys, on behalf of ¢! 


| convince the American delegation of ¢} 


Lit 
French delegation, raised the specter oj 


i 
a United States of Europe and tried ;, 


LO 
Lile 
danger of bringing about a combination 
that might stand against the United 
States and the British Empire, and eve; 
lead to the industrial unification oj 
Europe. 
An American remarked dryly that the 
United States might welcome such a 


| demonstration of the ability of Euro- 
| pean nations to get together. Robert E. 





fire safes of permanent pre- | quire into the relative methods of 


Olds and Willis H. Booth explained in 
detail how an American tariff law js 
made and urged European nations to 
withhold comment until Congress had 
finally dealt with the subject. 


A unanimous adoption 


FINALLY the plenary session adopted 
the Commercial Policy Resolution with- 
out a dissenting voice. It appealed to al! 
governments to ratify the recent con- 
vention on the abolition of import and 
export restrictions; recognized the value 
of the work of the League of Nations in 
connection with the most favored na- 


| tion clause; urged adoption of a conven- 


| tion on the treatment of foreigners; con- 
_demned indirect protection; resolved to 





ad valorem and specific customs duties; 
placed itself on record in favor of tariff 
stability; favored safeguards against the 
application of arbitrary measures in vet- 
erinary and phytopathological matters, 
and demanded that the work of the 
League of Nations’ experts on uniform 
customs nomenclature be pushed to its 
conclusion. 

A strong Chinese delegation, headed 
by Chang Kia Ngau, the Governor of the 
Bank of China, which had come to raise 
the question of extraterritoriality and 
unequal treaties, disclaimed any inten- 
tion of introducing a political subject 
but suggested that if the aims of the 
International Chamber were peace and 
the development of world trade, they 
were entitled to ask a resolution con- 
demning the unequal treaties on the 
ground that it was unfair to exempt 
foreign traders from taxes that the 
Chinese paid. 

President Pirelli ruled that any reso- 
lution dealing with a political subject 
would not be introduced. 

After much discussion the Chines 
delegation said it was willing to join the 
International Chamber as a National 
Committee on a footing of equality with 
other nations and to cooperate in every 
way possible. 

The work of the International Cham- 
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We can prove that silence is golden 


In THIs noisy age, people more and 
more are demanding quiet in their 
homes. And the manufacturers of elec- 
trical household appliances who are 
getting the lion’s share of the public’s 
purchases are those whose devices oper- 
ate most noiselessly. If you would 
call the roll you would find that a sur- 
prising number of them—vacuum clean- 
ers, phonographs, washing machines, 
dishwashers, oil burners, home movie 
projectors and organs—are powered by 


Robbins & Myers units. Operated day 
in and day out with little or no atten- 
tion, it is only the exquisite precision 
of their construction which makes it 
possible for these R & M units to run 
smoothly and quietly for years. In- 
deed, many of our oldest and most 
successful customers are frank to admit 
that no small part of the prestige of 
their product has been won by the 
time-defying quietness of its R&M 
power plant. 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored machinery come to Robbins 
& Myers. We offer you the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture in designing, building 
and applying electric motors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


\dding Machines 
\dvertising Displays 
\ir Compressors Dental Lathes 

Baker's Machinery Dish Washers 

Blowers Driers 

Brick Machinery Floor Surfacers 

Churns Folding Machines 
loth Cutters Heaters 

Coffee Mills Heat Regulators 

Coin Counters Hoists 


Conveyors 


Confectioner's Machinery 


Humidifiers Movie Projectors 
Ironing Machines Portable Tools 
Labeling Machines Printing Presses 


Oil Burners 

Office Appliances 
Organ Blowers 
Mailing Machines 
Machine Tools 
Meat Choppers 
Milking Machines 


Spray Equipment 
Ticket Selling Machines 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Ventilating Fans 

Unit Heaters 

Washing Machines 
Wrapping Machines 


Robbins & Myers. Fre. 


Springfield, Ohio 


1878 





Brantford, Ontario 


1929 



































When writing to Roppixs & Myers, INC., 





please mention Nations Business 














Spartanburg Plant, Stewart Bros. Paint Co. 


‘All the factors in our business pointed 
to Spartanburg as thepoint from which 
we could serve our Southern customers 
with greatest profit to them and to 
us, so we have located our Southern 
plant here.” 

—J. S. STEWART, President 

Stewart Bros. Paint Company 
All the factors for successful and profitable 
manufacturing and distribution in Spartan- 
burg are described in the Spartanburg Sur- 
vey. Send for a copy today. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION—CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE—1400 MONTGOMERY BLDG 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SPARTANBURG 

. The Huh City of the Southeast 
SOUTH 

CAROLINA 
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Suffered Loss 
but secured $5400 
Life Income 


UCH was the experience of a man of 

65 whose plans for retirement 
received what seemed to be a serious 
setback. He found his solution in the 
purchase of an annuity. The limited 
space here does not afford all the details, 
but there was nothing remarkable about 
this man’s experience. A number of 
such experiences are related in the 
readable booklet, “Life Incomes through 
Annuities,” that we gladly send to all 
who are giving thought to what their 
incomes will be in the latter years of life. 


The Annuity Plan offered by this 
company will solve for many thousands 
of business men the very vital problem 
of income during the let-down period of 
life. The plan is so different from the 
usual forms of life insurance that we 
have prepared this special treatise. 
May we send it with our compliments? 
Use the form below. 


INQUIRY BUREAU —it™ 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
or Boston, MassacnuserTs 


197 Clarendon Street. Boston, Mass. 


You may send me your booklet, “Life Incomes 
Through Annuities.” 


Name 


E Address......... 
N. B. 
OVER SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN BUSINESS — 




















When writing please mention Nation's Bus ness 
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ber is divided into four main groups, 
the Finance Group, the Industry and 
Trade Group, the Legal Group and the 
Transport and Communications Group. 
In all, some 40 different agreements 
were reached under about 25 heads. 

The Finance Group passed resolu- 
tions sponsored by the American dele- 
gation dealing with double taxation and 
recommending uniform principles. An 
annex to this resolution lays down uni- 
form principles limiting the tax juris- 
diction of governments in a way to 
obviate double taxation of income and 
property. These deal with the general 
limitations of fiscal sovereignty, income 
taxable at the state of domicile, income 
taxable at the source, and death duties. 

Uniform regulations for commercial 
documentary credits were formally ap- 
proved by the Congress. Without ap- 
pealing to governments to pass uniform 
legislation governing the matter, the 
International Chamber will request its 
national committees to ask the banking 
and commercial organizations of their 
respective countries to apply these regu- 
lations voluntarily and to use their in- 
fluence to obtain their application in all 
countries. 

As certain national delegations had 
been unable to agree definitely on the 
proposals put forward by the Committee 
on Letter of Credit Forgeries and the 
Authenticity of Orders to Pay, the 
whole matter was referred back to the 
Council for further consideration. 


To study international money 


| THE Congress also decided that the 


International Chamber should pursue 
its inquiries into international move- 
ments of capital to ascertain the most 
suitable ways to increase and facilitate 
the circulation of international securi- 
ties and direct international invest- 
ments into productive channels with a 
view to opening up new countries or ad- 


| vancing those that have not yet reached 








their full development. 

Resolutions demanding a reduction 
in the number of international exhibi- 
tions and urging that international in- 
dustrial statistics be made comparable 
and receive as much publicity as pos- 
sible were unanimously adopted. These 
resolutions were introduced by the In- 
dustry and Trade Group which also 
introduced the subjects of Commercial 
Policy and Trade Barriers and Public 
and Private Enterprises already men- 
tioned. 

The Legal Group dealt with the pro- 
tection of industrial property and pre- 
sented resolutions urging that owners 
of international trade-marks shall have 


the right to assign without good will 
and to license separately but rejecting 
the draft international conventions op 
scientific property prepared by the 
League of Nations. The Congress adopt- 
ed the resolution. 

The Congress passed resolutions sug- 
gested by the American and British 
delegations urging the League of Na. 
tions to act immediately for an inter. 
national convention making bribery 4 
criminal offense in all contracting states 
and insuring legal redress; also request. 
ing the Council of the International 
Chamber to appoint a special com. 
mittee to investigate unfair practices in 
international trade with a view to defin- 
ing and suppressing such practices. 


American plan favored 


IN connection with rail transport, the 
principal resolutions passed favored in- 
troduction of negotiable railway docu- 
ments such as are used in the United 
States, through traffic facilities, uni- 
form nomenclature of goods, uniform 
summertime to coincide with the issue 
of the international summer railway 
time-table, and a demand that addi- 
tional railway charges should only be 
made for actual services rendered. 

The highway transport resolutions 
were of more special concern to Europe. 
They dealt with restrictions on motor- 
ists, ordered the preparation of a special 
report to coordinate available informa- 
tion on highway conditions and statis- 
tics in all countries, and an inquiry into 
methods of highway finance best adapt- 
ed to road development. Alfred J. Bros- 
seau, president of Mack Trucks, set 
forth in clear-cut fashion the methods 
used to expedite road improvement in 
the United States. 

Air transport resolutions recommend 
ed simplification of customs and other 
formalities for air passengers, establish 
ment of free airports, immediate appl! 
cation of the new air mail postal regu 
lations, and through air and rail traffic 

Sea transport resolutions again con- 
demned flag discrimination and super- 
fluous customs and consular formalities 
One of the Congress’ most importan! 
achievements was its unanimous agree 
ment on rules regarding the issue 0! 
clean bills of lading against letters 0! 
indemnity. 

As in the case of the documentary 
credit regulations, no attempt is to be 
made to get all countries to pass unl 
form laws as it is felt that rules volun- 
tarily adopted by the trade and bank- 
ing associations of the leading commer- 
cial countries will obtain the same result. 

The transport resolutions closed with 
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RE you reading this in your office? If so, pause a min- 

ute and listen, Noise? Let’s analyze it! 
Inside—voices, first of all, some deep and rumbling; 
others high-pitched and penetrating . . . the steady 
. murmur of questions asked and answered... staccato- 
ing typewriters and the rip of adding machines... telephones 
ringing insistently.;.the ceaseless click of heels on 

hard floors... 

Outside—motor horns, strident and relentless; cars 
stopping and starting . . . pneumatic hammers dinning half 
a block away... trolleys grinding ’round a corner... 

Noise? Yes, a “sound” picture of bedlam—and of the 
average business office! 

* * * 

You are an American business manand thereforeacreator. 
Creation implies thought. You must think—and thinking 
demands quiet. Why not have quiet where your think- 
ig 1s most productive—where thinking has a dollars-and- 


1979 
‘747 MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, AMSTERDAM, NEW YORK 


Increasing numbers of America’s prominent 
business executives are appreciating the ad- 
vantage of modernized offices, “‘quietized” with 
carpets. This is the office of Mr. FArNHAM 
Yarptey, president of Jenkins Bros.-‘‘Velves 
for 65 Years.” 


cents value—in your office, just as you have quiet at home? 
Carpets can give you this all-accomplishing quiet. More 
and more business executives are “quietizing” their offices 
with them. For carpets deaden direct noise within, and 
help to absorb, blotter-like, the incessant outside racket. 
Mohawk has produced a carpet weave specially adapted 
to the hard wear of the modern business office. It is called 
“Capital” Broadloom and it comes in 23 single-toned 
colors and a variety of widths up to 18 feet—to avoid seams. 
And not only will Mohawk carpets “quietize” your 
office. Wisely selected, they will help to create just the 
atmosphere a successful business needs in its executive 
offices. They can be chosen to reflect the “personality” 
of your business. 
There is a Mohawk contract supply dealer near yous 
Why not consult him? 


MOHAWK RUGS & CARPETS 


When writing to Monswx Carper Miits please mention Nation’s Business 



















































mechanical and engineering prin- 
ciples to all problems of freight 
elevator traffic. Electrically oper- 
ated...by a push button switch... 
they render quicker opening and 
closing action, speed freight traf- 
fic movement, lessen manual 
labor and maintenance costs. 
PEELLE automatic operation 
recommends itself to industrial 
plants, storage and warehouses, 
shipping and railroad terminals. 
Consult our engineers... or 

















Do You Thank the 
Chain Store for 
Coming to Your Town? 


MANY local merchants find 
in it a business asset, writes 


George B. Everitt 


President of Montgomery Ward 
and Company 


He tells the reasons why in the 


October 


Nation’s Business 
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SOL PENG 
vertical freight 
traffic problems Yas 
PEELLE Doors embody the results Y\ 
of over twenty years’ specialized a 


experience. They bring advanced 


iA 








write for a complete catalog. 


° THE PEELLE COMPANY, Brooklyn, New York 
Reel Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Atlanta and 
oe 30 other cities. In Canada: Tvrente and Hamilton, Ontario 


PEELLE % DOORS» 


“The doorway of America’s freight elevator traffic” 
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DO YOU WANT A GOOD JOB? 


Firmly established manufacturing company in mid- 
cle-western city, offers splendid opportunity to young 
man not over thirty-five years of age to make a 
good place for himself in its factory, Success in the 
job will depend largely upon hard work, ability to 
manage, open-mindedness, searching ability and en- 
thusiasm 


ee Box 200, Nation's Business, Washington, 














You should be! If your letterhead doesnt do 
justice to your business, it's you who are the loser 
For--your letterhead is you--and you can’t pre- 
vent customers and prospects from judging you 
by it. How could we improve your letterhead? 
Let us answer that by sending you samples of let- 
terheads we've created. No obligation Merely 
pin this advertisement to your letterhead, and 
mail to us--today! 


MONROE LETTERHEAD 
CORPORATION 


1006 Green St. 163 N.*Union St. 
Huntsville, Ala. Akron, Ohio 












a formal request that the Internationa! 
Chamber draft a program for inland 
waterway regulations, with a specia) 
view to the situation on the Danube. 
to solve the irritating problems con. 
nected with customs formalities, cop. 
veying and changing of destination o; 
vessels. 

The past few years have seen 2 
marked improvement in postal, tele. 
phone and telegraph services in Europe. 
Much credit for this progress belongs to 
the International Chamber, which has 
perfected an organization of users jin 
nearly every country acting in unison 


| with it, to obtain better facilities. 


The Congress passed a resolution in 
sisting that users’ advisory boards be 
appointed in all countries to cooperate 
with the postal authorities and that the 
Universal Postal Union arrange wit! 
the International Chamber for appoint- 
ment of an international advisory com 
mittee to be consulted on all matter; 
connected with international postal ser- 
vice. Postal prohibitions, C.O.D. pack- 
ages and postal orders, the extended us: 
of the green label permitting mailing 0: 
dutiable articles, postal facilities fo: 
protesting drafts, and improvements ir 
the parcel post service were among the 
other matters dealt with by resolution. 

The telegraph resolutions favored 
closer collaboration with the various 
telegraph administrations and reserved 
judgment on the decisions of the Brus- 
sels Telegraph Congress which were no! 
in accord with the International Cham- 
ber’s demands on behalf of the users 
The Congress urged fair trial of the new 
rules so that final opinion might be 
based on experience. 


On international telephoning 


THE telephone resolutions demanded 
international uniformity of service {a- 
cilities, provision for international “‘per- 
son to person” calls, and wider publicit; 
by the administrations to inform th: 
public of the various classes of service 

Finally the Congress passed a resolu 
tion urging that the League of Nations 
call a conference to consider calenda: 
reform and stabilization of the date o! 
Easter. 

A feature of the Amsterdam Congres- 
was the large number of internationa 
organizations represented. In additior 
to the League of Nations, the Inter- 
national Labor Office, the Internationa 
Institute for Intellectual Cooperatio: 
all the great international shipping con- 
ferences and railway unions sent dele 
gates as did the International La“ 
Association and many legal and tech- 
nical bodies. In all, 110 representative 
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ver international organizations par- 
The press was represented by 
ted correspondents. 

It was with evident emotion that the 
retiring President, M. Alberto Pirelli, 
addressed the Congress on the closing 
the election of his succes- 


of ott 
ticipated. 
76 accredi 


day to move 


wor, M. Theunis, former Prime Minister 
of Belgium and Chairman of the Eco- 
nomic Consultative Committee of the 
League of Nations. 


Under M. Pirelli’s guidance the In- 
‘nal Chamber has made great 
»rogress. In two years the membership 


increased by nearly 50 per cent. It 


has incl 


nts 
tema tit 


‘ w has 27 national committees and 
thie other countries promised to join. 

\|. Pirelli thanked the members for 
their support and said that all coun- 


tries great and small had contributed to 
the International Chamber’s success. 

M. Theunis, in his speech of accept- 
ance, said that the work of the Inter- 
national Chamber directly affects the 
happiness and welfare of every man, 
woman and child in member countries 
and in others as well. He asked the 
members to cooperate with him and 
lend their support, which would be the 
measure of his achievement. 





From an Editor's 


Notebook 


OD created the earth but Hol- 

land was made by man,” so 

runs an old Dutch saying. 
There is much truth in it. Most of Hol- 
land lies below sea level. The ditches 
and canals, at times rivers that are big 
as European rivers go, stand high above 
thesurrounding land, and captains whose 
vessels are moored to the quays have 
\o climb down long stairways from the 
oe to the “polder’’ where they 
unioad, 

. 


AROUND an expanse of sea a dam has 
been built. The lake or swamp thus 
created—often hundreds of acres in ex- 
tent—has been pumped dry, and the 
- covered with sea and river deposits 
has been reclaimed into the most. fer- 
tile land in the world. The whole land- 
Scape is dotted with picturesque toy 
Windmills that pump day and night. 
The rich pastureland is thickly popu- 
‘ated with the black and white Dutch 
Cattle. Flowers grow in untold profusion. 


¢ 


a THIS Swampy soil all the houses 
lust be built on piles. The atmosphere 
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OWER wastes are money 

losses. Even in small indus- 
tries the bill paid for inefficient 
power transmission is stagger- 
ing. Belts and rope drives slip. 
Noisy, worn gears throw power 
away. And all this loss can be 
stopped by the use of genuine 
Morse Silent Chains for power 
transmission. 





The efficiency of these chain 
drives over long periods is a 
proven factor. They deliver 
98.6% efficiency even after they 
are worn on the job. Replace- 
ments are simple and inexpen- 
sive, necessitating a minimum 
of time charged off for shut- 
downs. You don’t have to waste 
profitable space when you in- 
stall Morse Chain Drives. They 
require very little space. Nor 
do you have to carry a lot of 
spares in storage. And the pat- 
ented Morse rocker-joint con- 
struction reduces internal stress 
and strain toa minimum, getting 
longer life and better service 
from machines. 





Morse engineers will be glad to 
figure with you on your power 
transmission problems. They 
will send you in advance com- 
plete data on power transmis- 
sion, without obligation. You 
should have this information 
available. Write for it. 


MORSE CHAIN CoO. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Branches. in Principal Cities 




















MORSE SILENT CHAINS, driving from 

motor to machine tool shaft and from shaft 

to spindle gang drills, at W. F. & John 
Barnes Co., Chicago, Ill. 


° f f a f 
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When writing to Morse Cuan Co. please mention Nation’s Business 
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No‘red tape’in lost-parcel 
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adjustments 

















IMPLY slip a North America 

Coupon ineach Parcel Post pack- 
age and you assure prompt adjust- 
ment in event of loss through theft, 
damage, or destruction. Costs only 
a few pennies . .. saves time and 
vexatious delays.. 


Any North America Agent can ex- 
plain this inexpensive and depend- 
able protection, or send the attached 
coupon for full information. 


North America Agents are listed in the Insurance 
Section of classified telephone directories under 
“INSURANCECOMPANY of NORTH AMERICA.” 
































the North America 


Insurance Company of North America 
Sixteenth Street at the Parkway 


“*The Oldest American 
Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company’’ 


Founded 1792 
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Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. NB-g 
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* 
Have you a 


world . 


business practices. 


coming year. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Son in College? 


IF HE is interested in eco- 
nomics Nation’s Business | | 
will afford him supplemen- | | 
tary reading of the most im- 
portant and latest develop- 
ments in today’s economic 
. articles written by 
men who are guiding today’s 


Send check for $3.00 and 


we will place his name on 
subscription list for the 


Nation’s Business 




















140-Page Book of record. 
keeping forms, filled into 
show you their uses. It 
answers problems of ac- 
counting for office, factory 
and professions. This Free 
Book describes and illus- 
trates Moore’s Security 
4-Post Binders, the sim- 


ree 


plest, easiest handled on A grea el 
the market. To insert or . h P 
remove sheets takes but toward simple 
amoment. Low in cost and accurate 
—long in life. Moore’s . 
Binders are Different. record-keep = 


Write on your busi- 
ness stationery for 
this Free Book on 
up-to-date Loose- 
Leaf equipment 


Write for it 
today ! 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP, =*t-2839_ 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


6022 STONE STREET 























has a higher humidity than anywhere 
else on earth, and the reason the Dutc), 
are so Clean is simply that if less ash- 
ing, scouring, scrubbing, and polishing 
were done the moisture would x 
destroy houses and furniture. 


ON 


o 


HOLLAND is one of the few countrie: 
that are both wealthy and prosperous 
Although its industries and agricultyr: 
are flourishing, the great wealth of Hol. 
land comes from its colonies, the Dutch 
East Indies in particular. 

The colonies have 82 times the area 
of the mother country and seven times 
its population. They yield 92 per cen: 
of the world’s quinine, 84 per cent oj 
the cocoa, 79 per cent of the kapoc, 
71 per cent of the pepper, 44 per cent 
of the agave, 37 per cent of the rubber. 
28 per cent of the coconut products, 1! 
per cent of the tea. Twenty-two per cent 
of the world’s tin comes from the Dutch 
East Indies and the enormous oil de- 
posits of Borneo and Sumatra have no: 
even been fully explored, to say nothing 
of precious stones. The rubies of Borneo 
are of the finest. 


Sf 


THE ONLY city in the world that 
suffers from a real shortage of motor 
transport, Amsterdam offers a unique 
picture of a paradise for the riders o! 
bicycles. 

There are no omnibuses to be found 
in the city, but the tramcar services are 
highly developed and with the ubiqui- 
tous bicycle have impeded the use ot 
motor Cars. 

Everybody owns a bicycle. A popula- 
tion of some 700,000 owns about 280,- 
000 bicycles. One sees young folk hold- 
ing hands lovingly as they cycle down 
the streets, and after business hours the 
stream of cyclists holds up all other 
kinds of traffic. 


was almost impossible for the delegates 
to obtain motor transportation to thei! 
hotels and there was a general rush for 
tramcars. 

* 


THE serious business of the Congress 
was most agreeably interrupted Thurs- 
day by an admirably organized visit to 
the ancient city of Rotterdam. . 
Some of the delegates went by rail, 
others by the luxury steamer “Slamat 
of the Rotterdamsche Lloyd. Everybody 
reached Rotterdam at about the same 
time and smaller boats took the guests 
for a trip around the 
greatest coal and ore 
port in Europe. 
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“These are Sound Principles 
and Will Endure’— 





Accident and Health 
Automobile (all forms) 
Burglary and Theft 


Workmen’s Compensation 








——— 


iltilnenaeneaseamenemscnasmameeeree 








! »f +s ae 








Liability (all form s} 


Plate Glass 


John Marshat, 
in 17Q5 


N December 26th, 1795, a group of 

leading citizens of Richmond gath- 

ered to hear the report of John Marshall 

on a plan for the organization of the first 
insurance company in Virginia. 

To Marshall, later great Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, and already famous 
as the most brilliant lawyer in the State, 
had been given the task of reporting on 
the soundness of the principles and plan. 

The company organized that day was a 
mutual corporation and the principles 
which Marshall endorsed were the great 
mutual principles of ownership and man- 
agement in the hands of policyholders, 
careful selection of risks, and furnishing 
reliable insurance at lowcost to the insured. 

John Marshall’s judgment has been 
splendidly justified. Mutual principles 
have not changed to this day. Mutual cor- 
porations through sound management are 
able to return to the policyholders a sub- 


stantial part of their insurance premium. 


MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE A worth-while booklet on mutual cas- 
FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKS: 


ualty insurance will be sent on request. No 
solicitations will follow. Address Mutual 


Sregerip Damoge Insurance, Room 2201, 180 North Mich- 


Fidelity 


igan Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois. 








MUTUA ke GASU ALITY INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF Mutvat CasuatTy ComMPaNiEs and AMERICAN MuTvat ALLIANCE 


Ca 
C 


York Citys 


When writing to Nationa 


Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; 
arty Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Waus 
» Bufalo, N. Y.3 Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; 
‘3 Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; 
7 singe: Casualty Co, of Illinois, New York City; Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. Y¥.; Michigan Mutual 
Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas; U. S. 


Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, W%s.; Central Mutual 
au, Wis.; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 
+ Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co,, New York 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Iil.; (American) Lumbermens 
Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 


Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, N. T. 


Association cF Mutuat Casvatty COMPANIES please mention Nation’s Busines: 








etterheads 


Dont use 
that contradict your salesmen: 


“se (senuine Engraved 
Stationery 


LETTERHEADS gossip. They 
whisper secrets about your 
business. And sometimes, 
when they’re cheap and 
flimsy, they give a false im- 
pression that may contradict 
the favorable points your 
salesmen hoped to make. 
But genuine engraving tells 
always a story of stability. 
In buying, it will pay to look 
for the identifying symbol 
pictured here. See that this 
mark is affixed to the en- 
graving you purchase. 
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Go anywhere in a Matthews 


6s 0, P Cruis 
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SINGLE CABIN 


"Eat and Be Well! 


Acondensed set of health rules—many of which may 
be easily followed right in your own home,or while tray- 
eling. Y ou will find in this little book a wealth of informa- 
tion about food elements and their relation to physical 
welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 














CRUISER 























Mitten Completes 
Traffic Survey 


ITTEN Management has spent 

$50,000 to make a traffic sur- 

vey as a contribution to civic 
progress in Philadelphia. Although the 
corporation’s recommendations apply 
specifically to Philadelphia, they reflect 
a situation now common to every Amer- 
ican city. The generality of the condi- 
tions revealed in this survey are readily 
apparent in the “miscellaneous’’ regu- 
lations proposed: 

Prohibit horse-drawn, slow-moving ve- 
hicles from center streets; require that coal 
deliveries, ash removals and all similar serv- 
ices in the central district be performed 
outside business hours; prohibit parades in 
central business district except on Sundays 
and holidays; prohibit the storage of build- 
ing materials on the sidewalks or roadways: 
mark definite traffic lanes on all wide streets: 
prohibit the moving of theater scenery, safes, 
heavy building material and similar material 
on all center city streets in business hours; 
prohibit all street openings, either on the 
street surface or manholes, within the cen- 
tral business district during business hours, 
except in cases of emergency. 

Meanwhile, Chicago’s vigorous ban 
on parking in the “‘Loop”’ district has 
brought definite results. As seen by 
Dewey Fleming in the Baltimore Suv 
they include these improvements: 


Accidents of all kinds have been reduced 
about 10 per cent; passenger traffic of all 
kinds has appreciated approximately 18.35 
per cent; pedestrian traffic has increased 
slightly more than 2 per cent; the speed o! 
automobiles has been increased from 20 to 
30 per cent; the speed of street cars has been 
increased from 15 to 30 per cent’”—and ot 
direct interest to the business community, 
“business has not been hampered.” 








Coming Business Conventions 


(From information available August 1) 


Date Place Organization 

Sept. . 

9-13..... Cleveland............American Society for >¥ 
Treating. 

ee ew Uk. ... scans American Manufacturers As- 
sociation. : 

2 eee Birmingham......... Southern Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation. 


11-14..... Del Monte, Calif. .... Pacific Coast Gas Associat!(! 
16-20..... Minneapolis......... . National Association of Drug- 


gists. 

18-19..... Milwaukee, Wis... ... Northwestern Hotel Associ:- 
tion. ; 

18-20..... Philadelphia......... American Industrial Lenders 
Association. 

Ph ixcveact Montreal, Canada... .Association of North Amer'- 
can Directory Publishers 

23-27..... ce ae, American Bakers Associati« " 

eae San Francisco... ..... Shipowners Association of the 
Pacific Coast. 

25-27..... Washington.......... National Association of Life 
Underwriters. | 

28 to Oct. 4, Atlantic City....... American Electric Railway 
Association. _ 

30 to Oct.3, Chicago........... Advertising Specialty Assoc:a- 
tion. 

30 to Oct. 3, San Francisco... .. . American Bankers Associ:- 
tion. ; 

30 to Oct. 4, Chicago........... National Safety Council. 


30 to Oct. 5, Spokane, Wash..... Northwest Mining Associ:- 
tion. 
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4 PRODUCTION TOOL ENGINEERED 





Mural by Arthur Covey. Wood block engraving by Howard McCormick 


Wuen the Norton wheel is taken engineered and built to perform a 
from the kiln it is not simply a grinding _ specific high precision work in the 
wheel with the sole function of wearing _— fashioning of iron, steel, steel alloys, 
down metal, but a production tool glass, marble and other materials. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 





mention Nation’s Business 


ans . ; ee 
When writing to Norton Company please 
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HOSPITALS, hotels, 
schools and clubs 
throughout the land de- 
pend on Oakite cleaning 
materials and methods to 
keep everything spotless. 
For Oakite cleaning is just 
as effective and economical 
in these institutions as it is iia 
in the 300 and more indus- Byp-geae, 
trial groups served by & 
Oakite. YOUR industry is & 
represented. Write for *& 
booklets covering its par- # 
ticular cleaning problems. 


‘e-iM OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. & 
GSES aA ThamesSt. New York, N.Y. 
ps zi Oakite Service Men, cleaning 
> Uy specialists, are located in lead- 
ing industrial centers of 
U.S. and Canada 

















































N° more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 
For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 


this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 




















ELLIOTT 


Fat B) B) LS churn) On | Cam. Vat) o 0 On) Oe @ OF 
144 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 











REPRINTS of any article in this issue 
may be had on request, at cost. Ad- 
dress Nation’s Business, Washington 























When writing please mention Nation's Business 








(Continued from page 29) 

fore the World War, and advanced 
greatly during it and immediately fol- 
lowing it. Prices declined precipitately 
in 1920-1921, but later recovered much 
of the ground they had lost, and both 
wages and prices have since continued 
much higher than before the war. In a 
number of cases the Supreme Court held 
that the consequent increased costs of 
reproducing the properties of telephone 
companies, water works companies and 
other public utilities must be given 
weight in making valuations of them. 


The bases of valuation 


| A MAJORITY of the members of the 


Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the O’Fallon case favored “prudent in- 
vestment” as the basis of valuation. 
They included land at its present value; 
included property constructed before 
1914 at its estimated pre-war cost; 
added the subsequent investment, made 


| a larger deduction for depreciation, and 
| the result was the valuation. Because of 


the size of the deduction made for de- 
preciation the valuations of most rail- 
roads under the Commission’s method 
probably would have been less than the 
actual investment in them. 

The principal question raised in the 
O’Fallon litigation was whether the 
Commission was right in refusing to 
give any weight to the difference be- 
tween what it had actually cost to cre- 
ate the railway property ‘existing in 
1914 and what it would cost to repro- 
duce it at the wages and prices prevail- 
ing since prices became stabilized on a 
new basis following the depression in 
1921-1922. 

The Supreme Court overruled the 
Commission, saying, “Congress has 
directed that the values be fixed upon a 
consideration of present costs along with 
all other pertinent facts; and this man- 
date must be obeyed.” 

A new act of Congress providing that 
consideration shall not be given to cost 
of reproduction has been advocated as 
a means of nullifying the Court’s de- 
cision. But Congress, in requiring in the 
La Follette Act that present costs should 
be considered, merely put into a statute 
what the Supreme Court always had 
held was required by the Constitution. 
Therefore, the Court unquestionably 
would hold unconstitutional an act pro- 
hibiting the consideration of present 
costs. 

How much effect will the Court’s de- 
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What the O’Fallon Decision Means 


cision have upon the valuation of the 
railroads? Estimates have been pub- 
lished that it will increase it by $10,. 
000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000. They 
have been premised upon the assump. 
tion that the Court held that the valy- 
ation must be based entirely upon 
present costs. There probably would 
be a difference of $10,000,000,000 be- 
tween a valuation of all the railroads 
made according to the method favored 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and one based entirely upon the 
cost of reproducing them. 

Assuming that the railways would be 
entitled to earn a return of 534 per cent 
upon it, this increased valuation would 
theoretically justify an advance of 
more than a half billion dollars annually 
in rates, or the equivalent of 10 per cent 
in all rates or of 12 per cent in freight 
rates alone. 

It has often been suggested that if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission were 
forced to make a valuation that it con- 
sidered too large, it could prevent the 
railways from charging higher rates by 
the simple expedient of changing its 
mind as to what is a “‘fair return.” The 
law directs the Commission to decide 
what will be a fair return for each group 
of railways, and it has held that this 
would be 534 per cent. 

The weakness of this theory is that 
the Supreme Court has not only held 
that railroads and public utilities are 
entitled to a fair valuation, but that it 
has as definitely and repeatedly held 
that they are entitled to a fair return 
upon such a valuation, and that it 
has held returns exceeding 534 per cent 
to be fair but apparently has never held 
that any return less than this would be 
fair. 


The future of rail stocks 


CONGRESS and its agent, the Commis- 
sion, have no more constitutional power 
to fix the percentage of return the rail- 
ways may earn at any figure they like 
than they have to fix the valuation on 
which it shall be earned at any figure 
they like. It seems extremely doubtful, 
therefore, that the Supreme Court 
would hold that any return of less than 
534 per cent would be fair. 

May the owners of railway stocks 
look forward, then, with complacency 
and confidence to a great advance in the 
value of their securities as a result of the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the O’Fal- 
lon case? Must the public, for the same 
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PPORTUNITIES, exist in the 

Kansas City area for 212 lines of 
business . .. opportunities with sub- 
stantial existing markets, yet with 
little or no local manufacturing 
source of supply. 









Included are these industrie 




















Economical transportation is 
important. You can reach 15 
million people at lower freight 
cost from Kansas City than 


from any other metropolis. 

















When writing to KANSAS City CHAMBER OF CoM MERCE 






























Every facility for economical man- 
ufacture and distribution is offered 
the incoming manufacturer, an ad- 
vantage which combined with the 
vast nearby market sets Kansas City 
apart as a manufacturing center of 


major importance. 


Perhaps for your business an op- 
portunity exists in Kansas City. You 
can learn the facts, without obliga- 
tion. Information in detail is 
available to give you the true situa- 
tion as it might concern your or- 
ganization. Write today. 


I am interested in this industry: 











and I attach the coupon to my 


letterhead as as- 


surance of my interest, without obligation, of 


course. 


Name 








Address _ 
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The Experience of Others 
Hin Se ee 


few years of productivity, all the information 
needed for his progress—nor need he, when the ecx- 
periences of others are so readily available’”—and 
genius knows the folly of not utilizing the world’s 
experience. Particularly in the still young electrical 
industry, every man needs to keep ever in contact 
with kaleidoscopic changes. 

The coming National 
focus the world’s electrical achievements 
Central Palace, New York. 

From October 7 to 12 this great exposition will 
display the newest and best of the equipment, appli- 
ances, materials, instruments, tools, accessories and sup- 
plies for the generation, transmission, distribution, con- 
trol, measurement and application of electrical energy. 

Whatever your niche in the electrical industry, 
visit this exposition. You could not spend a week with 
greater profit to yourself, your business and your in- 
dustry. Note the place, the date—and come. 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 
EXPOSITION 


Auspices of New York Electrical League 
New York Electrical Board of Trade 
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at Grand 
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Grand Central Palace 
New York 
October 7 to 12, 1929 


Management of 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION CO. 
Largest Industrial Exposition Organiza- 

tion in the World 
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MVLTIPOST 


YOVR MAIL 
SAVE MONEY 


JUST one stamp each day, damaged, or lost 
or stolen, costs you six dollars a year— 
not a large sum—but money wasted and 
waste has no place in your business. 


MULTIPOST gives full benefit of every 
penny invested in postage. Keeps an 
accurate record of stamps used, can 

be locked when not in use, pro- 
tects stamps from misuse and 
damage. With MULTIPOST, 
beginnerscanaflix 3000stamps 
an hour; experienced oper- 
ators 150 a minute. 








May we show you by as long a free 

trial as you desire, and without obli- 
gation, the savings that Multipost 
makes? Ask your stationer, office 
supply dealer or our representative 
in your city. You cannot afford 

to be without our booklet, ““Hid- os 

den Losses in Postage Money.” _ m | al 

rite “ 


THE MVULTIPOST COMPANY 


55 CENTRE PARK ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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reason, prepare itself to bear a large 
advance in railway rates? It is remark. 
able how many persons have made cop. 
fident predictions regarding the prob. 
able effect of the decision without having 
taken the pains to read it. 

The Court did not hold, as is so gener. 
ally assumed, that the valuation of the 
railroads should be based entirely on the 
present cost of reproducing them. It 
said that this should be considered 
“along with all other pertinent facts,” 
and also that “‘the weight to be ac. 
corded thereto is not the matter before 
us. No doubt there are some, perhaps 
many, railroads the ultimate value of 
which should be placed far below the 
sum necessary for reproduction.” 

Obviously, as other pertinent facts 
must be considered, and as the valua- 
tion of some or many railroads may be 
made much less than the cost of repro- 
ducing them, all estimates which as- 
sume that the valuation must be based 
entirely on costs of reproduction are 
valueless, excepting, possibly, for one 
purpose. If made in a reasonable way, 
they show that even a valuation based 
on full cost of reproduction would not 
justify an average increase in railway 
rates of more than 10 per cent. From 
that it necessarily follows that the in- 
crease in rates theoretically justified by 
any less extreme method of valuation 
would be still less. 


Larger valuation is certain 


THERE is only one thing that may be 
said with entire confidence regarding 
the effect of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision. In the long run it will result in 
the railways getting a larger valuation 
than the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission intended to give them. How 
much larger it will be nobody knows, 
because nobody knows how much 
weight will be given finally to present 
costs. 

What the railways have actually cost, 
and what it would cost to reproduce 
them now, are unquestionably the prin- 
cipal factors to be considered. If the 
Commission should “split the differ- 
ence” between these two factors, it 
would probably arrive at a total valu- 
ation of $28,000,000,000 to $30,000,- 
000,000. Theoretically that would jus- 
tify an average advance in rates of five 
or six per cent to enable the railways 
to earn 534 per cent upon the higher 
valuation. 

But theory and practice are different 
things. The railways might conceivably, 
in actual practice, increase their net 
operating income enough to earn a fair 
return upon a largely increased valua- 
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on without any advance in rates at all. 
rhey might also voluntarily refrain 
‘om making any substantial general 
vance in their rates, even though 
‘heoretically they had the power to 
make it and it was needed to enable 
‘hem to earn a fair return upon an in- 
creased valuation. In spite of all the 
regulation to which it is subject, rail- 
roading is a business. Being a business, 
‘t is not entirely dependent upon ad- 
vances in its charges for increases in the 
net return it earns, nor can it fix its 
charges regardless of what its customers 
can or will pay. 


Increasing the net income 


THE net operating income earned by 
the railroads is the difference between 
their total revenues, on the one side, 
and their operating expenses and taxes, 
mn the other. Other things being equal, 
an increase in their total traffic or an 
ncrease in their efficiency of operation 
will increase their net operating income 
and the percentage earned upon their 
investment or valuation. 

Here are some facts: 

The railways are paying more taxes 
now than ever before. 

The railroads have been losing pas- 
senger business ever since 1920. 

The average wage of their employes 
has increased in every year since 1923. 

Their average rate per ton per mile 
has declined in every year since 1921. 

Nevertheless, the railroads are this 
vear earning a larger percentage of re- 
turn upon their property investment 
than in any year since the war. They 
are handling a record-breaking freight 
business, and have effected economies 
in operation. 

Their operating expenses in 1928 were 
almost half a billion dollars less than in 
1923. 

How have these economies been 
Srought about? Principally by invest- 
ments in improved equipment and in 
other facilities enabling them to pro- 
duce more transportation with a given 
amount of labor, fuel and materials. 

The net operating income earned by 
the Class I roads in 1928 was equiva- 
lent to a return of 534 per cent on a 
valuation of only $20,400,000,000. If, 
however, they had had in 1928 the same 
tax as in 1923, the same average wage 
to pay, the same earnings from passen- 
ger business and the same average 
revenue per ton mile, they would have 
earned a net operating income equiva- 
lent toa return of 534 per cent on a valu- 
ation of $32,000,000,000. 

These facts raise some important 
questions. Is the Government to con- 
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In that Dream Home— 


Save with 


Protective Toncan 


A THE YEARS go by, what 
economy you'll find in 
Toncan Copper Mo-lyb-den-um 
iron. You'll be free from mount- 
ing repair bills on any of those 
metal parts exposed to the vicious 
attacks of rain and sleet and snow. 


For Toncan defies rust and 
corrosion. 


Eminent architects choose it for 
window frames, eave troughs, 
downspouting, metal lath, porch 
columns, metal Spanish tile, 
chimney tops, cornices, canopies 
and for the many unseen parts 
of a house that can send upkeep 
costs sky high. 


Washing machines, refrigerators, 
drain boards, furnaces, ranges 
water pipes and a score of other 
articles that you find in a modern 
home give long years of faithful 
service when their manufacturers 
have built them with this life- 
long-lasting alloy. 


Build with Toncan and you 
build for all time. Buy household 
equipment that bears the Toncan 
label and you use sensible 
caution. In countless ways, 
Toncan means satisfaction, long 
life, true economy. 


CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION 


Massillon and Canton, Ohio 








World’s Largest and Most Highly Specialized Alloy Steel Producers 





When writing to CentRAL ALLoy Steet Corporation please mention Nation’s Business 
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NY ARTICLE in this or any other issue of 
NATION’S BUSINESS will be reprinted at your 
request for distribution among friends, business 

associates, employes and others. 

These reprints, in attractive and highly readable 
form, are furnished at cost, plus postal charges. 

Fill in and return the coupon below and we will 
quote you cost prices in any quantity. 


NATION’S BUSINESS, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
PLEASE send me reprint cost information on the article 
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tinue to aid in diverting traffic from the 
railways by spending large sums upon 
waterways and highways and failing to 
make adequate charges for the use of 
these waterways and highways or to 
regulate the carriers upon them as the 
railways are regulated? 

Are railway taxes to continue to in- 
crease? How fast are railway wages 
going to continue to increase? Is the 
Government going to insist on reduc- 
tion in freight rates under the Hoch- 
Smith resolution to aid depressed in- 
dustries? 

The answer to these questions will 
probably determine in much larger 
measure than the Supreme Court’s de- 


| cision in the O’Fallon case whether sub- 


stantial upward revisions of rates will 
be needed in the future. 

The decision affects only the amount 
of net operating income the railways 
may earn. For some years it has taken 
more than 80 per cent of their total 
earnings to pay their operating expenses 
and taxes. Therefore, operating ex- 
penses and taxes have exerted four- 
fifths, and net operating income only 


| one-fifth, of the influence that has de- 
| termined the level of rates; and, in 





spite of the O’Fallon decision, the 
growth of railway traffic and changes 
in operating expenses and taxes prob- 
ably will continue to exert a proportion- 
ately larger influence than the net re- 
turn allowed to be earned upon the 
general level of rates. 


The bases on which rates rest 


THAT the final valuation will be larger 
than it would have been if made in 
accordance with the method favored by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
there can be no question, but whatever 
the changes in rates in the future may 
be, we may feel quite certain that no 
early horizontal advances will be made 
for the express purpose of enabling the 
railways to earn a return upon a larger 
valuation. Rates must be based not only 
on what the railways have a legal right 
to earn on valuation, but also on “what 
the traffic will bear,” and what the 
traffic will bear at any given time de- 
pends upon competition between the 
railways themselves, and between them 
and other means of transportation, and 
upon industrial and commercial condi- 
tions of many kinds. 

The railways have no more legal right 
to make rates that will be burdensome 
to traffic than the Government has to 
keep them from earning a fair return 
upon a fair valuation if they can do so 
while charging reasonable rates. Further- 
more, railway managers are business 
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Hard Hitters and Straight Shooters 


Let’s have more of them 


(here are no handsomer, healthier 
youngsters in the world than those 
who storm our parks and recreation 
centers every weekend. Here are no 
watchers. Here are players. Here are 
no skinny, envious critics. Here are 
young men and women on the firing 
line of sport; brown, vigorous, graceful. 


One of the most amazing develop- 
ments in our social life has been the rise 
of amateur sports during the last two 
decades. And the SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspapers have encouraged it with 
every resource at their command. 


[There are now amateur baseball, 
tennis, basketball or golf organizations 
in all important cities. And the local 
ScRIPPS-HOWARD Newspaper prints 
their scores, reports their tourna- 
ments, leads any fight for a new 
club-house, a new community gym 
or swimming pool, or a new park. 


Today, all ScRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
papers are helping to develop formid- 
able contestants for tomorrow’s Na- 
tional Amateur Championship honors 
by the liberal editorial consideration 
they give to the stars of the prairie 
ball lot, the public golf course, the 
neighborhood tennis courts and other 
public recreational centers. 


“Waterloo was won on the playing 
elds of Eton,” said the Duke of 
Wellington. And in the fast, highly 
competitive life facing our coming 
Seneration, the hard hitters and the 
straight shooters will have the edge. 


Let’s have more of them. 
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For Stock Issues 


Earnings are a basic factor in 
stock issues. Fixed property 
charges—depreciation, main- 
tenance and renewals — are 


basic factors in establishing 


earnings. American Appraisal 


Service supplies these basic 
property facts, strengthens a 


stock issue. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 
GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


























3 9 consecutive issues of NATION’S BUSINESS 
to keep you informed of 

every important trend in business 

until November, 1932! 
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Washington, D. C. 
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men who know that a rate high enough 
to interfere with the movement of traffic 
is even more economically unsound, from 
a railway standpoint, than one that js 
lower than economic conditions warrant. 

The O’Fallon decision, by giving the 
railways a legal claim to a larger net 
operating income than the Interstate 
Commerce Commission otherwise would 
have let them earn, will be an obstacle 
to reductions of rates, and an argument 
in many instances for advances. By help- 
ing the railways to get a larger annual 
net operating income it will aid them to 
raise more capital for improvements. 

These improvements will tend to re- 
duce operating expenses, as similar im- 
provements always have. The reduction 
of operating expenses tends to reduce 
the level of rates required to enable the 
railways to earn a fair return upon any 
given valuation. Thus it is by no means 
certain that the O’Fallon decision will 
result in railway rates being made any 
higher than they would have been. 

Assuming that in the long run the de- 
cision will result in the railways being 
allowed to earn a substantially increased 
net operating income, its tendency will 
be to increase the prices of railway stocks. 
The Commission was influenced in reach- 
ing its decision as to how a valuation 
should be made by the consideration 
that a valuation which gave weight to 
present-day costs would tend to boost 
the prices of railway stocks. 


How prices have changed 


WHAT has actually happened to the 
prices of securities in general as a result 
of the changes that have occurred since 
before the war? The Dow-Jones aver- 
ages are our best barometer of the chang- 
es in security prices from year to year 
and over periods of years. 

On June 14, 1913, the year the 
La Follette valuation act was passed, and 
about a year before the war in Europe 
began, the average price of the stocks of 
20 representative industrial corporations 
was $75.52, and the average price of the 
stocks of 20 representative railroad cor- 
porations was $104.75. On June 14, 
1929, the corresponding average price of 
industrial stocks was $213.68, and of 
railroad stocks $154.18. 

The increase since before the war for 
industrial stocks had been 315 per cent, 
and for railroad stocks only 47 per cent. 
As the enormous increase in the prices 
of industrial stocks has not upset the 
economic universe, it does not seem like- 
ly that a somewhat greater increase in 
the prices of railway stocks than has 
already occurred would be wholly de- 
structive of the public welfare. 
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Why not provide your Executives 
with Roller Skates? 





This book “Wings of 
Business” tells in an in- 
teresting way what pneu- 
matic tubes are doing for 
business organizations, A 
copy will be sent you for 
the asking, 


PNEUMATIC 


F course you wouldn’t think of 

doing it. But, did you ever stop 
to consider the miles busy executives 
walk each day in carrying important 
papers, letters and instructions be- 
tween departments . . . the time 
secretaries and clerks spend away from 
their desks . ; « how mail is often 
delivered in fits and starts ; . . writ- 
ten instructions carried around by the 
“chief” himself or left in the route 
basket awaiting a messenger .. . 
how orders are needlessly delayed in 
their trip from office to office because 
of “off-side’ conferences on last 
night’s events which eat deeply into 
working hours? Then ask yourself 
this question—is the roller skate sug- 
gestion so absurd after all? 


But, American ingenuity has found 


a better way. It is by means of Lamson 
Pneumatic Tubes which do for the 
written message what the telephone 
does for the spoken word. Silently, 
swiftly, they carry your instructions 
from one department to another. 
Necessary papers are sent to destina- 
tion immediately at a speed ten times 
faster than a man can walk. Mail is 
delivered in a steady stream. There 
can be no “peak”’ hour when everyone 
is “swamped” under a deluge of ‘rush’ 
matters. 


It will cost you nothing to find out 
what pneumatic tubes can do in your 
business. A Lamson engineer, backed 
by an organization with fifty years’ 
experience, is at your service. Let 
him study your problem. Write us and 
he will call. 


THE LAMSON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


LAMSON 


<j TUBE SYSTEMS 


ex 





Speed the Departmental ¢ 





Interchange of Papers, Files and Messages 


When writing to Tur Lamson Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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How busy 


members of 
the 

Illinois A. C. 
heep fit 


Use 
this modern 
method at 
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The quick, two-minute way to feel 
always fresh and energetic 


THE BURDICK SOLARIUM 


. constitutes one of the QUICKEST, most enjoyable, de- 
pendable means to combat that “tired feeling”. You simply 
relax on the cot and let the Burdick Ultra-violet Solarium 
lamps flood you with “health-rays” for several minutes. 


Each treatment serves as a powerful tonic to frayed nerves, sub- 
stitutes vigor for lassitude, fortifies against colds and commonills, 
enables refreshing sleep,and promotes sound health generally. 


That is why the Burdick Solarium room is now one of the 
most popular features at the New York Athletic Club, the 
Union League Club of Chicago, the Harvard Club of Boston, 
and many others known to you. 


SO enjoy these brief super-sun baths at your club... they're 
os good for you as a day in the sunshine. The members 
of the Penn Athletic Club . . . including many physicians... 
fortified themselves with over twenty-five thousand 
Burdick Solarium treatments last year. 


lf your club lacks this modern health factor, this authori- 
tative Burdick achievement, use the coupon to obtain 
facts of interest to you and to your club management. 


THE BURDICK CORPORATION, Milton, Wisconsin 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Light Therapy Equipment in the World 


i 4 
THE BURDICK SOLARIUPI 


— Operated Under Medical Supervision. 











THE BURDICK CORPORATION 
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John Hancock, 
Merchant Prince 


(Continued from page 49) 
Sorts, Gold and Silver Buttons, Wrought 
Plate of all Sorts, Diamond, Stone anc 
Paste Ware, Snuff, Mustard, Clocks anc 
Watches, Silversmiths and Jewellers Ware. 
Broad Cloaths that cost above 10 s. per 
Yard, Muffs Furrs and Tippets, and a!) 
Sorts of Millenary Ware, Starch, Womens 
and Childrens Stays, Fire Engines, Chine 
Ware, Silk and Cotton Velvets, Gauze. 
Pewterers hollow Ware Linseed Oyl, Glue. 
Lawns, Cambricks, Silks of all Kinds for 
Garments, Malt Liquors & Cheese. 

How was this intricate business of im- 
port and export managed, directed and 
recorded? The Hancock books were 
kept in single entry, though the Italian 
method of double entry was known and 
taught in the colony. A letterbook, in- 
cluding entries from 1762 to 1793, has 
been preserved, which aids in under- 
standing the Hancock methods. 

The classic John Hancock signature 
appears from time to time. We know 
that it was the habit of the great mer- 
chant to use iron filings instead of sand, 
as the predecessor of our modern blot- 
ting paper. 

His letterbook contains all sorts of 
advice about details of business, now 
suggesting caution and now proposing 
expansion. He will take no nonsense 
from his correspondents who complain 
that trade is so poor that they are 
unable to remit, or that they cannot 
find the goods for which he asks. He 
proposes something resembling an oil 
trust among the magnates in the whale 
products business. He is after his retai! 
shops, to know what they are doing- 
and why. 


Business English of the day 


HE has managers and agents and cor- 
respondents widely scattered. These 
documents contain some curious bus!- 
ness phrases, such as, “‘to fault you”: 
“a gone people”; “for form’s sake”: 
“should be fond of—,”’ which is a colo- 
nial form of “I should smile.” 

The Hancock papers also throw some 
light on the hazards of business during 
the Revolution and also upon the vari- 
ety of business of a great house. Here 
can be seen a receipt for goods delivered 
by John Hancock in ‘“‘the sloop, myself, 
master’’; invoices of exports and state- 
ments of balances in England; receipts 
for payments; a “waste book,” which 
appears to be a book of original entry: 
“a journal by God’s permission in the 
Rebecca from London towards Boston 











By James Scott’; a volume recording 
cash payments. 

It includes such entries as “Boston, 
lany. 27, 1783—Sir, T his will acquaint 
vou, that His Excelly hath Employed, 
and given me in charge to Settle & 
close his books, and receive payments 
of such Notes of hand as have laid an 
unreasonable time—Mr. John Crandon, 
\Vm. Hoskins, Dartmouth.” 

In the correspondence are embedded 
duns and counter duns, as for instance, 
apropos of unpaid obligations, “‘Me- 
thinks if your Principles are honest, 
and your disposition Such as to help 
Square with Mankind, you would be- 
fore this have made some Advance as 
towards lesening the demand ‘to Phi- 
neas Lovett of Mendon—note 16 years 
back.’ ”’ 

Any modern business man will sym- 
nathize with a letter of August 26, 1786, 
from William Greenleaf of Leominster, 
“the necessity which is incessant in the 
time for cash, with the disappointments 
from several persons oblige him as his 
last resource to fly to you, requesting a 
humble share of your assistance in the 
collection of a large sum he is obliged 
to make up—He would not ask it 
before . if not the amount of the 
note which is L 266 13s 4d, the sum of 
200 pounds would be of extream ser- 
Vice. 

Part II of Professor Hart’s article will 
appear in the October issue of NATION’S 
BUSINESS) 








The Dairymen See 
lt Through 


(Continued from page 42) 

York, the executive committeemen of 
the Dairymen’s League among them. 
In Louisiana there was an indictment 
under the federal law. 

While none of these indictments re- 

sulted in convictions, farmers clearly 
saw that cooperative marketing organi- 
zauions could not continue if they were 
compelled to exhaust their resources in 
defending their right to live. 
_ A campaign to clarify both state and 
‘ederal laws was inaugurated. By the 
Capper-Volstead Federal Law of 1922 
and by state statutes in more than 40 
states, farmers were given the clear 
right to combine to market their prod- 
ucts collectively, 

lhis discussion of the origin and de- 
velopment of the Dairymen’s League 
has left untouched a truth which was 
: Supreme importance to its success— 
: lat no large group movement can long 
continue unless founded upon ideals 
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Nationally known 


Users of Fenestra 


FORD 





The Ford Steel Plant, Dearborn, Michigan. Equipped with Fenestra Steel Windows and Fenestra 
Operators. Contractors: Blair Construction Company, Detroit. 


N THIS mammoth Ford Steel Plant at Dear- 

born, Michigan, 8000 units of Fenestra Steel 

Windows were used —every square foot of floor 
space is Fenestra-flooded with daylight. 

Opened quickly, easily and closed snug-tight 
by 250 operators, these great Fenestra walls of 
glass insure efficient airation throughout the 
group of buildings—provide bright, cheerful, 
healthful, working quarters for Ford workmen. 
And sturdy Fenestra construction will keep these 
fire-resisting windows on the job for years. 

In factory and mill buildings, power houses, 
shops and warehouses everywhere, these better 
steel windows are performing a similar service. 
Today there are nationally known users of 
Fenestra in every branch of industry. (See partial 
list of steel and motor car companies opposite.) 

If you contemplate the erection of new plant 
buildings of any kind, the service of Fenestra’s 
Research Engineers is available to you without 
obligation. In advance of construction, they can 
help you predetermine the daylighting and air- 
ation results of any window arrangement. Phone 
the local Fenestra office. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2292 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


Factories: Detroit, Mich., and Oakland, Calif. 
Convenient Warehouse Stocks 


Other Fenestra Users 
—in the motor car industry 


Buick Motor Car Co. 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
Nash Motor Car Co. 
Chevrolet Motor Car Co. 
Hudson Motor Car Co. 
Chrysler Motor Car Co. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Dodge Motor Car Co. 
Hupp Motor Car Co. 
International Motor Corp. 
Peerless Motor Car Co. 
Studebaker Corporation 
White Motor Co. 

Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Oldsmobile Co. 
Graham-Paige MotorCarCo. 
Willys-Overland Co. 


—in the steel industry 


Crucible Steel Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
American Rolling Mill Co. 
Commonwealth Steel Co. 
Illinois Steel Co. 

National Tube Co. 


American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 

Wheeling Steel Corporation 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. 


fenestra 


steel windows 


When writing to Detrorr Stee. Propucrs Company please mention Nation’s Business 


















Mlngiint thickness 
ina 
single layer 


VERY roof needs insulation and, for average condi- 
OSS tions, the insulation should be an inch and a half 


=> or two inches thick. Where there is condensation 
and “ceiling sweat,” even more may be required- 
With Armstrong’s Corkboard, the full thickness needed 
for any condition can be laid in a single layer. Single layer 
insulation not only costs less to install, but makes a stronger 
and more substantial base for the roofing. In any thickness, 
Armstrong’s Corkboard will not buckle or swell and has no 
laminations to separate under changing temperature and 
humidity. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard is nonabsorbent. It stays dry 
and, therefore, retains permanently its full insulating value. 


Roofing laid over it lasts just as long as if applied directly 
on the deck. 


Write for the 32-page book, “The Insulation of Roofs 
with Armstrong’s Corkboard,” or if you have a high humid- 
ity condition in your building, the companion book, ‘“The 
Insulation of Roofs to Prevent Condensation.” Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation Company, 903 Concord Street, Laneaster, 
Pa.; McGill Building, Montreal; 11 Brant Street, Toronto. 


Armstron ng’ 
Corkboard Insulation 


for the Roofs of All Kinds of Buildings 


When writing to Armstronc Corx & Insutation Company please mention Nation’s Business 
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that appeal to the best instincts of men. 

What impelled an ever-growing num- 
ber of depressed farmers to continue for 
11 years to contribute money, time and 
energy in the building of an organiza- 
tion? Why did they support that organi- 
zation for several years after it com- 
menced operation despite the fact that 
during those years nonmembers were 
receiving higher prices than members? 

The answers will be found in the 
farmers’ grim determination to build an 
organization that would maintain better 
rural conditions for themselves and for 
their children. They found that their 
depressed financial condition was di- 
rectly and harmfully reflected in their 
standards of living. They saw the stand- 
ards of rural life steadily falling. 

They perceived that these conditions 
could be corrected only by group ac- 
tion; that while the economics of agri- 
culture dictated individual production, 
the farmers must engage in mass dis- 
tribution. 

They did not underestimate the diffi- 
culties to be met, nor do they now under- 
estimate the difficulties yet to be met. 
But, learning from both mistakes and 
successes, they are content if each suc- 
ceeding decade shows substantial prog- 
ress. 


A typical experience 


THIS story of the Dairymen’s League 
is, with minor differences, the story of 
many of the large and some of the small 
cooperative milk marketing organiza- 
tions. 

Forty-four of these organizations are 
now affiliated nationally in an associa- 
tion known as the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation, which 
functions as a clearing house of infor- 
mation; as an investigating body; and, 
when authorized, as spokesman for all 
member associations upon national 
questions. 

While the collective marketing of any 
farm product brings problems peculiar 
to that product, there are certain things 
common to all branches of such mar- 
keting. 

There is no room in the movement 
for professional promoters, nor for mush- 
room organizations. 

Cooperative marketing associations 
must go slowly if they are to go safely. 
They should expand their business only 
as they develop personnel to handle that 
business. 

Finally, they should recognize that 
no mass meeting, however enthusiastic, 
no overnight inspiration, no signing on 
the dotted line, but only long and 
patient effort can bring success. 
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N the new Gorgas Steam Plant of The Alabama Power 

Company, the spirit of the New South has been ad- 
mirably expressed. Evidence of the thoroughness and 
foresight on the part of its designers is apparent in their 
selections of equipment. 

The 50,000 kw. General Electric Turbo-generator ex- 
hausts to a Worthington 70,000 sq. ft. Horizontal Two- 
pass Condenser of the folded tube-layer type. 

W orthington auxiliaries serving this unit consist of two 
48-in. Centrifugal Circulating Pumps, two 6-in. 2-stage se 
3-impeller Centrifugal Condensate Pumps, one Double 
No. 30 2-stage Steam Air Ejector and one Air Meter. 

The use of Worthington equipment in this modern 
plant is significant...it is the best possible proof that 
Worthington is qualified to serve you in the solution of 
your power service problems. 
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WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
W orks: Harrison, N.J. Cincinnati,Ohio Buffalo, N.Y. Holyoke, Mass 
Executive Offices: 2 Park Avenue, New York 
General Offices: Harrison, N. J. 

Branches in 24 United States Cities Representatives in all Foreign Counties 
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COMPRESSORS 


CONDENSERS 
and Auxiliaries 


DIESEL ENGINES 
GAS ENGINES 
FEEDWATER HEATERS 
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q THIS is the sixteenth of a series 
of editorials written by leading 
advertising men on the general 
subject of «Advertising» 
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Advertising Is 
A Public Servant 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS ago the 
First Families of Businesstown 
looked askance at advertising. 
Like all children, his imagina- 
tion sometimes twisted things and he 
sailed away to foreign shores from the 
branches of the old elm. 

Today he has become a man, and it 
is interesting to see the friends he has 
made; friends who are actively engaged 
in helping him grow into greater 
strength and usefulness. 

GOVERNMENT: with its Chief Ex- 
ecutive recognizing the place of adver- 
tising in the great economic family; the 
Census Bureau digging up facts on 
which advertising can base sound poli- 
cies; the Department of Commerce, 
with friendly hands stretched out. 

PRODUCTION: showing a growing def- 
erence to an estimate of consumption 
founded on long and intensive study 
and work in the market field and an 
increasing acceptance of advice on se- 
curing a balanced output to avoid peak- 
loads as well as overproduction; 

DISTRIBUTION: with a more serious 
acceptance of the fact that advertising 
is a business function and neither a 
blood cousin to the side-show barker 
nor a magical cure-all for business ills; 

FINANCE: with its modern attitude 
on the insurance of invested funds 
through better market control, and of 
the influence of advertising on that 
control; and, finally, 

THE PUBLIC: which has demon- 
strated its growing confidence in ad- 
vertising’s veracity and integrity and 
has exhibited a growing reliance on ad- 
vertising as the dependable source of 
information and guidance in all the 
ways of living better, happier and more 
comfortable and profitable lives. 

Advertising—call it science, art, pro- 
fession or just business, as you will— 
has come to man’s estate and bears a 
heavy responsibility—for moulding pub- 
lic opinion, directing the people’s wants 
and tastes and elevating the nation’s 
standard of living. 

C. C. YOUNGGREEN, 
Klau, Van Pietersom, Dunlap, 
Younggreen, Inc. 





